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| Post- War Program 


U. 8S. MERCHANT MARINE 

HE Post war American merchant ma- 

rine in addition to being a potential] 
factor in the United States bid for foreign 
trade, at the same time represents one of 
the most powerful military auxiliaries 
the world has ever seen. 

Vessels which will ply the peacetime 
shipping lanes bringing American exports 
to all parts of the world, can with very 
little converting travel those same lanes 
as adequately armed supply ships capable 
of keeping up with the fastest convoys. 

Practically all of the vessels which 
will comprise our future merchant fleet 
have been built by the United States 
Maritime Commission during war time. 
Consequently the first and greatest em- 
phasis was placed on their speed, maneu- 
verability and strength. The second con- 
sideration was the possibility of placing 
these ships in a post war competitive 
world where speed and economy of oper- 
ation would be the governing factors. 

In approaching this problem the Mari- 
time Commission has done a splendid de- 
siguing job. In the early days of the war 
the Commission built Liberty ships. Not 
because it believed that the Liberty ship 
was either a good Naval auxiliary or a 
good commercial possibility, but because 
it was directed by the administration to 
uild ships and more ships capable of 
catrying supplies in large parcels. 

Later, however, as the stress and strain 
of war began to relax, it became possible 
to give some thought to a faster vessel 
which while being a valuable appendage 
to the armed forces, would also have the 
advantage of taking its place in the imme- 
diate maritime scheme of things as soon 
as peace was declared and military needs 
would permit the resumption of carrying 
commercial cargo. Thus was born the 
Victory Ship. 

Deadweight tonnage built from 1 Janu- 
ary, 1942, to 1 April, 1945, totaled 46,- 
00,000. Of this number 2,651 were Lib- 
erty ships and 328 were new competitive 
Victories with a solid post war commer- 
tial value. While it will be to the ad- 
vantage of the Maritime Commission to 
lispose of as many Liberty ships as pos- 
sible at a price either for scrap or other- 
Wise, the vessel itself must like any tank, 
submarine or naval surface craft which 
has been sunk, be considered an expend- 
able. The lumbering 9,000 ton slow ves- 
Sel has done its wartime job and there is 
little more that can be expected of it. 

Obviously the Commission with the 
(lose of the war with Japan found itself 
With an excess of tonnage far greater 
than could possibly be used by the United 
States alone. Although American oper- 
ators, with the exception of a few have 
given little indication as to the actual 
humber of vessels they estimate they can 
Put to use, the Commission nevertheless 
Pressed for legislation which would help 
it to dispose of its excess tonnage, i.e. 
tonnage that was not wanted by Ameri- 
Can operators. 

To this end the Commission long before 
iirender asked legislation which would 
(1) prevent unfair competition including 
that which is diser iminatory to American 

(Please turn to Page 148) 








Revive “Selection Out” 
For Navy and Marines 


A “selection out” form of retirement 
was proposed in both the Senate and 
House this week for ofticers of the Reg- 
ular Navy of the rank of rear admiral 
and below and for officers of the Regular 
Marine Corps of the rank of major gen- 
eral and below. 

Representative Carl Vinson, chairman 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
and Senator David I. Walsh, chairman of 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, in- 
troduced identical bills on the subject 
after consultation between themselves 
and with officers of the Navy Department. 

Both the plan to retire officers “whose 
services could no longer be _ efficiently 

| utilized” and a provision to retire all offi- 
cers below the rank of Fleet Admiral at 
62 years of age, meet with the approval of 
officers of the Navy Department, the two 
chairmen said. 

It is recalled that the Navy adopted a 
system of “selection out’ in 1899 but 
abandoned it in 1914. 

Under the proposals the “selection out” 
would be recommended by boards of offi- 
cers Who would review the records of all 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps of 
the ranks of rear admiral and major gen- 
eral and below. The recommendations of 
the boards would be “submitted by the 
Secretary of the Navy to the President 
for approval or disapproval, in whole or 
in part,” a procedure paralleling that fol- 
lowed by the pre-war boards which se- 
lected officers for promotion. 

Under the bill officers of flag or general 
officer rank selected for retirement would 
be placed on the retired list at the highest 
rank held by them on the active list and 
with retired pay equal to 75 per cent of 
the highest pay to which they were en- 
titled while on the active list. 

Ofticers of lower ranks selected for re- 
tirement would be retired with their high- 
est active rank if this “performance of 
duty in such rank has been satisfactory,” 
but if they had “not rendered satisfac- 
tory service in the highest rank held on 
the active list, he shall be placed on the 
retired list with the next lower rank but 
not lower than his permanent rank.” Re- 
tirement pay would then be at the rate of 
214 per cent of the active-duty pay of 
the rank in which retired, multiplied by 
the number of years of service for which 
entitled to credit in the computation of 
their pay on the active list, not to exceed 
a total of 75 per cent of said active-duty 
pay.” 

There is a further provision that the 
| President may discharge from the service 
without advanced pay any officer who is 
serving in his permanent rank and who 
shall have completed less than seven years 
of active commissioned service. This pro- 
vision as well as that for the selection out 
of officers of the Navy in the rank of 
captain and below and of officers of the 
Marine Corps of the rank of colonel and 
below, is effective only until the 30th of 
June of the fiscal year following that in 
which the present war is officially ended. 
However, the selection out of flag and 
general officers and the 62 year retir ement 
provisions would be permanent law. 

The full text of the proposed measure 
| follows: 


(Please turn to Page 150) 


| Gen. Marshall’s Talk 

Declaring that the Army expected to 
reduce its point system to 60 by 1 Nov, 
Chief of Staff, General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, this week told Con- 
gress that the Army expects to release 
450,000 men this month, about 550,000 in 
October and between 700,000 and 800,000 
a month thereafter until such time as it 
is possible to determine the number of 
men essential for occupation. 

Speaking to more than 300 Congress- 
the auditorium of the 


men gathered in 
Library of Congress, General Marshall 
advised the legislators with respect to 


the problems confronting the Army in 
its attempts to speed up the demobiliza- 
tion program. 

“We may reach a point in the late win- 
ter,” he said, “when the point system 
will cease and all men with two years 
service will be released.” 

At the outset, General Marshall 

(Please turn to Page 148) 


Bhssnes War Dept. For Waste 
in Use of Medical Personnel 


Charges that the future of American 
medicine is being jeopardized because of 
the draft, and that the Army used its 
doctors in an antiquated and wasteful 
manner that resulted in too few of them 
on the fighting lines and too many else- 
where, were made this week by Col. W. 
Paul Holbrook, MC, AUS, in testimony 
before the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Col. Holbrook, who was specifically as- 
signed to duty with the Committee by 
Under Secretary of War Patterson to 
obviate possible embarrassment insofar 
as his superiors were concerned, told the 
Committee that the home front’s health 
was dangerously neglected when the 
Armed Forces took 60,000 doctors to care 
for 12 million men and left 90,000 for the 
120 million civilians at home. 

Asked directly who is to blame for the 
situation, Colonel Holbrook said that the 
War Department itself is to blame for the 

“antiquated plan.” He pointed out that 
the Surgeon General of the Army is not 
on the General Staff while the head of the 
WACs is. 

Colonel Holbrook said that the Army, 
now doing a “satisfactory” job of re- 
leasing doctors, expects to have 17,000 
back in civilian life by 1 Jan., a 3,000 
increase over an earlier estimate. Part 
of this, he said, will be accomplished by 
letting out surplus doctors regardless of 
their points. If the staffing ratio can be 
reduced, he said, this figure will be in- 
creased. 

Need New Organization 

Colonel Holbrook described the future 
a American medicine as jeopardized be- 

‘ause of the draft, and suggested it may 
~ necessary soon to return to their 
studies medical students who have had 
one year in the armed services. In addi- 
tion, the Army Colonel and Committee 
investigator proposed a new concept for 
the Army Medical Department under 
which mobile organizations would replace 
many of the static units. 

In connection with the mobile organ- 
izations, Colonel Holbrook said that “un- 
fortunately” our Medical Department en- 
| tered this year with almost exactly the 

(Please turn to Page 150) 











Army Boards Studying 
Post-War Organization 


Army boards in Washington and at the 
Pacific and Buropean headquarters are 
now engaged in studies looking fcerward 
to the post-war organization of the War 
Department and the Army and its mili- 
tary units and personnel system. 

The General and Special Staffs in 
Washington, while engaging in their own 
studies and formulating their own recom- 
mendations, are also drafting questions 
on the various angles of the post-war 
problems for submission to the boards 
which have been set up by General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower in Europe 
and by General of the Army Douglas 
— Arthur in Japan. 

Each of the overseas boards in viewing 
the problems of organization and person- 
nel from the angles of its own successes 
and shortcomings as demonstrated by its 
experience as well as from the enemies’ 
viewpoint as is now being revealed to 
them by examination of former enemy 
leaders and inspection of enemy official 
reports and papers. 

Lt. Gen. Alexander M. Patch, former 
commander of the Seventh Army in 
Europe and now commander of the 
Fourth Army in Texas, has been brought 
to Washington for temporary duty in the 
office of General of the Army George C. 
Marshall, chief of staff, where he heads 
a special board studying post-war organ- 
ization of the Army. He has set up a 
temporary office in the Pentagon Building 
and already has taken testimony from 
a number of ranking officers in the War 
Department. 

In addition there are special studies 
underway in the three administrative 
commanders, the Army Ground Forces, 
Army Air Forces, and Army Service 
Forces. 

Furthermore, studies are still in prog- 
ress on the National Guard and Reserve 
Corps. Although the post-war policies on 
these two great reserve components were 
approved and distributed a couple of 
months ago, they are not by any means 
final. A new board was convened in the 
War Department a short while ago, com- 
posed of two representatives each from 
the Regular Army, the National Guard 
and the Reserves, to make further studies 
pertaining to the reserve components. It 
is understood that this board has com- 
pleted its work and that changes in the 
basic policies will be announced shortly. 

Also close to final approval is a new 
basic troop plan, now before the G-3 sec- 
tion of the War Department General 
Staff. 

Problems being overhauled before these 
various overseas and Washington boards 
include formulation of permanent promo- 
tion policies to provide promising careers 
for efficient officers while at the same 
time having provisions for the removal 
by retirement or dismissal of officers who 
fail to measure up to standards. 

A suggestion receiving considerable at- 
tention is the abandonment of branches 
in the Army, so that all Regular officers 
would be commissioned merely in the 
United States Army without reference to 
any arm or branch, except possibly in 
such specialized services as the Medical 
and Chaplains corps. 

(Please turn to Page 148) 
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salutary conseqgences.” 





really needed or not.” 


Demobilization Progress 


Washington Post—‘Criticism of the Army’s dis- 
charge system has in some cases been based on lack 
of understanding of the general principles on which 
discharges are based. Nevertheless, the ‘show me’ 
attitude of Congress and the public has had some 


Philadelphia Bulletin—“It is generally recognized 
that the demobilization of service men is a complex 
problem. Congressmen are accusing the War Depart- 
ment of bungling the job. There are innumerable 
individual complaints, unjustifiable delays and injus- 
tice. Perhaps the most important criticism is directed 
against the apparent policy of keeping men in uniform 
idle—and women, too—while the military authorities 
make up their minds at leisure whether they are 


administrative 
charges.” 


U. S. Daily Press Views 


must be disposed of.” 

Washington Star—“The sooner the air is cleared, 
the better off everybody will be. 
think a better job can be done, then steps must be 
taken to improve the situation. By the same taken, 


New York Sun—“If the Army has made mistakes, 
if it is making them now, if its facilities for separat- 
ing men are too limited or too clogged, Congress 
should do what it can to correct mistakes and remove 
bottlenecks that 


Indianapolis Star—‘“Get them back into construc- 
tive, usefulness. Some among those under arms may 
have soft berths and be getting more money than in 
civil life. That is no excuse for keeping a large mili- 
tary establishment or delaying demobilization.” 

Chicago Tribune — “Either the Army command 
hasn’t the capacity to demobilize promptly, or the 
military bureaucrats don’t want to do so.” 

Philadelphia Jnquirer—"The ugly insinuation has 
crept in that high officers want to hang on to a big 
Army in order to keep their rank. That rumor, surely, 





unduly delay dis- 


If some Senators 


however, if they are wrong, there should be an end 


ject.” 


overseas service. 
thirty but took them at a time when a huge army was 
thought necessary. Thousands of men past thirty and 
less than thirty-five now overseas will have to ‘sweat 
it out’ until further changes are made.” 


to all loose talk and ill-formed allegations on the sub- 


Salt Lake Telegram — “Naturally, mothers and 
fathers, wives and sweethearts want their men home 
even though they may have served only a short time. 

Scranton Times—“Time and again the Army chiefs 
have said they did not want men in their thirties for 


” 


They preferred those this side of 





Change Secretary of War 


President Truman 18 Sept. nominated 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson to be Secretary of War, succeed- 
ing Henry L. Stimson. At the same time 
the President announced that Assistant 
Secretary of War John J. McCloy and 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air Rob- 
ert A. Lovett had also submitted their 
resignations but that he was not accept- 
ing them at present. 

Following the announcement Under 
Secretary of War Patterson said: 

“With the inspiring leadership of Sec- 
retary Stimson the War Department 
reached its highest level of service to the 
Nation. 

“If my nomination to be Secretary of 
War is confirmed, it will be my aim to 
maintain, to the best of my ability, the 
high standard set by Secretary Stimson.” 

At his final press conference, 19 Sept., 
Secretary Stimson said: 

“dhe United States is now not only at the 
peak of its military strength but it has at- 
tained an influence and leadership among all 
nations that is unprecedented. Now that we 
have arrived at that position we must make 
sure that we conserve it and use it in the 
cause of justice and peace throughout the 
world. 

“In my opinion, the maintenance of this 
preeminent position will depend on two fac- 
tors. One of these is the acceptance by our 
people of the military and naval] strength that 
necessarily go with leadership in the world 
today. The State Department will have in- 
creasing difficulty in making our voice effec- 
tive in the councils of nations unless our 
people and our Government show their read- 
iness to carry the inconveniences and burdens 
and sometimes sacrifices which accompany 
such leadership under the present unstable 
conditions. 

“The state of our military establishment 
in the future must be the constant concern 
not only of our Government but of our people. 
In particular, we must be alert that no sys- 
tem is established—however palatable it may 
seem—which fails to provide the power we 
need at this stage of the world’s develop- 
ment. 

“The second factor necessary to preserve 
our leadership is an attitude of trust and 
frankness on our part toward all nations 
working for collective security. It has been 
the inescapable conclusion of my years spent 
as Governor General of the Philippines, as 
Secretary of State and Secretary of War that 
eynicism and suspicion on our part can only 
breed a like response among those we sus- 
pect. By this I do not mean that our relations 
with other Governments should ever lack a 
practical sense of realism. But in the long 
run, I am convinced that a full and frank 
attitude of trust by our Government will 
strongly tend to lead to a like attitude on the 
part of all members of the brotherhood of 
nations. 

“In the present state of world affairs a 
strong military establishment is essential. I 
fervently hope that this condition will not 
always prevail.” 

Paying tribute to the abilities of Gén- 
eral of the Army George C. Marshall, 
Secretary Stimson said: 

“In spite of the great prestige which Gen- 
eral Marshal! justly holds among his coun- 
trymen, I doubt that many fully realize how 
his leadership has counted. I know, because 
we could talk freely of it in private, how 
clearly he saw the inevitable involvement of 
this nation in the war and tried by every 
means at his disposal to prepare us for it. 

“A man in high office cannot always make 
public the things that are in his heart. Yet 
in his Biennial Report in July, 1941, General 
Marshall uttered as strong a warning to the 
nation as he appropriately could. His recom- 
mendation that the Selective Service men, the 
Nationa] Guardsmen and the Reserve officers 
taken into the Army for a year of service 





be retained beyond that period touched off 
a violent debate in the Congress. General 
Marshall fought to make clear the pressing 
need to hold these men in the service. To re- 
lease them would have destroyed the Army 
which later we required so urgently. He won 
his battle by a single vote in the House of 
Representatives. 

“When Japan attacked, General Marshall’s 
vision was displayed in the global view which 
he immediately took of our situation. From 
the beginning his concept of proper strategy 
was that we must defeat Germany first in 
order to gain victory in the shortest possible 
time.” 


Slash Naval Funds 


President Truman this week asked Con- 
gress to rescind a total of nearly $17 bil- 
lions of appropriations now available to 
the Navy Department and the naval ser- 
vices. 

Furthermore, the President told Con- 
gress that he plans a “continuing review 
of naval appropriations with the view of 
recommending further adjustments as 
conditions warrant.” 

He also suggested that “the appropria- 
tion committee of Congress give consid- 
eration to a complete review of existing 
legislation authorizing the construction 
of naval vessels.” 

“In making these recommendations for 
reductions,” the President wrote to Con- 
gress, “consideration has been given to 
the tremendous problem of demobiliza- 
tion and the yet undetermined require- 
ments for a peacetime Navy.” 

The cuts recommended include (1) pro- 
posed rescissions of several appropria- 
tions available in the fiscal year 1946, 
amounting to $8,305,859,122; (2) pro- 
posed rescissions of several contract au- 
thorizations available in the fiscal year 
1946 amounting to $3,212,442,131; (3) pro- 
posed rescissions of the unrequired bal- 
ances of prior year appropriations, 
amounting to $5,306,252,674, and (4) pro- 
posed decreases in the amounts which 
may be transferred from various naval 
appropriations to the appropriations for 
printing and binding, and contingent ex- 
penses, for the fiscal year 1946. 

The reductions are spread out over the 
following appropriation headings: Office 
of the Secretary, Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel (training facilities), Bureau of 
Ships, Bureau of Ordnance, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Bureau of Aeronautics, Marine 
Corps, increase and replacement of ves- 
sels, repair facilities, Coast Guard, and 
Navy Department salaries. 


Rank for Gen. Chennault 

Bills were introduced this week by 
Senator Overton (Dem., La.) and Repre- 
sentative McKenzie (Dem., La.) which 
would permit Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chen- 
nault, former commanding general of 
the Fourteenth Air Force, to retire in his 
present temporary rank of major general. 

General Chennault, who was retired in 
1920 for physical disability incurred in 
line of duty in the rank of captain, still 
holds that permanent rank. 

Meanwhile, Senator Thomas (Dem., 
Utah) chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, plans to call General Chen- 
nault, who is now in the United States, 
before that body for questioning concern- 
ing conditions in the China Theater and 
his reasons for relinquishing his com- 
mand of the Fourteenth Air Force in that 
theater. 





Naval Reserves Organize 


A group of Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard officers have organized a 
new association dedicated to “preventing 
World War III by maintaining an ade- 
quate national defense founded upon 
widespread scientific research.” 

The new Reserve Officers’ Naval Ser- 
vices, which seeks membership from 
among men and women reservists of all 
ranks of commissioned, warrant officer 
and above, has an office in the Navy De- 
partment Annex, room 1074, and one at 
1726 Pennsylvania avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., where the Reserve Officers’ 
Association, an army organization, also 
has offices. 

The organizers of the association say 
that “through the medium of such an or- 
ganization interest in all matters per- 
taining to the Navy can be focused on 
policies and legislation and that a re- 
sponsible body of influence can be made 
available at all times.” 

The first national president is Capt. 
George S. Piper, USNR, until recently 
aide to Under Secretary Bard. He and 
the following ether national officers will 
serve until an election to be held not 
later than 31 Jan. 1946. 

First vice-president: Col. James J. Keat- 
ing, USMCR; Second vice-president: Lt. 
Comdr,. Douglas Fairbanks, jr.. USNR; Third 
vice-president: Lt. David Ward, USNR; 
Secretary: Lt. Comdr. Harry Floed Byrd, 
jr.. USNR; Treasurer: Capt. Charles Carroll 
Morgan, USNR; and Executive director: Lt. 
Comdr. B. J. (Jack) Darneille, USNR. 

Members of the executive committee, in 
add.tion to Captain Piper, Lt. Commander 
Fairbanks and Lt. Commander Byrd, are: 
Comdr. Eugene Carusi, USNR; Comdr. Thur- 
mond Chatham, USNR; Capt. Roald J. Chin- 


ock, USNR; and Capt. Sidney W. Souers, 
USNR. 
The interim advisory council of RONS, 


otherwise the organization committee of the 
new group, includes in addition to the officers 
and executive committee members, the fol- 
lowing: Commo. Lewis L. Strauss, USNR; 
Commo, Paul Foster, USNR; Lt. Comdr. 
Roger Firestone, USNR; Comdr. Harris 
Kempner, USNR; Lt. Comdr. Minor Hudson 
(CEC) USNR; Capt. Kirby Smith, (CEC) 
USNR; Lt. (jg) Edward Hanify, USNR; Lt. 
Comdr. Jacob Lewiton, USNR; Maj. Elmer 
Glidden, USMCR; Capt. Katheryn Sullivan, 
USMC (WR); Capt. Lucy B. Linton, USMC, 
(WR); Lt. Comdr. John H. Lumpkin, 
USCGR; Lt. John Blaffer, USCGR; Capt. 


Ww. L. Nelson (SC) USNR; Comdr. Earl D. 
Chesney (SC), USNR; Capt. W. M. Craig 
(MC), USNR; Comdr. E. J. Gough (MC), 


USNR; Lt. Comdr. David J. Fitzgibbon (DC), 
USNR; Capt. Renwick McIver, USNR; Lt. 
Comdr. H. C. Beers, USNR; Lt. Comdr. John 
H. Tolan, USNR; Lt. H. G. Putnam, USNR, 
Comdr. Joe Gardner, USNR; Lt. Francis 
Brawley, USNR; Lt. (jg) Murial M. Pard- 
ridge, W-V(S), USNR; Lt. Margaret Dives, 
USCG, (WR); Lt. Comdr. Helen Barry O’- 
Neill, W-V(S), USNR; Lt. Comdr. Clark M. 
Clifford, USNR; Capt. Gene Markey, USNR; 
Lt. (jg) Carolyn @. Browning, W-V(S), 
USNR; Comdr. J. J. McGaraghan (CEC), 
USNR; Lt. Theodore Chase, USNR; Lt. 
Comdr. John M. Schiff, USNR; Comdr. Free- 
man Cutler, USNR; Comdr. Robert M. Reyn- 
olds, USNR; and Lt. Robert A. Erwin, USNR. 


Gen. Eaton to Omaha 


Brig. Gen. Ralph P. Eaton, who as 
chief of staff of the XVIII Corps (Air- 
borne), participated in airborne opera- 
tions in Holland, Germany, the Ardennes 
and the Elbe River, has been assigned as 
Chairman Field Agencies, Section VII, 
War Department Manpower Board, 
Omaha, Nebr. 








House Passes Enlistment Bill 

Amending the bill to permit one year 
enlistments, the House this week passed 
the Voluntary Enlistment Bill designed to 
encourage enlistment as a means of build: 
ing up the Army and Navy. 

Passing of the measure _ followed 
lengthy floor debate, during which men- 
bers of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee argued over various other amend- 
ments many of which were also adopted. 

In addition to the one year enlistments, 
the House also agreed te an amendment 
offered by Representative Sparkman pro- 
viding that any person who enlists after 
1 June 1945, in the seventh grade, may 
be promoted to the sixth grade upon com- 
pletion of 6 months’ active service, pro- 
vided he has met the qualifications. 

Also agreed to was an amendment to 
the mustering out payment amendment. 
Under the bill as drawn section 7 cov- 
ered only the $300 mustering out payment 
as provided for under the Mustering-Out- 
Payment Act. It overlooked entirely the 
payments of $200 and $100. The amend- 
ment provides that the payments be made 
in a lump sum. 

The House agreed to include the Bland 
amendment which would include the 
Coast Guard in any part of the bill where 
the terms “Navy” or “Naval Establish- 
ment” is used. This provision brings the 
Coast Guard under the provisions of the 
bill. Presently the Coast Guard is under 
the Treasury Department during peace 
times. The amendment is intended to in- 
clude them and give them the benefits of 
the bill. 

With respect to allowances in lieu of 
quarters the House adopted the May 
amendment which provides that family 
allowances shall be for the period during 
which the family allowance payments are 
authorized to be made under the act. Un- 
der present conditions an enlisted man 
may, at his option, receive the monetary 
allowances in lieu of quarters for de 
pendents. As set forth in the Pay and Al 
lotment Act the allotment is $30 for the 
first child and $20 for each subsequent 
child. The amendment makes it clear that 
such payments are only authorized as set 
forth in the Act. 

Following the House action, the meas 
ure was sent to the Senate. Senator 
David I. Walsh introduced an identical 
bill and asked that it be referred first to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. After 
the bill has been considered by the Con- 
mittee on Naval Affairs the Senator said 
he would ask that it be immediately re 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af 
fairs. 

The Senator said that in the past, our 
peace time Army and Navy have bee! 
composed entirely of volunteers. Prac 
tically all persons who entered the Naval 
service immediately prior to and during 
the war are now anxious to be released 
he said. Very few of them show any il- 
dications of re-enlisting and making the 
Naval Service a career. 

“They are not applying to remain in the 
Naval Service due chiefly to the fact that 
under existing laws they cannot obtain 
certain benefits provided by Congress wt 
til after they are discharged or placed on 
an inactive status,” Senator Walsh said. 





Navy Bars Parrots 
The Navy Department this week issued 
an order prohibiting the transportation 
of parrots aboard ships entering United 
States ports. 
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Expansion of Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps 


The first legislative step toward ex- 
pansion of the post-war Regular Navy 
und Marine Corps by commissioning in 
the permanent establishments, Reserve 
Officers and former commissioned war- 
rant, Warrants, and enlisted men of the 
Regular establishments who served in 
commissioned grades during the war, was 
taken this week by Senator David I. 


| 


Walsh and Representative Carl Vinson, | 
chairmen of the Senate and House Com- | 


mittees on Naval Affairs. 

The two Congressional Naval leaders 
introduced bills which would permit the 
commissioning of such officers in the 
Regular Services temporarily in their 
present grades. 


No provision was made for a promo- | 


tion system nor for the method by which 
permanent grades would be determined, 
except that the bills specify that the new 
officers would retain their temporary 
higher appointments as long as and in 
the same manner as other officers of the 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps. 

The legislation is an endeavour on the 
part of Chairman Vinson and Chairman 
Walsh to establish a personnel strength 
for the Navy and Marine Corps in order 
that plans may be more firmly made and 
a speedy demobilization effected within 
these services, 

Chairmen Walsh and Vinson stated the 
bill was prepared by them after consulta- 
tion with officers in the Navy Department 
and that the bill represents in a “general 
way” the views of these officers. They 
stated also they expected to hold hear- 
ings on the measure in the near future 
and at that time they would have officers 
of the Department, as well as other in- 
terested persons, appear before the Com- 
mittee to express their views. 

The Bills authorize 500,000 enlisted 
and 58,000 officer personnel or a total of 
558,000 personnel for the Navy and 100,- 





000 enlisted and 8,000 officer personnel or | 


a total of 108,000 personnel for the Ma- 
rine Corps. During the war the peak 
numbers of personnel in those services 
was 5.389.000 for the Navy and 482,500 
for the Marine Corps. 

The Navy and Marine Corps already 
have instituted vigorous recruiting cam- 
paigns for volunteers in order to meet 
enlisted personnel requirements. 

In order to meet officer requirements 
for the post-war Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps an opportunity should be 
afforded to those officers of the Naval 
Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve and 
former enlisted and warrant personnel 
of the Navy and Marine Corps who served 
in commissioned grades during the war to 
transfer to the officer list of the Regular 
Navy Establishment. 

“These personnel performed — their 
duties admirably during the war” the 
chairman said “and the way should be 
opened in order that they may continue 
to serve in the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps if they so desire.” 


Former officers who served on active 


duty during World War II and who were | 


Separated from such services under 
honorable conditions by discharge or res- 
ignation are also eligible for appoint- 
ment. 

Personnel appointed to permanent 
grades or ranks under the proposed 
legislation will be appointed temporarily 
to the same grade and rank and with the 
Same precedence in the Regular Navy or 
Marine Corps as they held in their Re- 
Serve status, and will retain this tem- 
porary higher appointment as long as 
and in the same manner as will other of- 
ficers of the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps. 

Appointments i:: the Regular Services 
are to be made pursuant to regulations 
prescribed by the President. These 
regulations are to include the standards 
and qualifications for appointment, the 
determination of lineal position and 
Precedence of appointees, and provi- 
sions for the assignment of running mates 
to officers appointed to the Staff Corps of 
the Regular Navy. 


Capt. Nelson to AFRS 
Capt. Harmon O. Nelson reported in to 
Armed Forces Radio Service headquar- 
ters, Los Angeles, on temporary duty 
after 21 months in the Pacific, it was an- 
hounced by Col. Thomas H. A. Lewis, 
Commandant of AFRS. 








Committee Demobilization 


Hearing 

Continuing hearings on demobilization, 
the Senate Military Committee had as 
witnesses before it this week, Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy Artemus L. Gates, 
Vice Adm. Louis E. Denfeld, Chief of 
Bureau of Personnel, USN, and Brig. Gen. 
G. C. Thomas, USMC. 

Under questioning, Secretary Gates 
stated that the Navy is not justified in 
returning all naval personnel to civilian 
life at present; that there will not be any 
unnecessary delay in separating them 
from the Navy but that all will have to 
be treated fairly, especially those who 
have been overseas in combat; and that 
there has been a change in the point sys- 
tem which will favor men with large fam- 
ilies. Enlisted men who have reached the 
age of 30 and have at least three chil- 
dren are to be discharged immediately, 
but no one will be released for economic 
and reconversion purposes. 

Admirai Denfeld revealed that the 
Navy intends to complete specialist pro- 
grams in radar and along other lines in 
spite of the ending of the war in the 
knowledge that this will be of value to 
the Navy and to the students, the inten- 
tion being, in addition, to live up to its 
promises along educational lines. 

To separate 764,000 enlisted men and 
75,000 officers by Christmas and 3,000,000 
by 1 Sept. 1946 was declared the goal of 
the Navy, by Admiral Denfeld, and to re- 
duce its size to 500,000 enlisted men and 
50,000 officers by that time to man the 
recommended ship-size of that service. 

According to Admiral Denfeld, the 
speed of separations will be determined 
by the manpower needs of the Navy, the 
transportation possibilities, and admin- 
istration connected with discharging the 
personnel. Seme of the delay will be due 
to having to take ships to safe harbors 
and preparing many of them for lay-up. 

Replying to questioning Admiral Den- 
feld said that as of 1 August 62 per cent 
of the personnel were outside the United 
States—1,997,000 being in the Pacific 
Theater, 1,270,227 in the United States, 
and 133,640 in the Atlantic Theater. 

Brig. Gen. Gerald C. Thomas, USMC, 
testifying for the Marine Corps stated 
that at the capitulation of Japan the fol- 
lowing plan was put into effect: It (1) 
lbirected the release of all men with a 
critical score of 85 or more points. This 
involved 40,199 men, 15,405 being over- 
seas and 11,278 more undergoing medical 
treatment. (2) Directed the release of all 
limited duty specialists regardless of 
point seores. (3) Reduced its selective 
service call for October from 6,800 to 4,- 
150. (4) Discontinued the enlistment of 
Women Marines and directed the separa- 
tion of women with 25 or more points. 
This affected 4,400. (5) Directed that no 
men with 70 or more points be sent over- 
and that no additional women be 
sent overseas. 

Greneral Thomas said that on the basis 
of changes in Marine Corps plans addi- 
tional steps were taken on 12 Sept. as 
follows: The critical score was reduced to 
70 thus making eligible for separation 
47,072 enlisted personnel; cut the age for 
release from 38 to 35. This affected 9,000 
officers and enlisted men; directed that 
no men with 40 or more points should be 
sent overseas; and asked Selective Ser- 
vice for only 1,000 men per month for 
October and November. 

According to General Thomas it is ex- 
pected that the Marine Corps will be de- 
mobilized to post-war strength by 1 Sept. 
146. 


seas 





Gen. Terry to India 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Alexander Terry, 
Commanding General of the Second Sery- 
ice Command with headquarters at Gov- 
ernors Island, has been ordered to as- 
sume command of U. 8S. Forces in the In- 
dia-Burma Theater, relieving Lt. Gen. 
Raymond A. Wheeler, who has been rec- 
ommended to be Chief of Engineers, USA. 

General Terry’s successor has been se- 
lected but no announcement will be made 
until he arrives to take over his new 
duties at an early date. 

General Terry, born at Abbeville, Ala., 
on 22 Noy. 1885, was graduated from the 
United States Military Academy in Feb- 
ruary, 1908, and was commissioned a 











Chief of Staff, AGF 

Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, known for 
his combat leadership in the European 
and Pacific Theaters, has been assigned 
as Chief of Staff of Army Ground Forces, 
succeeding Maj. Gen. James G. Christian- 
son, the office of General Jacob L. Devers, 
Commanding General of AGF, has an- 
nounced. General Christianson has been 
given an assignment in the Pacific 
Theater. 

General Collins, commander of the VII 
Corps throughout the entire European 
campaign, became known as the conqueror 
of Cherbourg after he took his organiza- 
tion into action north of Le Grandvey 
on D-Day in Normandy. He presented 
Monsieur Paul Reynaud, Mayor of Cher- 
bourg, a flag made of parachutes carried 
by American paratroopers in their Nor- 
mandy leaps, and was one of the first 
American generals to score a major tri- 
umph on the Continent. 

Shortly following the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, General Collins was 
given command of the 25th Infantry 
(Tropic Lightning) Division, and sailed 


with this unit to the South Pacific. He 
led the 25th against the defenders of 
Guadalcanal and the Solomon Islands, 


later taking it to Munda where again his 
forces delivered effective blows against 
the Japs. 





Navy Nurses to GWU 
The following officers of the Navy 
Nurse Corps will report on 24 Sept. 1945 
to George Washington University, for a 
course in Dietetics: 
Regular Nurse Corps 


Lt. Virginia M. Bates 

Lt. Leona A. Bickler 

Lt. Grace O. Pollard 

Lt. (jg) Ruby L. Sullivan 

Lt. (jg) Rose A. Yonker 

Lt. (jg) Genevieve E. Repper 

Lt. (jg) Barbara L. Berry 

Lt. (jg) Burneice P. Nachajka 

Lt. (jg) Catherine E. Welsh 

Lt. (jg) Anna M. Emert 

Lt. (jg) Edna A. Hobbie 

Lt. (jg) Elizabeth M. Ross 

Lt. (jg) Mary E. Matthews 
Reserve Nurse Corps 

Lt. Virginia B. Vaughn 

Lt. Ruth M. Weast 

Lt. Mary E. Robinson 

Lt. Roechina N. Adinolfi 

Lt. Kathryn T. Gaughen 

Lt. (ig) Mary E. MacDonald 

Lt .(jg) Marie E. Fellin 

Lt. (jg) Fern G. Miller 

Lt. (jg) Thelma J. Faina 

Lt. (jg) Bertha Smith 

Lt. (jz) Sara Beamesderfer 

Lt. (jg) Marjorie R. Fayard 

Lt. (jg) Betty J. Holmes 

Lt. (jg) Neil E. Holmes 

Lt. (jg) Gladys R. Komenda 

Lt. (jg) Celeste C. Garrett 


The nine months’ course is under the 
direction of Miss Frances Kirkpatrick, 
Professor of Home Economics, and gives 
thirty-two (32) college credits. While at- 
tending this course, nurses may qualify 
for other university subjects of their own 
choosing as their schedule permits. 





Enlistment Policy Amended 

Enlistment directly into the Regular 
Army is now authorized of male citizens 
of the United States, aged 18 to 35 years, 
physically and otherwise qualified for 
general military service. This is an addi- 
tional authorization covering a class not 
mentioned in the Regular Army enlist- 
ment policy set forth in War Department 
Cireular 249, the complete text of which 
was published in the 25 Aug. issue of the 
ARMY AND NAvy JOURNAL, 

Regular Army enlistment is also offered 
to those 35 years of age and over who 
have had active service in the Army ter- 
minated by honorable discharge, provid- 
ing they have had total active service 
equal to or exceeding the following: 

Age 35 under 36, three months; 36 un- 
der 37, one year; 37 under 38, two years; 
88 under 39, three years; 39 under 40, 
four years; 40 and over, five years. 

In addition, men honorably discharged 
under the provisions of Readjustment 
Regulations 1-1 may be enlisted or reen- 
listed in the Regular Army as set forth in 
the above mentioned circular, with the 
new provision that such discharge was 


second lieutenant in the Coast Artillery | on or after 12 May 1945, and that enlist- 


Corps. He became a major general 1 Oct. 
1940. 


ment or reenlistment is effected prior to 
20 Oct. 1945. 
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Build Up Army Reserve 


More than sixty-five per cent of all 


| army officers currently being separated 











from active duty are accepting commis- 
sions in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, it 
was learned here this week. All officers ac- 
cepting commissions in the Officers’ Re- 
serve will retain their rank attained dur- 
ing the war. 

Brig. Gen. E. A. Evans, secretary of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association, pointed out 
that in addition to commissioned officers a 
large number of enlisted men have indi- 
cated their desire to join the Reserve 
component. He said that in some Sepa- 
ration centers the number had gone as 
high as fifteen per cent. 

As a means of aiding in the drive to 
build up the Army Reserve Corps, Presi- 
dent Harry 8S. Truman sent a brief memo 
to all officers and enlisted men. President 
Truman said: 

“Our country, which you have served s0 
well, needs your continued patriotic support 
in the Organized Reserve Corps. 

“When you leave the service, I am _ per- 
sonally interested that, as an enlisted man, 
you enlist in the Reserves, or that, as an 
officer you accept a new commission in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. In so doing you will 
contribute to the future security of our coun- 
try immeasurably.” 

Joining President Truman, General of 
the Army George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, declared in a message to officers 
and men: 

“To better guarantee the performance of 
this peace, I am convinced that it is necessary 
to build up a strong citizen army. The world 
must recognize that we are at all times pre- 
pared to defend the peace. Furthermore, we 
owe it to our country, and to the comrades 
who have made the great sacrifice, to insure 
that never again will Americans be drawn 
into a war unprepared. 

“Therefore, I earnestly hope that you will 
give careful consideration to the importance 
of enrolling in one of the civilian components 
of the Army when you are relieved from 
active duty, that there may be a solid foun- 
dation of veterans for the necessary regenera- 
tion of the citizen forces.” 





Pacific Troop Movements 

The evacuation of eight United States 
Army stations in the Philippines and 
abandonment of other Pacific islands by 
American troops at the earliest possible 
date has been ordered by General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur, according to 
reports from the Pacific. 

At the same time it was reported that 
thirteen United States divisions number- 
ing some 175,000 men will be landed in 
Japan by the end of September and early 
October. 

With respect to the Philippines it is un- 
derstood that reserve airfields will be 
maintained at three points, where the 
Far East Air Forces will keep only the 
minimum detachments needed to service 
aircraft. The three points are: 

1. Mindoro, in the Philippines, invaded 
last 12 Dec. by the 508d Parachute In- 
fantry Regiment. 

2. Cebu, in the Philippines, invaded by 
the American Division 26 March. 

3. Biak Island, off Dutch New Guinea, 
invaded by the United States Forty-first 
Division 28 May, 1944. 

Areas to be evacuated include Morotai 
Island, Sulu Archipelago in the Philip- 
pines, Middleburg Island (Sansapor, 
Dutch New Guinea), Palawan in the 
Philippines, Davao and Malanbang on 
Mindanao Island and Iloilo on Panay. 

With respect to the thirteen U. 8. Divi- 
sions which will land in Japan, the tenta- 
tive schedule and objectives are: 

Seventy-seventh Infantry Division, Otaru, 
4 Oct.; Eighty-first Infantry Division, Ao- 
mori, 4 Oct.; Twenty-fourth Infantry Divi- 
sion, Kochi, 22 Oct.; Forty-first Infantry Di- 
vision, Kure and Hiroshima, 3 Oct.; Fortieth 
Infantry Division, Fusan, 26 Sept.; Ninety- 
sixth Infantry Division, indefinite. 

Fifth Marine Division, Sasebo, 22 Sept., 
with advance party arriving at Nagaski, 16 
Sept.; Thirty-second Infantry Division, 
Fukoka, 15 Oct.; Second Marines, Nagaski, 
26 Sept.: Thirty-third Infantry Division, 
Osaka, 25 Sept. 

Ninety-eighth Infantry Division, Kobe and 
Kyoto, 27 Sept.; Sixth Infantry Division, 
Osaka or Nagoya, 23 Oct.; Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry Division, Nagoya, 2 Oct. 

In addition, the Ninth Corps will arrive in 
Hokkaido, 26 Sept.; the 158th Regimental 
Combat Team will reach Yokohama, 21 Oct.; 
the Tenth Corps, Kure, 3 Oct.; the First 
Corps, Osaka, 25 Sept., and the Fifth Am- 


phibious Corps, Sasebo, 22 Sept. 
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Changes In Army Regulations 


The War Department has issued the 
following Regulations and Changes in 
Regulations: 

AR 35-4895. “Vouchers for Travel of Mili- 
tary Personnel and Their Dependents.” 
Changes 3 issued 10 Sept. Supersede Changes 
2, 28 July 1945. Only Change now in force. 

AR 210-10. “Administration.” Changes 16 
issued 8 Sept. Supersede par. I, section III, 
WD Cire 134, 1944; par. 2, section III, WD 
Cire. 439, 1944; section II, WD Circ. 95, 1945, 
and section I, WD Cire. 179, 1945. Changes 
now in force 1 to 16, except Changes 2 which 
has been superseded. 

AR 600-37. “Prescribed Service Uniform — 
Women Personnel of the Army.” Changes 2 
issued 7 Sept. Supersede Change 1, 10 May 
1945, and section II, WD Circ. 208, 1945. 

AR 615-360. “Enlisted Men; Discharge; Re- 
lease from Active Duty.” Changes 6 issued 
11 Sept. Supersede Changes 5, 25 May 1945. 
Changes now in force: 4 and 6. 

AR 850-20. “‘Precautions in Handling Gas- 
oline.” Changes 3 issued 10 Sept Changes now 
in force: 2 and 3. 

AR 850-100. “Promotion of Rifle Practice.” 
Changes 1 issued 8 Sept. 


Gen. Groves Awarded D.S.M. 
Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, officer in 
charge of the atomic bomb project, was 





presented the Distinguished Service 
Medal by Secretary Stimson, in a cere- 


mony held in Mr. Stimson’s office in The 
Pentagon, 12 Sept. 

The ceremony was attended by high- 
ranking Army officers, headed by Gen. 
Thomas T. Handy, Deputy Chief of Staff ; 
Dr. James B. Conant, President of Har- 
yard University ; and by General Groves’ 
wife, son, and daughter, Mrs. Grace W. 
Groves, Lt. Richard F. Groves, and Miss 

Gwen Groves. 

The Secretary of War congratulated 
General Groves on his accomplishments, 
and said that it was a very rare occa- 
sion when the work of a single officer has 
so much to do with the ending of a war. 





Price Adjustment Board 


Appointments of Lt. Col. John S. Sen- 
senbrenner and Mr. George H. Knutson 
as members of the War Department Price 
Adjustment Board were announced by 
the War Department this week. 

Lt. Col. Sensenbrenner, a veteran of 
World War I, Field Artillery, has served 
three years in World War II, part of 
which was with Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Expeditionary Force in the Eu- 
ropean Theater of Operations. Before vol- 
unteering his services for World War II 
Lt. Col. Sensenbrenner was vice presi- 
dent of Kimberly-Clark Corporation of 
Neenah, Wisc., and a director of numer- 


ous industrial companies. 
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Surplus Army Installations 


The War Department this week an- 
nounced a list of 17 military installa- 
tions which have become surplus to its 
needs and which will soon be turned over 
to the Surpius Property Board for as- 
signment to disposal agencies. These 
properties are located in 12 states and in- 
clude five large camps, each more than 
14,000 acres in size. 

This first large declaration of surplus 
installations since the end of the war will 
return to the public more than 178,000 
acres of the 6,300,000 acres purchased 
and 6,200,000 acres leased by the War 
Department since 1 July, 1940. 

The surplus installations follow: 

Fort Brady, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Camp Callan, San Diego, Calif. 


Fort DuPont, Delaware City, Dela. 

Camp Ellis, Table Grove, Il. 

Camp Fannin, (except cantonment area), 
Tyler, Tex. 

Horn Island, Miss. 

Camp McCain, Grenada, Miss. 

Camp Millard, Bueyrus, Ohio. 


Mississippi Ordnance Plant (exclusive of 
industrial facilities), Flora, Miss. 

Fort Niagara, Youngstown, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Port of Embarkation (exclu- 
sive of ammunition loading pier at Hog Is- 
land), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Camp River Rouge, Detroit, Mich. 

Camp Thomas A. Scott, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Camp Skokie, Glenview, III. 

Camp Sutton, Monroe, N. C. 

Camp Van Dorn, Centerville, Miss. 

Camp Wheeler, Franklinton, Ga. 





Optometry Corps Bill Passes 


To establish an Optometry Corps jin the 
Medical Department of the Army, the 
House this week passed H. R. 3755. To be 
eligible for commissioning as an officer, a 
‘andidate must be a graduate of an op- 
tometry college or school approved by 
the Council on Education and Profession- 
al Guidance of the American Optometric 
Association, and must have been a prac- 
titioner for at least two years after grad- 
uation. 

Officers in the Corps will be assigned 
to optometrical duty or to administra- 
tive duty connected therewith. When 
doing optometrical duty they will be un- 
der the orders of a medical officer who is 
an ophthalmologist. The Corps would be 
limited to 60 officers in grades from sec- 
ond lieutenant to colonel, inclusive. 


AAF Radio Broadcasts Cut 

Army Air Forces official network radio 
broadcasts and radio personnel will be 
cut in half by the end of September by 
General of the Army H. H. Arnold, Com- 
manding General of the AAF. 

At the same time a peace-time schedule 
of six national broadcasts weekly will be 
maintained to keep the public fully in- 
formed of developments in the post-war 
Air Force, AAF redeployment and de- 
mobilization, manpower needs and op- 
portunities, achievements in aeronautical 
research, activities of the occupational 
air forces in Europe and Japan, surplus 
property disposal, and objectives of na- 
tional security. 

The AAF Radio Production Unit in 
Los Angeles, Calif., will be inactivated 30 
Sept. All actual broadcasting will be han- 
dled after 1 Oct. by the AAF Radio Pro- 
duction Unit in New York City, under 
supervision of the Hez idquart ers AAF Of- 
fice of Radio Production in Washington. 





Praises Signal Corps 

Under date of 15 August, Under Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson wrote 
Maj. Gen. H. C. Ingles, Chief Signal Offi- 
cer, the following letter: 

“It must be as pleasing for you as it is 
for me, now that the war is over, to think 
hew the great improvements in communica- 
tions brought about during the stress of bat- 
tle can at last be put to peacetime use. 

“But for the great strides made in Signal 
Corps equipment, particularly in radar, the 
war would certainly not be concluded at this 
early date. 

“I have some knowledge of the difficult 
problems you and your staff have solved. I 
am acquainted, as I wish the whole country 
were better acquainted, with the magnitude 
of your achievement. 

“Please allow me at this time to say thank- 
you for your magnificent contribution to the 
victory of our nation and our Allies.” 

General Ingles circulated the letter to 
all Signal Corps personnel, military and 
civilian, with the following indorsement: 

“The above letter is addressed to me merely 
as a representative of the Signal Corps. The 
magnificent job which the Signal Corps has 
done in this war has been accomplished only 
by the continuous and unremitting efforts of 
the splendid Signal Corps men and women. 
both military and civilian, all over the world. 

“Your untiring work, initiative, unselfish- 
ness and cooperative spirit has furnished a 
pattern of service that will be an inspiration 
in the Army for many years to come. 

“IT want to add my personal thanks 
Judge Patterson’s to all of you.” 


to 





Temp. Promotions of Regulars 
Lt. Col. to Col. 


W. W. Aring, AC J. E. James, jr., QMC 
F. F. Carpenter, jr., J. W. Lockett, Inf. 
FA (. H. Prunty, Cav. 
Cc. B. Duff, GSC 
Maj. to Lt. Col. 
H. D. Balliett, Inf. E. E. Hallinger, CAC 
J. W. Dobson, Cav. W. R. Reilly, Inf. 
Cc. W. Florance, jr., J. S. Shapland, CE 
QMC 
Capt. to Maj. 
K. R. Brown, Inf. L. W. Hough, jr., AC 
R. H. Dettre, jr., AC L. Riley, jr., Inf. 
Ist Lt. to Capt. 


Victor Arnold Franklin, Inf. 





Sees Training Need 

Jolin J. McCloy, Assistant Secretary of 
War, this week declared that the atomic 
bomb has not removed the need for Uni- 
versal Military training. 

Speaking before the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. McCloy stated that the 
principles of the new bomb and the pos- 
sibility that these principles may become 
available to our enemies, will present a 
new threat to our national security. 

“To meet this threat,” he said, “new 
and highly technical training and plan- 
ning obviously will be necessary. The 
need for specialization has become great- 
er than ever before.” 


Undeveloped Film 

Undeveloped film sent by all service 
personnel overseas to the United States 
should be wrapped in a separate package 
and distinctly marked “tndeveloped 
Film” on the outside wrapper, Maj. Gen. 
Archer L. Lerch, The Provost Marshal 
General, warned this week. Packages 
shipped from overseas are examined by 
an inspectroscope, an X-Ray-like machine, 
used to detect the shipment of stolen 
Government property. This machine 
ruins undeveloped film. 
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Overseas Xmas Packages 

Overseas Christmas mailing rules have 
been announced by the War Department, 
as a means of. assuring that gifts to 
service men abroad will receive their 
packages in the shortest possible time. 

According to the Department’s instruc- 
tions gifts must be mailed between Sep- 
tember 15 and October 15. It is pointed 
out that this is the only time you can 
mail a parcel overseas to an army person 
without written request from him or her. 
The Department also warns that pack- 
ages must not be mailed if the recipient 
is on the way back to this country or is 
likely to be coming before Christmas. 

It is stated that if there is any reason 
to believe that the recipient may move to 
a new location soon, it is necessary to 
wait until the new address is given. 

The latest address must be used com- 
pletely and accurately. 

The gift must be packed in a heavy box 
and tied with strong cord. Such packages 
must weigh not more than 5 pounds, and 
measure not more than 15 inches long, or 
a total of 36 inches in length and girth 
combined. 

It is further suggested that only usable 


gifts be selected, such as dried fruit, 
canned luxury foods, razor blades, foun- 


tain pens, wallets or watches. No perish- 
able foods, intoxicants, weapons, poisons 
or any inflammable materials, including 
matches and lighter fluids, must be sent 





Women’s Recreation Center 

Army Hadqs., MidPac, Ft. Shafter, 7. 
H.—Women Army officers in the Middle 
Pacific now have their own recreation 
center, on the Cooke BEstate, Laie, on 
Oahu, T. H. 

Located on one of the finest swimming 
beaches on the island, the new center, 
first of its kind for women officers, is com- 
pletely equipped to provide Army nurses 
and WAC officers an enjoyable respite 
from military duties. The house has been 
remodeled to provide accommodations for 
as many as 20 officers on leave or over- 
night pass. 

Brig. Gen. 
geon General, 
address in the absence of Lt. 
C. Richardson, jr.. MidPac Army com 
mander who was in Tokyo. Brig. Gen. 
Roy E. Blount, commanding Army Port 
and Service Command, accepted the in- 
stallation. The center will be operated by 
APSC’s Morale Division, commanded by 
Lt. Col. Amos W. Flemings. 


Commended for Flood Work 

Puerto Rico—Lt. James R. Bostick, has 
been publicly commended by the City of 
Salinas, P. R., for directing the Army's 
assistance last month during the Salinas 
River flood when much of the city was 
inundated. 

At a ceremony in the Salinas City Hall 
this week, Mayor Francisco cen 
presented Lieutenant Bostick a copy of : 
resolution of gratitude passed by the 
Municipal Assembly. Other copies of the 
resolution were forwarded to Lieutenant 
Bostick’s superior officers, including Maj. 
Gen. William M. Grimes, Commanding 
General of the Antilles Department. 


Col. Hartman to Air Group 
Lt. Col. Phillip Hartman, recently re 
leased from the Army Air Forces, has 
been appointed manager of the New York 
office of the Aircraft Industries Associa 
tion. Colonel Hartman entered the Army 
via the Infantry School in 1940 and was 


John M. Willis, MidPae Sur- 
gave the formal dedicatory 
Gen. Robert 








assigned to the Air Corps in the same 
year. He saw service in Procurement, 
Materiel, Industrial Labor and Man 
power branches of the AAF. 
THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
of San Frarcisco 
560 SUTTER STREET 
(incorporated 1924) 
Headquaiters for all Commissioned Officers of the Armed 
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Mimeograph 
help bring 


Mimeograph* duplication turns out 
the paper work for the greatest mass 
movement in history. 


As you well know, every soldier that moves, moves 

on written orders. Take some millions of men. and 

start them moving, and you have paper work that 
for sheer bulk dazes the imagination. 

The problem of getting our troops back from over- 
seas without delay and confusion, had to have an 
answer. It was found in the use of Mimeograph stencil 
duplication and the new Mimeograph Dual stencil. 

Instead of shipping vast amounts of paper and sup- 
plies overseas for producing the ne.ded numbers of move- 
ment orders, these orders are now prepared overseas 
using Mimeograph Lual stencil sheets. In one typing 
operation on the Mimeograph Dual stencil sheet, two sep- 

arate masters are produced. 

Once prepared, the identical stencils go their separate 
ways. Primarily, the first stencil is used for w.dvance in- 
formation and planning purposes. It precedes the personnel 
by air courier to both Staging Area and Reception Center 
in the United States. 

The other travels with the troops, and to it is added both 
the port endorsement and staging area endorsement. From 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Dual Stencils 
them home 






both these stencils, which can be re-used, the nec- 





essary number of copies can be produced when and 





where they are needed. 





This means an enormous savings in clerical per- 
sonnel. What used to take one day to do, now takes 





about forty-five minutes. 


It speeds the movement of troops because it permits 






advance planning for their reception and disposition. 





It eases the shipping problem. Vast quantities of 





paper and supplies no longer need to be sent overseas. 





Unit and group leaders who formerly might have been 
responsible for a mailbag of documents, now need to 









carry only one manila envelope. 
* * * 






This is but one instance of how Mimeograph duplication 





has helped solve wartime paper work problems for the Army 
and the Navy. Whether your problem is an entire paper work 


procedure or a mere reproduction of ten to a thousand copies 







of a letter or bulletin, the Mimeograph duplicator and 









Mimeograph supplies should provide you 





with the desired results. 





A. B. Dick Company 
720 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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Ships for Navy Day 

Americans next month will see many 
units of the fleet which hastened victory 
for the Allies. These ships, including the 
USS Missouri—scene of the surrender 
ceremony—wil! be deployed in Atlantic 
and Pacific ports for Navy Day, 27 Oct. 

The tentative deployment schedule, 
which will be amplified later as plans are 
completed for the location of ships at 
specific ports, is as follows: 

U. 8S. Atlantic Ports—the battleships 
Missouri, North Carolina, Washington, 
New Mexico, Mississippi, New York and 
Idaho; the aircraft carriers Randolph, 
Wasp, Enterprise, Ranger, Monterey, Ba- 
taan and Langley; the cruisers Boise, 
Richmond and Concord; the destroyers 
Charles Ausburne, Aulick, Claxton, Dy: 
son, Braine, Converse, Focte, Young, John 
Rodgers, Harrison, McKee, Murray, Kim- 
berly Ringgold, Schroeder, Sigsbee and 
Dashiell. 

U. 8S. Pacific 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, 
bama, lowa, West Virginia, Colorado, 
Maryland, Arkansas and Texas; the air- 
craft carriers Ticonderoga, Hornet, Sara- 
toga and Bunker Hill; the cruisers Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Amsterdam, Vicksburg 
and Tucson; the destroyers Mansfield, 
DeHaven, Lyman K. Swenson, Collett, 
Maddox, Blue, Brush, Taussig and Sam- 
uel N. Moore. 


USS Houston Command 


126 





Ports—the battleships 
Indiana, Ala- 





Capt. William H. Behrens, USN, has 
been relieved as commander of USS 
Houston by Capt. Howard W. Orem, 


USN. Captain Behrens is now on tempo- 
rary duty with Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel in Washington, pending his assign- 
ment soon as commanding officer of the 
United States Naval Training Center, 
Bainbridge, Md., with the rank of Com- 
modore. 

Comdr. George N. Miller, USN, has as- 
sumed duties as Executive Office of the 
Houston. 





Navy Supply Corps 

Reserve and temporary officers of the 
Line as well as Staff Corps may submit 
application for appointment to Supply 
Corps, U. S. Navy, the Navy Department 
announced this week. 

Officers with appropriate backgrounds 
for Supply Corps by reason of college 
training, Navy experience or civilian oc- 
cupation are eligible. Such officers will 
receive adequate training for Supply 
Corps duties. 
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Underwater Protective Systems 

Construction of strong, water-tight com- 
partments and more extensive building 
of underwater protective systems saved 
many United States ships from sinking 
after they had been struck by the enemy 
in World War II, the Navy Department 
pointed out this week. 

The cruiser USS New Orleans, with 150 
feet of her bow missing, (one-fourth of 
her length), steamed thousands of miles 
under her own power to the West Coast 
for repairs. 

The new battleship USS North Caro- 
lina actually increased her speed from 
19 to 25 knots after being hit by a sub- 
marine torpedo in the summer of 1942. 

Even smaller warships displayed this 
Same ruggedness as a result of the im- 
proved construction. The 1,850-ton de- 
stroyer USS Selfridge steamed back to 
port at ten knots after being struck by 
two torpedoes and losing the forward 
third of her hull. 

Survival of the big carriers USS Frank- 
lin, USS Enterprise, USS Intrepid and 
USS Bunker Hill and the new cruisers 
USS Houston and USS Canberra to the 
changed plan of ship-construction which 
began evolving immediately after World 
War I. 

The ability to survive heavy damage 
was brought about largely by the best 
distribution of weight available for pro- 
tective purposes, including the armor of 
larger warships. 

Warship developments in recent years 
included a higher degree of subdivision 
by increasing the number of water-tight 
compartments. the extension of water- 
tight bulkheads to the upper decks, im- 
proved types of water-tight doors and 
hatches and improved closure devices for 
isolating damaged areas. 

The newest battleships and aircraft 
carriers, for example, have nearly 1,000 
water-tight compartments, while the new- 
est destroyers have about 100. 


Navy Enlistment 

Snlisted reservists and inductees may 
transfer immediately to the Regular Navy 
in approximately 40 different ratings, the 
Navy Department announced this week. 

The Navy said that those in the Reg- 
ular Navy whose enlistments have ex- 
pired but have been involuntarily ex- 
tended as a result of the war may like- 
wise re-enlist. Civilians within the age 
group of 17 to 30 years, inclusive, may 
enlist through Navy Recruiting Stations 
throughout the country. 


Navy Supply Corps 
Reserve and temporary officers of the 
line as well as staff corps may submit 
application for appointment to Supply 
Corps, U. S. Navy, it was announced this 
week. 


Officers with appropriate backgrounds | 


for Supply Corps by reason of college 
training, Navy experience, or civilian oc- 
cupation are eligible. 


Radio Technicians Training 

The radio technicians and aviation ra- 
dio technicians training program for 
Navy enlisted personnel has been re- 
turned to the status under which it op- 
erated prior to 15 Aug. 

All men engaged in this training pro- 
gram, including those at recruit training 
centers, will complete an accelerated 
course whether they are Regular Navy, 
Naval Reserve, or inductees. Under the 
new directive, persons in this program 
may transfer to general service at their 
own request. 

Students who voluntarily enlisted in 
the Regular Navy since 22 Aug. to con- 
tinue their radio technician training may 
remain in the Regular Navy, or may re- 
vert to their former status. 

The radio technican and aviation ra- 
dio technician training program has been 
returned to its former status in order to 
avoid discharge of enlisted personnel out- 
side the demobilization point formula. 
Men in the program will be released un- 
der the Navy’s demobilization plan when 
they accumulate enough points to qualify 
in the same manner as other ratings in 
the service. Men not eligible for demobili- 
zation upon completion of training will 
be assigned in their specialty as the needs 
of the service require. 

Approximately 25,000 enlisted person- 
nel will be affected by this directive. 





Personnel Now in Training 

Decision on the disposition of person- 
nel now engaged in certain Navy training 
programs, including the larger officer 
training programs, has been made by the 
Navy Department. 

Trainees in Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps scheduled to graduate in 
the term ending 1 Nov. will be retained 
on active duty after commissioning un- 
less they are eligible for release on points 
under the demobilization formula. 

Transfers to the NROTC program from 
V-12 will increase the number in NROTC 
to approximately 19,000 by 1 Nov. Final 
disposition of other groups now enrolled 
in the NROTC or scheduled to be so en- 
rolled will be determined at a later date. 

Engineers, physics majors, aerology 
majors and pre-supply candidates will 
complete their training in V-12 and will 
be retained on active duty. They will be 
commissioned as officers upon the com- 
pletion of their V-12 courses, or upon the 
completion of further training, to be sub- 
sequently determined. 

Medical, dental, theological, pre-medi- 
eal, pre-dental and pre-theological stu- 
dents will be released to inactive duty in 
the Naval Reserve, with the stipulation 
that they continue their medical, dental, 
theological, pre-medical, pre-dental or 
pre-theological training. 

In the midshipman training program, 

carried on through the Naval Reserve 
Midshipmen’s Schools, all graduates prior 
to 1 Sept. and since that date have been 
| called to active duty. Those graduating 
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| in the future will be retained on actiye 
duty as officers. 

Aviation cadets in training under the 
V-5 program will be released, without re- 
striction as to number, to inactive duty if 
they do not wish to continue their train- 
ing. Aviators are in excess and are being 
released under reduced critical scores in 
the Navy demobilization plan. The length 
of time (18 months), the expense and the 
hazards in training aviation cadets were 
other factors in this decision. 





USMC Nominations 
The following nominations were sent to 
the Senate 18 Sept: 
Francis P. Dayton, 
Marine Corps, to be 
1945. 

The below-named citizens to he 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps: 
Walter S. Metzger, Arnold B. 

liam H. Rankin. 


a warrant officer of th: 
a captain from 9 Jun 


second 


Capps, Wil 





Naval Uniforms 

In the future the style and design of 
the chief petty officer’s blue coat will be 
identical with the style and design of 
commissioned and warrant officer’s blue 
service coat, the Navy Department said 
this week. 

At the same time the Department stated 
that chief petty officers would wear over- 
coats of a similar design as those worn by 
commissioned officers. 

Although the Navy’s order becomes ef- 
fective immediately, it was pointed out 
that personnel who may be affected are 
authorized to wear the old-type uniform 
until they no longer become serviceable. 





Hurricane Hunters 

Inaugurated early in the war when fly- 
ing toward hurricanes was considered 
little short of suicide, the Navy Depart- 
ment this week revealed that its airmen 
who fly out into storm areas, had circled 
the hurricane which struck Florida coast 
last week. 

These “hurricane hunters,” who liter- 
ally seek out storms and accompany them 
for tracking purposes, were developed by 
both Army and Navy Airmen and aerolo- 
gists in a joint operation, working in con- 
junction with the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

The project was directed by Capt. 
Howard T. Orville, USN, Head of the 
Naval Aerology Flight Division, Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Air. Navy fliers last year successfully 
tracked 11 hurricanes. Fleet Air Wings 
11 and 12 were performing these duties. 

The recent hurricane activity in the 
Atlantic was in the hands of VPB 114. 
An aerological officer goes on each flight. 

VPB 114 is commanded by Lt. Comdr. 
Gorden W. Smith, USN. The executive 
officer is Lt. Comdr. Elbert V. Cain, jr. 
USNR. The flight officer is Lt. Comdr. 
John W. McCort, USNR. Operations offi- 
cer is Lt. Robert J. Walsh, USNR. Lt. 
John A. Murch, USNR, is the squadron's 
engineering officer. 

Aerological officers 
squadron are: Lt. Comdr. Norman %. 
Haber, Comdr. Earl G, O'Dell, 
USNR, Lt. USN, It. 
(jg) Theodore F. USN. 


” 


attached to the 


USNR, Lt. 
John W. Sparkman, 
Lindeman, 





DepenpasLe 
Power 





| 

| Aboard many ships of the U. S. Novy, 
Coast Guard and Maritime Commission, 
electric power for a host of vital installa- 
tions is supplied by Electro Dynamic 
motors and generators. 
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Sec. Patterson on Radio 


Declaring that the Army was anxious | 
| College historical section in Washington, 
| D. C., will retire effective at the end of 


to return its men and women to their 
homes, Secretary of War Patterson, at 
the same time warned that America must 
not jeopardize the future peace of the 
world or the safety and well-being of 
our occupational forces. 

Speaking before a nation-wide 
audience, Secretary Patterson said that 
the program to reduce our strength from 
over eight million down to two and a 
half million by next July is a tremendous 
tusk. It depends he said, upon our ability 


Retires After 51 Years 


Maj. William Hayes, of the Army War 


the year in his permanent rank of chief 
warrant officer after a record total of 51 


| years and nine months of active service. 
| He started on his terminal leave 17 Sept. 


radio | 


| at 


to move these troops from overseas thea- | 


ters, house them, transport them within 
the United States, and complete their 
processing for separation. 

“If we are to bring them back speedily 
and at the same time insure our hard- 
won peace, by performing America’s 
share in the occupation and disarmament 
of the powerful aggressors that we have 
defeated,’ the Secretary said, “It is 
obvious that many of those men and 
women must be replaced by new, fresh 
troops who have not yet served abroad.” 





D.S.M. to War Department Aides 

By direction of the President, the Sec- 
retary of War 18 Sept. presented the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal to Under Sec- 
retary of War Patterson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War McCloy, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Air Lovett and Special 
Assistant Bundy. 

The awards were for their services as 
top War Department aides during the 
war. Present were Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal, General of the Army George 
C. Marshall and many other high ranking 
officers and members of the recipients’ 
families. 





Seventeen-year-olds 

The Navy Department this week 
declared that seventeen-year-olds would 
be eligible for minority enlistment only. 

Prior to effecting enlistment parental 
consent must be again obtained in each 
case, Attention was also called to the fact 
that men reaching eighteen in the interim 
were no longer eligible for minority en- 
listment but are subject to full four year 
enlistment. 


(sate Way to Carry 
Furlough Funds 








It’s RISKY to carry cash on your 
person. Put your funds in Amer- 
ican Express Travelers Cheques, 
instead, and you’re safe. You sign 
your name on your cheques when 
you buy them—then sign again 
when you spend them. That’s 
your identification. If any are 
lost or stolen, you receive a 
prompt refund for the full 
amount of the loss. 

These cheques are known the 
werld over. You can spend them 
in railroad stations, stores, res- 
taurants — everywhere. Sold in 
denominations of $10, $20, $59 
and $100, at a cost of only 75¢ 
per $100 (minimum 40¢) ... at 
Banks, Railway Express Offices, 
and at many camps and bases. 
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Major Hayes, who is 66, enlisted in 
March, 1894, at Fort Bliss, Texas, at the 
age of 14 years. He admits that with the 
consent of his parents he fudged a couple 
of years on his age to enlist, as the army 
that time would accept 16-year-olds 
for duty as fifers, drummers and buglers. 
It was not until 1941 that his true age 
was entered on his Army records. 

The son of Thomas Hayes, a soldier in 


| the 16th Infantry band, he was born on 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the Army post at Fort Riley, Kansas. 


In behalf of the hundreds of people of Pioneer 
Parachute Company and the thousands of men who 
have had to ‘chute to safety either in the perfor- 
mance of their duty or to save their lives, Pioneer 
Parachute Company takes this means of publicly say- 
ing to the parachute technicians (riggers)... Thanks 
for doing an excellent job!” Pioneer Parachutes are 
designed, engineered and manufactured to be 
fool- proof and foul-proof — and it is the riggers 
who keep them that way! Yes, these unsung heroes 
are as vitally important to the proper servicing of 
the ‘chutes as the aviation mechanic is to the pro- 
per servicing of the airplane engine. The riggers, 


| 


During the Spanish-American war he 
took part in the battle of Manila, and 
then in four battles against the Insur- 
gents during the Philippine Insurrection. 
Shortly after the Spanish-American war, 


| Major Hayes transferred to Field Artil- 


lery, the arm with which he has served 
ever since. 

During the World War, he was com- 
missioned a first lieutenant with the 
107th Field Artillery Regiment of the 
28th Division and went with it to France. 


| Just as his outfit reached the battle line, 


however, he was recalled to the United 
States, promoted to captain and assigned 


| to the 47th Field Artillery of the 16th Di- 


vision. 
After the war he reverted to his rank 
of warrant officer. Recalled to duty on the 
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since World War days, he came to the 
Army War College in 1941 as a captain, 
and subsequently was promoted to major. 
Major Hayes and his wife make their 
home at 120 19th Street, Southeast, in 
Washington. Their son, William I. 
Hayes, a member of the Washington park 
police, lives at 113 19th street, Southeast. 
Their daughter, Mrs. Stanley EF. Jordan, 





| wife of Col. Stanley E. Jordan, USA-Ret., 


reserve officer commission he had held | 





lives in St. Petersburg, Fla. 





On European Forces’ Staff 

U. S. Forces, European Theater Ap- 
pointment of Maj. Jean Cattier as exec- 
utive officer of the Financial Branch, G-5, 
Hq. USFBRT, was announced here. 





Caterpillar Club Members 
whose Parachutes were packed 


"A. J. SIEKLICKI 
ant ee 
G. RIONDA 
Qty, 
"BILL GREY 
Donte Oat 
EARL ORTMAN . 
nae dt 


¢. M. BOLDEN 


constantly maintaining the standards of Pioneer 
Parachute Company, are responsible for their contin- 
uous, positive performance — the lifeline to every 


flier. We are proud to salute them! 





Pe. HANCOCK . 
. BOB HALL 


R.A 


cooK 


GORDON ISRAEL 
eae 


LARRY MUDGETT 
coher 9} 





Tras handsome, walnut plaque is presented to 
the Riggers who packed the ‘chutes used in life 
saving jumps. The name of the Rigger os well 
as the names of the Caterpillars are stamped in 
gold. The plaque is designed to hang in the Rig- 
ger’s loft as an emblem honoring his craft. Write 
to Pioneer Parachute Company for further date. 


PIONEER PARACHUTES are now available without priorities. NYLON harnesses are now 
made standard equipment on Models P1B, P3B, ANSS 24, and QAC types at no extra cost. 


~ 
< at 
yt 


H CENTRAL AVENUE, GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 


PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 
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OUR PRIORITY LIST 
1.. Maintenance in accordance with professional studies of our national needs and international commitments, 
of Regular Establishments organized und trained to utilize and employ materia's of war developed by continuing 
Scientific research, and backed by Industry and Labor kept intimately familiar with the manufacture of such 


aterials. 
Br 3 Reconstruction of National Guard and Reserve components federally aided and encouraged to maximum 
efficiency, and effectively coordinated with the Regular Services, and universal military training. 

. Inerease in active and retired pay and allowances to meet risen costs so as to enable maintenance of 
American standards of living, and protection of such pay from reduction through income taxes. 

4. Institution of orderly promotion systems in the Regular Extab'sihments with recognition of war service and 
war ranks, to prevent future stagnation, and to insure the maintenance of high professional standards. 

5. Continuance and expansion of service scholos, including the Army and Navy Staff College, attendance 
of which shall be open to National Guard and Reserve officers. ‘ 4 

Suitable rank and retirement benefits for former enlisted personnel who served as commissioned officers 


during the war . i. 
. Grant of the same rights and benefits to those who elect to remain in the Services as will be enjoyed 


by the discharged veterans. . 
Upward revision of pension scales to assure Service widows and dependents a living income. 
9. Compensation for Service personnel who use privately owned automobi‘es on government business. 


10. Maintenance of stock piles of strategic materials. 





HE ArMy AND Navy JOURNAL presents above its post-war “Priority List” toward 

which our editorial policy will be directed in the critical period that lies ahead. To 
provide for our national needs, to implement our international commitments, and tak- 
ing to heart the lesson that unpreparedness means peril for our security, we may ex- 
pect the Congress to provide and maintain adequate armed forces, funds for the con- 
tinuation of scientific research, and to grant small orders to industry so that the art 
of manufacturing war materials shall be kept alive and the tools and trained labor 
with which to do it will be constantly available. The restoration and strengthening 
of the National Guard and Reserves, whose values were so well shown in this war, 
must be brought about. The fine system of education in the arts of war, including the 
Army and Navy Staff College, which has contributed so greatly to interservice knowl- 
edge and cohesion, must be kept going and attendance upon their classes provided for 
outstanding National Guard and Reserve members. For the welfare of Service per- 
sonnel, and thus for the efficiency of the Forces, increases in active and retired pay 
must be forthcoming. New promotion systems, fair to the individual and conducive 
to efficiency, must be developed and enacted promptly. Steps must be taken to im- 
prove the outlook of those former enlisted men who have served ably as commissioned 
officers during the war, 

To the realization of these ends the ARMY AND NAvy JOURNAL will devote its best 
efforts. 


LTHOUGH he is of Supreme Court caliber, and, therefore eminently fitted for the 

vacancy that existed on that High Tribunal, the Nation and the Army find in 
Judge Patterson’s succession to Mr. Stimson as Secretary of War, confirmation by 
the President of the military and procurement policies of the War Department, and 
of the assurance that post-war demobilization and planning for our future defense will 
be ably handled. Because of his advanced years, 78 yesterday, Mr. Stimson naturally 
was impelled to devote himself to the development and approval of fundamental 
policies and to limit the attention he could give to the multitudinous and complex ques- 
tions of Army Administration. Events have demonstrated that his judgment and ad- 
vice, based upon lengthy experience in state and military affairs, were in prepon- 
derating measure, sound. Moreover, he had the benefit of the loyal support and advice 
of assistants of exceptional capacity, Mr. Patterson, Mr. McCloy, Mr. Lovett, and 
General Marshall, and the close cooperation of Mr. Hull when Secretary of State, 
and Secretary Forrestal, who, fortunately, will remain as the head of the Navy De- 
partment. Mr. Stimson leaves Government service with the knowledge that achieved 
were the crowning ambitions of his life, the destruction of the totalitarian system of 
Germany, and to that end, pre-war cooperation and then war coordination with 
Great Britain, and the punishment and annihilation of Japan, which he sought in- 
effectually to restrain from seizing Manchuria when he filled the office of Secretary of 
State in the Hoover Administration. To his everlasting credit will be his reliance 
upon the Chief of Staff, and his wholehearted support of that officer and his proposals 
which resulted in the creation and strategic distribution and employment of the most 
powerful Ground and Air forces the United States has ever had, and, indeed, the world 
has ever seen, and his equal reliance upon Mr. Patterson and officers and officials under 
his direction, in harnessing industry to our war machine, which insured provision 
of the latest in armament that ranged to the Atomic Bomb, adequate supplies of all 
kinds, sufficient transportation for huge movements of troops, and unexcelled service 
for the care and comfort of the officers and men. In their fields also, Mr. McCloy and 
Mr. Lovett, the Air assistant, both of whom are to retire, contributed valuably to the 
winning of the war, and the government and the Army will miss their patriotic devo- 
tion and the ability they displayed in matters of vital interest to the Nation. Mr. 
Stimson, Mr. Patterson and they justly should feel that in the promotion of the 
Under Secretary, the President has given official sanction to their conduct and actions. 
This means that certainly the principles of the policies heretofore followed will not 
be changed, that demobilization, with due regard for the international picture, the 
protection of our interest, and determination of the needs of our defense, will proceed 
with the utmost possible rapidity, that saneness will govern the disposal of surplus 
material and war plants, and continue to apply in solving the delicate questions of 
labor relations, and, of inestimable importance for our future security, comprehensive 
establishment of the strength and organization of Ground and Air forces. Because of 
his judicial temperament, his wise viewpoint, and his experience of five years as As- 
sistant. Under Secretary, and on innumerable occasions, Acting Secretary, the Army 
confidently expects that Mr. Patterson will discharge his higher duties with the same 
judgment and efficiency he has displayed before and during the greatest war in his- 
tory. 








Service Humor 











Fruit Store 
Capt.: Why do you have all the big 
men in the front ranks and all the small 
ones in the rear? 
Lt.: It’s the Sergeant’s idea, 
to run a fruit store. 


he used 
—Bowie Blade. 
—0-— - 
Small Pay 
A private was counting his pay by wet- 
ting his fingers and leafing the bills. 
“Hey, that money is full of germs,” a 
buddy shouted. 
“Nuts,” replied the private, “no germ 
could live on my salary.” 
—Kearns Post Review. 
—--O0—_ 
Stranger 
Guard: Halt! Who goes there? 
Rookie: You wouldn’t know me. I just 
got here. 
— Belvoir Castle. 


—_o———_ 
Self Defense 
And then there was the GI from south 
of the Border who gently took his wife’s 
dainty little hand in his and twisted it 
until she dropped the knife. 
—The Message. 
cecieetlaans 
Repeat 
First Rookie: “Last week I had to dig 
trenches. All this week I’m doing KP. 
And then I don’t get a pass. I feel like 
punching the top sergeant in the nose 
again!” 
“Second Rookie: “Again? ! !” 
First Rookie: “Yes, I felt like it last 
week too.” 
— Fifth Service News. 
—_—o-—— 
No Motive 
And then there was the trainman’s 
daughter who was loco without any mo- 
tive behind it. 
—-Replacement Center Recorder. 


—o-— 
I. Q. Ratio 
Instructor: “A fool can ask more ques- 
tions than a wise man can answer.” 
GI Student: “No wonder so many of 
us flunk these exams.” 
—Armored Neirs. 


——0-——- 
Sa'ute the General 

First private: Why did you salute the 
truck driver? 

Second private: Don't be so dumb. 
That’s no truck driver, that’s General 
Hauling. Didn't you see the sign? 

—Skyscrapers. 


—o—— 
Color Blind 
: “Has anybody seen a tie around 
I lost mine.” 
Cpl.: “What color was it?’ 
—The Roger. 


—o—- 
Mistaken Identity 

At a military banquet in Hollywood a 
colonel seated at a table turned to a 
colonel seated on his right and said, “See 
that major in that WAC uniform! Why 
don’t those girls stay out of this man’s 
army?” 

The colonel gave him a dirty look and 
said, “Don't you dare criticize my daugh- 
ter.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, I didn’t know 
you were the girl’s father.” 

“I’m not! I’m her mother!” 

—The Welfarer. 
—o-—— 
Transportation 

“Bought a chicken the other day.” 

“Pullet ?”’ 

“No, carried it.” 

—Skyscrapers. 





ASK THE JOURNAL 


Please send return postage for 
direct reply. 











I.N.S.—There are no provisions for re 
tirement pay for Reserve officers except 
for disability. 

—— (\-——— 

B.F.W.—For information pertaining 
to the appointment of cadets, inquiries 
should be sent to the Superintendent, U. 
S. Coast Guard Academy, New London, 
Conn. 


—o——_ 
M.D.L.—It has been claimed that H. R, 
725 would only apply to those who served 
as enlisted men prior to either World 
War I or II. H. R. 3990 applies to all 
enlisted men and would permit them to 
retire in the highest rank or grade in 
which they served during World War II 
after 20 years’ service. It would also per- 
mit all sea duty and foreign service per- 
formed during World War II to be count- 
ed double toward retirement. 


——_9—— 
J.A.A.—H. R. 3934 would amend the 
Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944 to in- 
sure payment of mustering-out pay to all 
Regular officers below the rank of major 
or lieutenant commander. Payments 
would be made when the war is officially 
declared to be over. 





In The Journal 








One Year Ago 
In the Pacific, two United States Fleets 
landed and covered two simultaneous in- 
vasions, in the Palau Islands and at Hal- 
mahera, while other naval forces pinned 
down the Japs with an air bombardment 
scattered over 3,300 miles and pursued 
the relentless submarine war. 
—_u-——_ 
10 Years Ago 
Immediately following the news of the 
election of Manuel Quezon as President 
of the Commonwealth Government of the 
Philippine Islands, official announcement 
was made of the detail of General Doug- 
las MacArthur as Military Adviser to 
the new government. 
ein 
25 Years Ago 
The engagement of Comdr. Thomas 
Alexander Symington, USN, to Miss 
Madeline Cloud, of Los Angeles, is an- 
nounced. The wedding will take place 
22 Sept. 
online 
50 Years Ago 
The New York World says “The sol- 
dier’s lot is hard enough for the $13 a 
month pay he gets without making a soup 
tester of him and sacrificing his peritoni- 
cal arrangement to science. We don’t see 
how he can be expected to shoulder arms 
to any graceful extent when earthquakes 
in the region of his umbilicus demand his 
undivided attention.” 
— 0 ——_ 
80 Years Ago 
The Indian Council at Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, is continued, and will soon be 
concluded. On the 13th, Commissioner 
Cooley asked if the different tribes were 
ready to sign the treaty of peace. The 
agents for the Seminoles and Cherokees 
said their people had read it and would 
sign it the next day. On Thursday, 14 
Sept., a treaty of permanent peace with 
the United States was signed by the rep 
resentatives of the Osages, Seminoles, 
Creeks, Chickasaws, Cowskins, Senecas, 
Shawnees, Choctaws, and Quapaws. 
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Sea Service Casualties 
SAFE 
Uv. 8S. Navy 


*Comdr. C. E. Hous- 
ton 


*Lt. Comdr. D. F. 
White 


U. S. Naval Reserve 


¢Lt. Comdr. S. A. 
Newman 
*Lt. H. T. Houston 
*Lt. (jg) R. W. Mann 
*Ens. E. J. Walasek 
*Ens. J. T. Wasson 
*Ens. R. Brinick 
*Lt. (jg) R. M. Apple- 
gate 


*Ens. F. D. Turnbull 
*Lt. (jg) J. M. Boul- 
din 


*Ens. H. R. Eyer 
*Ens. E. W. Matthews 
*Lt. (jg) J. D. Welsh 
tLt. J. W. Condit 
*Lt. P. Perabo, jr. 
*Ens. E. W. Baker 


U. 8. Marine Corps 


¢Capt. T. E. Pulos 


U. 8. Marine Corps Reserve 


*Maj. G. Boyington 
*Maj. D. W. Boyle 
*ist Lt. S. S. Smith 


*2nd Lt. D. A. Carl- 
son 
*2nd Lt. J. P. Stodd 


DEAD 
U. 8S. Navy 
*Lt. Comdr. C. B. A. *Lt. (jg) F. B. 
Holmstrom Weiler 


*Lt. R.“R. Ross 


TLt. H. C. Knight 


U. 8S. Naval Reserve 


Lt. Comdr. R. T. 
Schaeffer 

*Lt. (jg) N. W. 
Becker 


*Ens. H. C. Forsberg 
*Lt. (jg) W. Garber 


*Lt. C. L. Dozark 
*Ens. G. R. Nichols 
*Lt. T. F. Wilson 


*Ens. C. P. Sosnoski 
*Lt. J. E. Nearing 

*Ens. C. E. Belcher 
*Ens. J. O. Brasten 


Lt. (jg) H. H., Hart- 
well, jr. 

Lt. (jg) R. Globokar 
Ens. R. E. Rieger 
*Lt. (jg) S. F. Posey 
Ens. E. W. Garrison 
*Ens. A. G. Pappas 
Ens. N. B. Bitzegaio 
*Lt. J. S. Lavin 
Ens. C. F. Saine, jr. 
*Lt. O. D. Kerens 
Ens. O. F. Fisher, jr. 
Ens. N. C. Wolf 
*Ens. E. B. Bibb 


U. 8. Marine Corps Reserve 


7Maj. O. EB. Jensen *ist Lt. W. K. Par- 
Capt. G. C. Lipscomb menter 
?Capt. P. A. Brown 
WOUNDED 
U. S. Navy 
Capt. C. B. MeVay, Ens. H. M. Twible 
Ill CG C. M. Harrison 
Lt. Comdr. L. L. Gr. D. R. Horner 
Haynes Mach, H. C. Hanson 


U. 8. Naval Reserve 


Lt. R. B. Redmayne 
Lt. H. Tonry 


Lt. E. F. Hensch 
Lt. (jg) C. B. Me- 
Kissick 


Ens. D. J. Blum 
Lt. (jg) R. S. Murray 


Ens. R. Rogers, jr. 

Ens. J. Woolston 

Ens. J. D. Howison 

Lt. (jg) W. Wenner 

Lt. (jg) M. W. Mo- 
disher 

Lt. L. I. Perry 


Ens. C. D. Vieth Lt. F. F. Bush, jr. 
MISSING 
U. 8S. Navy 
Lt. Comdr, E. R. Lt. E. D. Hackman 
Holt, jr. Lt. (jg) R. W. 
Lt. Comdr. A. B. Strassle 
Hamm Lt. (jg) P. A. Gossett 


U. 8. Naval Reserves 


Lt. Comdr, E, F. 
Gibson 

Lt. (jg) B. A. Gal- 
lagher 

Ens. W. 
ligan 

Lt. (jg) W. S. An- 
derson 

Ens. BE. H. Dodge 


MeM. Hol- 


Lt. (jig) D. O. Hen- 
riksen 

Lt. (jg) J. Simms, II 
Lt. (jg) T. H. Mor- 
ton 


Ens. W. A. Kulezycki 

Ens. L. H. Ahern 

Ens. R. T. Cunning- 
ham 

Ens. H. Baier, jr. 

Lt. J. D. Keeling 


ee 


Ens. A. L. Morris 
Ens. K. W. Radcliffe 
Lt. (jg) J. J. Parpal 
Lt. Comdr. K. R. 
Phillips 

Lt. A. C. Shefloe 
Lt. (jg) J. D. Brown 
Lt. L. G. Christison 
Ens. A. P. Breeden, 


jr. 

Lt. (jg) P. L. Mit- 
chell 

Lt. T. K. Miles 

Lt. (jg) H. E. 
Eagleston, jr. 

Ens. N. E. Sims 

Lt. J. B. Rainey, jr. 

Lt. (jig) T. E. Jenson 

Lt. Comdr. E. O’D. 
Henry 


“Previously reported missing. 
tPreviously reported prisoner. 





Army Casualties 

Following are the officers included in 
the lists of dead, wounded, missing and 
liberated prisoners of war issued this 
week by the War Department. 

In all cases the next of kin have pre- 
viously been notified and have been kept 
informed directly by the War Depart- 
ment of any change in status. 

DEAD—PACIFIC REGIONS 


2nd Lt. R. J. Gaines 
Capt. W. R. Macker 
Capt. F. T. Bruni 
Capt. C. H. Spain 
Ist Lt. D. L. Keiffer 
2nd Lt. G. L. Dow 
Ist Lt. Van Kennon 


2nd Lt. J. Furge 
2nd Lt. J. A. Fuller 
2nd Lt. T. J. Harrison 
2nd Lt. R. B. Hall 
2nd Lt. C. C. Larsen 
Ist Lt. B. M. Vowell 
2nd Lt. N. Harris 
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DEAD—EUROPEAN REGIONS 


FO Cc. D. Steffen 
1st Lt. E. F. Cothren, 


jr. 
2nd Lt. R. S. Kuehner 
1st Lt. P. E. Mellers 
ist Lt. J. D. Lamp- 


man, jr. 

Ist Lt. A. R. Wil- 
liams, jr. 

2nd Lt. L. C. Crutch- 
field, jr. 

2nd Lt VU. N. Wahl 

FO A. J. Langston 

ist Lt. R. G. McPher- 
son 

Ist Lt. D L. Hirt 


2nd Lt. R. N Greene 


2nd Lt. W. W. Hock- 
aday 

2nd Lt. J. C. McClure 

2nd Lt. J. Kunz, jr. 

2nd Lt. D. E. German 

2nd Lt. E. A. Bogart 

2nd Lt. E. N. Rober- 


on 
2nd Lt. E. I. Weseman 
Ist Lt. N. J. Gorski 
2nd Lt. F. A. Dallas 
2nd Lt. R. G. Carlson 
2nd Lt. J. C. Rose, jr. 
2nd Lt. M. J. Clark 
2nd Lt. L. Markley 
2nd Lt. 8. C. Brauer 


WOUNDED—PACIFIC REGIONS 
Capt. Leonard L. Swartz 
MISSING—PACIFIC REGIONS 


2nd Lt. W. L. Me- 
Daniel 


Capt. R. G Hochuli 


LIBERATED PRISONERS—JAPAN 


2nd Lt. W. Moritz 

2nd Lt. H. J. Ander- 
son, jr. 

2nd Lt. J. J. Me- 
Eachern 

1st Lt. E. A, Pickett 

ist Lt. A. S. Romoser 

2nd Lt. F. 8. Green 

ist Lt. A. P. O'Hara, 


jr. 
1st Lt. V. E. Morris 
2nd Lt. J. K. Wisener 
ist Lt. N. D. Collier 
ist Lt. F. F. Fielder 
2nd Lt. O. W. Wil- 
liams, jr. 
Capt. J. W. Speck 
FO M. S. Kennard 
Maj. W. M. Cox, jr. 
Capt. W. J. Gay 
1st Lt. R. L. Fink 
ist Lt. H. H. Hoff- 
mann 
2nd Lt. J. P. 
more 
ist Lt. R. R. Martin- 
da'e 
Capt. C. L. Taylor 
2nd Lt. A. D. Scott 
Capt. W. L. Arthur 
2nd Lt. A, R. Beck- 


Latti- 


ington 

2nd Lt. A, H. An- 
drews 

WOJIG c. W. Audet 


Maj. H. G. Elkin 

Ist Lt. C. C. Fillmore 

FO P. M. Clark 

2nd Lt. B. D. Holt 

ist Lt. M. S. Watkins 

2nd Lt. J. W. Ed- 
wards 

Brig. Gen. J. R. N. 
Weaver 

ist Lt. G. F. Faivre 

Col. R. H. Carmichael 


2nd Lt. T. C. Cart- 
wright 
2nd Lt. W. P. Tribble 
ist Lt. R. E. Stensland 
ist Lt. R. G. Teborek 
Capt. L. C. Allen 
ist Lt. W. B. Strelnik 
2nd Lt. R. M. Smith 
Capt. M. Unterman 
ist Lt. C. K. Britt 
2nd Lt. R. M. Hum- 
phrey 
2nd Lt. J. D. Winn 
Col. J. R. Manees 
Ist Lt. J. H. Newcomb 
Ist Lt. V. D. Newby 
2nd Lt. J. M. Hobbie 
Col. J. F. Cottrell 
Col. W. E. Cooper 
Maj. A. W. Braun 
2nd Lt. S. M. Downing 
1st Lt. D. E. Wimer 
Capt. W. B. Ince 
Capt. L. A. Stoddard 
1st Lt. B. J. Martin 
Capt C. K. Taylor, jr. 
2nd Lt. R. N. Heintz 
ist Lt. H. H. Hoff- 
mann 
1st Lt. J. B. Boynton 
ist Lt. L. EB. Decker 
Ist Lt. G. E. Norris 
Ist Lt. D. H. Smith 
Ist Lt. 0. W. Keithly 
ist Lt. E. G. Smith 
2nd Lt. R. F. Halloran 
ist Lt. R. E. Heidle- 
baugh 
ist Lt. C. J. Wimer 
Capt. E. B. Zweifel 
2nd Lt. M. G. Hughett 
2nd Lt. M. L. Greene 
ist Lt. W. C. Grounds 
Capt. W. D. Parker 
ist Lt. A. M. Mohnac 
2nd Lt. F. Hanley 


Army Promotions 
The following temporary promotions in 
the Army of the United States have been 
announced by the War Department: 
Lt. Col. to Colonel 


Cc. W. Williams, AC 

Cc. Lb. Pex, TC 

Cc. W. Cutler, jr., MC 

A. M. Hude, AC 

H. C. Rose, GSC 
Maj. to 

M. D. Craighill, MC 

0. La Farge. AC 

H. W. Handley, Inf. 

W. P. Berkeley, AC 

J. A. Maior, Ch, 

M. V. B. Brooks, QMC 

J. S. Sensenbrenner, 


7 


AUS 
D. H. Smith, Inf. 


H. W. Brosin, MC 
P. B. Divver, OD 
W. J. E. Roop, CE 
J. E. Bragger, AC 
R. Q. Williams, AC 
Lt. Col. 

M. J. Barry, Inf. 
D. Sommers, AC 
F. J. Heringhaus, MC 
H. Davis, Inf. 

P. Z. Rutschow, AC 
Cc. I. Lvtz, jr., GSC 
D. T. Foley, AC 
M,. H. Green, MC 
A. O. Glass, AUS 
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J. G. Getz, jr., AUS 
A. G. Flues, AC 
D. W. Stevens, Ch. 
J. E. Horton, Sig C 
E. W. Morgan, TC 
T. J. Harvey, jr., AUS 
H. 8. Spurgin, AUS 
A. L. Thomas, AGD 
W. W. Storey, OD 
W. J. Johnson, MC 
R. N. Smith, AC 
W. W. Richardson, 
c 


A 
N. Freeman, MC 
J. E. Meyer, jr., TC 


H, L. Kayner, TC 
R. K. Ramsayer, MC 
F. J. Stevens, jr., AC 
L. L. Woodward, AC 
A. B. Soule, jr., MC 
W. 8S. Whitehead, 
AUS 
H, R. Millard, AC 
R. J. Gieselman, Inf. 
J. A. DePasquale, MC 
P, M, Jerrell, MC 
I. W. Eveland, AC 
H. K. Calvert, FA 
D, J. Stoeger, AC 


Captain te Major 


J. R. Dibble, CAC 
L. J. Wilbert, jr., AC 
G. O. Kelley, AC 

R. W. Fort, AUS 

D. G. O'Roke, OD 
J. L. Holton, Inf. 
D. A, Wilson, AC 
B. Keffer, AUS 
V. Mahan, jr., AC 
M. Leighton, QMC 
B. Meilstrup, MC 
D. Molohon, AUS 
I, Samuelson, AGD 
H. Daniel, CWS 
B. Cates, MC 

A. Melyn, MC 

Cc. Leahy, CE 
. E. Kendle, DC 
H, Sherman, MC 
H. Bragg, AC 

W. Kurz, Sig C 
H,. Figner, OD 
H. Steels, JAGD 
C. Pence, MC 

E. Narick, AC 
W. B. Mathews, TC 
Cc. B. Rowe, AC 
J. D. Mitchell, TC 


SPROPSestEmmEPoROM 


A. M. Koplin, CB 

A. L. Schaidler, CB 
R. M. Theodore, DC 
G. Dukehart, Cav. 
M. D, Elliott, DC 

J. J. Koenig, AUS 

J. E. Morressy, TC 
J. Hartman, AC 

B. 8. Kove, DC 

BE, A. Kara, AC 

T. O. McCabe, OD 

J. L. Gushman, CAC 
M. N. Pheatt, AC 

F. D. Walker, AC 
R. H. Redfield, AC 

J. R. Hendrickson, CE 
A. H. Robinson, AUS 
W. C. Everhart, AC 
H. 8. Abrams, MC 

J. M. Fryer, QMC 
K. C. Wilde, AC 

c. H. McFatridge, AC 
J. W. Birch, jr., AC 
R. H. Wallace, TC 
G. A. Miller, MC 

J. R. Anderson, JAGD 
R. W. Haines, Inf. 

P. B. Smith, MC. 


Calendar Of Legislation 


ACTION ON LEGISLATION 
8. 1215. To reimburse Marine Corps per- 


sonnel for personal 


property 


lost in the 


disaster to the steamship Maasdam, 26 June, 
1941. Passed by Senate. 

8. 1135. To reimburse Naval personnel for 
property lost or damaged by fire at Norfolk, 


Va., 
Passed by Senate. 


naval auxiliary station, 13 Feb., 1945. 


S. 1134. To reimburse Naval and Marine 
Corps personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged by fire in buildings 102 and 102-A 
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in Utulel, Tutuila, American Samoa, 17 Aug. 
1944. Passed by Senate. 

S. 1119. To reimburse Navy personne) for 
personal property lost or damaged by fire in 
building 146 at the naval operating baee, 
Bermuda, 26 April, 1945. Passed by Senate, 

8S. 1118. To reimburse Lt. Jack Sanders, 
USMCR, for the loss of personal property de- 
stroyed by an explosion at Camp Lejeune, 
N. C., 22 Jan., 1945. Passed by Senate. 

S. 1103. Te reimburse Naval personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged by fire 
at Devon, England, Quonset Hut No, 2, Ham- 
oaze House. Passed by Senate. 

S. 1102. To reimburse Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged by fire at 
the U. 8. naval convalescent hospital, Ban- 
ning, Calif., 5 March, 1945. Passed by Senate, 

S. 1076. To reimburse Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or destroyed by fire 
at the naval station Tutuila, American 8a- 
moa, 20 Oct., 1943. Passed by Senate. 

S. 1354. To authorize permanent appoint- 
ment in the grades of General of the Army 
and Fleet Admiral of the Navy of those who 
have served in such grades during World 
War II. Passed, amended to include the gen- 
eral in the Marine Corps, by the Senate. 

S. 1036. To provide for the payment of ac- 
cumulated or accrued leave geno of pone 
military and naval forces who enter or 
enter yivillan employment of the United 
States, its Territories or possessions, or of the 
District of Columbia, before the expiration 
of such leave. Passed by Senate. 

S. 1045. To provide for pay and allowances 
and transportation and subsistence of per- 
sonnel discharged or released from the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard because of 
minority at time of enlistment. Passed by 
House. 

S. 397. To provide for the presentation of 
medals to members of the United States Ant- 
artic Expedition of 1939-1941, Passed by 
House. To President. 

H. R. 1128. To incorporate the Regular 
Veterans Association, Passed by House. 

H. R. 1123. To increase temporarily to 24 
the age limit of appointees to West Point. 
Passed, Amended by House. 

H. R. 1591. To provide for the appointment 
of additional cadets at West Point and An- 
napolis from among the sons of officers, 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who have been 
or shall be awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. Passed by House. 

H. R. 1868. To authorize an increase in the 
appointment to West Point and Annapolis 
of sons of members of the land or naval 

(Please turn to Nezt Page) 
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Calendar of Legislation 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
forces of the United States who were killed 
in action or have died, or may hereafter die, 
of wounds or injuries received, or disease con- 
tracted, or preexisting injury or disease ag- 
gravated in active service during either World 

War. Passed by House. 

H. R, 2525. To include step-parents among 
those persons to whom allowances may be 
paid under the Pay Readjustment Act. Passed 
amended, by House. 

H. R. 3755. To establish an Optometry 
Corps in the Medical Department of the 
United States Army. Passed by House. 

H. R. 3951. To stimulate volunteer enlist- 
ments in the Regular Army and Navy of the 
United States. Passed by House. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

8. 1386. Sen. Overton, La. and H. R. 4097. 

Rep. McKenzie, La. To permit Maj. Gen. 


s. 








Claire L. Chennault to retire at the highest 
rank held by him while on active duty. 

H. R. 4051. Rep. Rogers, Fla. To grant to 
enlisted personnel of the armed forces money 
benefits in lieu of accumulated leave. 

S. 1397. Sen. Revercomb, West Va., and 
Sen. Byrd, Va. To provide for voluntary en- 
listments in the AUS and the Naval Reserve. 

S. 1404. Sen. Walsh, Mass., and H. R. 4102. 
Rep. Vinson, Ga. To increase the permanent 
authorized enlisted strength of the active list 
of the Regular Navy and Marine Corps, to 
increase the permanent authorized number of 
commissioned officers of the active list of the 
line of the Regular Navy, and to authorize 
permanent appointments in the Regular Navy 
and Marine Corps. 


S. 1405. Sen. Walsh, Mass. and H. R. 4101. 
Rep. Vinson, Ga. To authorize the Presdient 
to retire certain officers of the Regular Navy 
and the Regular Marine Corps. 

H. R. 4086. Rep. Havenner, Calif. To pro- 
vide that all general officers in the Regular 
Army appointed to a higher temporary grade 
shall revert to their permanent grade. 
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Development of Atomic Bomb 


(Following is a continuation, from last 
week’s issue of the ARMY AND Navy JovR- 
NAL Of the text the report on the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for military pur- 
poses. The report was prepared by H. D. 
Smyth, chairman of the Department of 
Physics of Princeton University, at the 
request of Maj. Gen. L. R. Groves, USA, 
uho had charge of the atomic bomb 
project.) 

PART II 
PROGRESS TOWARD THE ULTIMATE 
OBJECTIVE 
Planning a Production Plant 
Planning and Technical Work 

6.40. As we have seen, the initial objectives 
of the Metallurgical Laboratory had been 
reached by the end of 1942, but the ultimate 
objectives, the production of large quantities 
of plutonium and the design and fabrication 
of bombs, were still far from attained. The 
responsibility for the design and fabrication 
of bombs was transferred to another group 
about this time; its work is reported in Chap- 
ter XII. The production of Pu-239 in quan- 
tity has remained the principal responsibility 
of the Metallurgical Laboratory although 
shared with the du Pont Company since the 


‘end of 1942. 


6.41. On the basis of the evidence available 
it was clear that a plutonium production 
rate somewhere between a kilogram a month 
and a kilogram a day would be required. At 


the rate of a kilogram a day, a 500,000 to-~ 


1,500,000 kilowatt plant would be reouired. 
(The ultimate capacity of the hydroelectric 
power plants at the Grand Coulee Dam is 
expected to be 2,000,000 kw.) Evidently the 
creation of a plutonium production plant of 
the required size was to be a major enterprise 
even without attempting to utilize the ther- 
mal energy liberated. Nevertheless, by No- 
vember 1942, most of the problems had been 
well defined and tentative solutions had been 
proposed. Although these problems will be 
discussed in some detail in the next chapter, 
we will mention them here. 

6.42. Since a large amount of heat is gen- 
erated in any pile producing appreciable 
amounts of plutonium, the first problem of 
design is a cooling system. Before such a 
system ean be designed, it is necessary to 
find the maximum temperature at which a 
pile can run safely and the factors—nuclear 
or structural—which determine this temper- 
ature. Another major problem is the method 
for loading and unloading the uranium, a 
problem complicated by the shielding and the 
cooling system. Shielding against radiation 
has to be planned for both the pile itself 
and the chemical separation plant. The na- 
ture of the separation plant depends on the 
particular separation process to be used. 
which has to be decided. Finally, sneed of 
procurement and construction must be pri- 
mary factors in the planning of both the pile 
and the chemical plant. 

Possible Types of Plant 

6.43. After examining the principal factors 
affecting plant design, i.e., cooling, efficiency. 
safety, and speed of construction, the “Feas- 
ibility Report” suggested a number of pos- 
sible plant types in the following order of 
preference: 

I. a. Ordinary uraninm metal lattice in 2 
graphite moderator with helium cooling. 

b. The same, with water coolins, 

ec. The same, with molten bismuth cooling. 

II. Ordinary uranium metal lattice in a 
heavy-water moderator. 

III. Uranium enriched in the 235 isotope 
using graphite, heavy water, or ordinary 
water as moderator. 

Types II and III were of no immediate in- 
terest since neither enriched uranium nor 
heavy water was available. Development of 
both these types continned, however, since 
if no other type proved feasible they might 
have to be used. Type I ¢, calling for liquid 
bismuth cooling, seemed very promising from 
the point of view of utilization of the ther- 
mal energy released, but it was felt that the 
technical problems involved could not be 
solved for a long time. 

The Pilot Plant at Clinton 

6.44. During this period, the latter half of 
1942, when production plants were being 
planned, it was recognized that a plant of 
intermediate size was desirable. Such a plant 
was needed for two reasons: first, as a pilot 
plant; second, as a producer of a few grams 
of plutonium badly needed for experimental 
purposes. Designed as an air-cooled plant of 
1,000-kw capacity, the intermediate pile con- 
structed at Clinton, Tennessee, might have 
served both purposes if helium cooling had 
been retained for the main plant. Although 
the plans for the main plant were shifted so 
that water cooling was called for, the pilot 
plant was continued with air-cooling in the 
belief that the second objective would be 
reached more quickly. It thus ceased to be a 
pilot plant except for chemical separation. 
Actually the main plant was built without 
benefit of a true pilot plant, much as if the 
hydroelectric generators at Grand Coulee had 
heen designed merely from experience gained 
with a generator of quite different type and 
of a smal] fraction of the power. 

Specific Prop Is 
6.45, As reviewed by Hilberry in the “Feas- 





ibility Report” of 26 November 1942, the pros- 
pects for a graphite pile with helium cooling 
looked promising as regards immediate pro- 
duction; the pile using heavy water for mod- 
erator and using heavy water or ordinary 
water as coolant looked better for eventual 
full-scale use. A number of specific proposals 
were made for construction of such plants 
and for the further study of the problems 
involved. These proposals were based on time 
and cost estimates which were necessarily 
little better than rough guesses. As the re- 
sult of further investigation the actual pro- 
gram of construction—described in later chap- 
ters—has been quite different from that pro- 
posed. 
Summary 

6.46. The procurement problem which had 
been delaying progress was essentially solved 
by the end of 1942. A small self-sustaining 
graphite-uranium pile was constructed in No- 
vember 1942, and was put into operation for 
the first time on 2 December, 1942, at a power 
level of % watt and later at 200 watts. It 
was easily controllable, thanks to the phe- 
nomenon of delayed neutron emission. A total 
of 500 micrograms of plutonium was made 
with the cyclotron and separated chemically 
from the uranium and fission products. 
Enough was learned of the chemistry of plu- 
tonium to indicate the possibility of separa- 
tion on a relatively large scale. No great ad- 
vance was made on bomb theory, but calcu- 
lations were checked and experiments with 
fast neutrons extended. If anything, the bom» 
prospects looked more favorable than a year 
earlier. 

6.47. Enough experimenting and planning 
were done to delineate the problems to be 
encountered in constructing and operating a 
large-scale production plant. Some progress 
was made in choice of type of plant, first 
choice at that time being a pile of metallic 
uranium and graphite, cooled either by helium 
or water. A specific program was drawn up 
for the construction of pilot and production 
plants. This program presented time and 
cost estimates. 

CHAPTER VII 
THE PLUTONIUM PRODUCTION PROB- 
LEM AS OF FEBRUARY 1943 
Introduction 
Need of Decisions 

7.1, By the first of January 1943 the Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory had achieved its first 
objective, a chain-reacting pile, and was well 
on the way to the second, a process for ex- 
tracting the plutonium produced in such a 
pile. It was clearly time to formulate more 
definite plans for a productiwn plant. The 
policy decisions were made by the Policy 
Committee (see Chapter V) on the recom- 
mendations from the Laboratory Director (A. 
H. Compton), from the S-1 Executive Com- 
mittee, and from the Reviewing Committee 
that had visited Chicago in December 192. 
The only decisions that had already been 
made were that the first chain-reacting pile 
should be dismantled and then reconstructed 
on a site a short distance from Chicago and 
that a 1,000-kilowatt plutonium plant should 
be built at Clinton, Tennessee. 

The Scale of Production 

7.2. The first decision to be made was on 
the scale of production that should be at- 
tempted. For reasons of security the figure 
decided upon may not be disclosed here. It 
was very large. 

The Magnitude of the Problem 

7.3. As we have seen, the production of 
one gram of plutonium per day corresponds 
to a generation of energy at the rate of 500 
tc 1,500 kilowatts. Therefore, a plant for 
large-scale production of plutonium wil! re- 
lease a very large amount of energy. The prob- 
lem therefore was to design a plant of this 
eapacity on the basis of experience with 4 
pile that could operate at a power level ot 
only 0.2 kilowatt. As regards the plutonium 
separation work, which was equally impor- 
tant, it was necessary to draw plans for an 
extraction and purification plant which would 
separate some grams a day of plutonium 
from some tons of uranium, and such plan- 
ning had to be based on information ob- 
tained by microchemical studies involvins 
only half a milligram of plutonium. To be 
sure, there was information available for the 
design of the large-scale pile and separation 
plant from auxiliary experiments and from 
large-seale studies of separation processes 
using uranium as a stand-in for plutonium, 
but even so the proposed extrapolations both 
as to chain-reacting piles and as to separa- 
tion processes were staggering. In peacetime 
no engineer or scientist in his right mind 
would consider making such a magnifica tion 
in a single stage, and even in wartime only 
the possibility of achieving tremendously im- 
portant results could justify it. 

Assignment of Responsibility 

74. As soon as it had been decided to £° 
ahead with large-scale production of piuto- 
nium, it was evident that a great expansion 
in organization was necessary. The Stone 
and Webster Engineering Corporation had 
been selected as the overall engineering and 
construction firm for the DSM Project soo" 
after the Manhattan District was placed in 
charge of construction work in June 1942. BY 
October 1942 it became evident that various 
component parts of the work were too far 
separated physically and were too compli: 
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Development of Atomic Bomb 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
cated technically to be handled by a single 
company—especially in view of the rapid 
pace required, Therefore it was decided that 
it would be advantageous if Stone and Web- 
ster were relieved of that portion of the 
work pertaining to the construction of plu- 
tonium production facilities. This was done, 
and General Groves selected the E. I. dt 
Pent de Nemours and Company as the firm 
best able to carry on this phase of the work. 
The arrangements made with various indus- 
trial companies by the Manhattan District 
took various forms. The arrangement with 
du Pont is discussed in detail as an example. 
7.5. General Groves broached the question 
to W. S. Carpenter, jr., president of du Pont. 
and after considerable discussion with him 
and other officials of the firm, du Pont 
agreed to undertake the work. In their ac- 
ceptance, they made it plain and it was un- 
derstood by all concerned that du Pont was 
undertaking the work only because the War 
Department considered the work to be of the 
utmost importance, and because General 
Groves stated that this view as to impor- 
tance was one held personally by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Secretary of 
War, the Chief of Staff, and General Groves. 
and because of General Groves’ assertion that 
du Pont was by far the organization best 
qualified for the job. At the same time it 
was recognized that the du Pont Company 
already had assumed all the war-connected 
activities which their existing organization 
could be expected to handle without undue 

difficulty. 

7.6. The du Pont Company, in accepting 
the undertaking, insisted that the work be 
conducted without profit and without patent 
rights of any kind accruing to them. The du 
Pont Company did request, however, that in 
view of the unknown character of the field 
into which they were being asked to em- 
bark, and in view of the unpredictable haz- 
ards involved, the Government provide max- 
imum protection against losses sustained by 
du Pont. 

7.7%. The cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract be- 
tween the Government and du Pont estab- 
lished a fixed fee of $1.00. The Government 
agreed to pay all costs of the work by direct 
reimbursement or through allowances pro- 
vided by the contract to cover administra- 
tive and general expenses allocated to the 
work in accordance with normal du Pont 
accounting practices as determined by audit 
by certified public accountants. Under the 
terms of the contract, any portion of these 
allowances not actually expended by du Pont 
will, at the conclusion of the work, be re- 
turned to the United States. The contract 





also provided that no patent rights would 
accrue to the company. 

7.8. The specific responsibilities assumed 
by du Pont were to engineer, design, and 
construct a small-scale semi-works at the 
Clinton Engineer Works in Tennessee and to 
engineer, design, construct, and operate a 
large-scale plutonium production plant of 
large capacity at the Hanford Engineer Works 
in the State of Washington. Because of its 
close connection with fundamental research, 
the Clinton semi-works was to be operated 
under the direction of the University of Chi- 
cago. A large number of key technical people 
from du Pont were to be used on a loan basis 
at Chicago and at Clinton, to provide the 
university with much needed personnel, par- 
ticularly men with industrial experience, and 
to train certain of such personnel for future 
service at Hanford. 

7.9. Inasmuch as du Pont was being asked 
to step out of its normal role in chemistry 
into a new field involving nuclear physics, 
it was agreed that it would be necessary for 
them to depend most heavily upon the Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory of the University of Chi- 
cago for fundamental research and develop- 
ment data and for advice. The du Pont Com- 
pany hed engineering and industrial experi- 
ence, but it needed the Metallurgical Labora- 
tory for nuclear-physics and radiochemistry 
experience. The Metallurgical Laboratory con- 
ducted the fundamental research on problems 
bearing on the design and operation of the 
semi-works and large-scale production plants. 
It proposed the essential parts of the plu- 
tenium production and recovery processes 
and equipment, answered the many specific 
questions raised bv du Pont, and stndied and 
conenrred in the final du Pont decisions and 
desierns. 

7.10. The princinal purpose of the Clinton 
semi-works was evelopment of methods of 
operation for pluconium recovery. The semi- 
works had to inelnde, of course, a unit for 
plutonium preduction, in order to provide plin- 
toninm to he recovered experimentally. In 
the time and with the information available, 
the Clinton production unit could not be de- 
signed to be an early addition of the Han- 
ford production units which, therefore, had 
to be designed, constructed and operated 
without maior guidance from Clinton expe- 
rience. In fact, even the Hanford recovery 
units had to be far along in design and pro- 
curement of equinment before Clinton re- 
sults became available. However, the Clinton 
semi-works proved to he an extremely impor- 
tant tool in the solution of the many com- 
pletely new problems encountered at Han- 
ford. It also produced small quantities of 
plntoninm which, along with Metallurgical 
Laboratory data on the properties of pluto- 
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nium, enabled research in the use of this ma- 
terial to be advanced many months. 
Choice of Plant Site 

7.11. Once the scale of production had been 
agreed upon and the responsibilities assigned, 
the nature of the plant and its whereabouts 
had to be decided. The site in the Tennessee 
Valley, known officially as the Clinton Engi- 
neer Works, had been acquired by the Army 
for the whole program as recommended in 
the report to the President (see Chapter V). 

7.12. Reconsideration at the end of 1942 led 
General Groves to the conclusion that this 
site was not sufficiently isolated for a large- 
scale plutonium production plant. At that 
time, it was conceivable that conditions might 
arise under which a large pile might spread 
radioactive material over a large enough area 
to endanger neighboring centers of popula- 
tion. In addition to the requirement of iso- 
lation, there remained the requirement of a 
large power supply which had originally de- 
termined the choice of the Tennessee site. To 
meet these two requirements a new site was 
chosen and acquired on the Columbia River 
in the central part of the state of Washing- 
ton near the Grand Coulee power line. This 
site was known as the Hanford Engineer 
Works. 


7.13, Since the Columbia River is the finest 
supply of nure cold river water in this coun- 
try, the Hanford site was well suited to 
either the helium-cooled plant originally 
planned or to the water-cooled plant actually 
erected. The great distances separating the 
home office of du Pont in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, the pilot plant at Clinton, Tennessee, 
the Metallurgical Laboratory at Chicago, and 
the Hanford site were extremely inconvent- 
ent, byt this separation could not be avoided. 
Difficulties also were inherent in brineing 
workmen to the site and in providing living 
accommodations for them. 


Choice of Type of Plant 
7.14. It was really too early in the develop- 
ment to make a carefully weighed decision 
as to the best tvne of plutonium production 
plant. Yet a choice had to be made so that 
design could be started and construction he- 
gun as soon as possible. Actually a tentative 

choice was made and then changed. 


7.15. In November 1942 the helium-cooled 
plant was the first choice of the Metallurgical 
Laboratorv. Under the direction of . 4 
Moore and M. C. Leverett, preliminary plans 
for such a plant had heen worked out. The 
associated desien studies were used as bases 
for choice of site, choice of accessory equip- 
ment, ete. Althongh these studies had been 
undertaken partly because it had heen felt 
that thev conld be carried through more 
quickly for a helium-cooled plant than for a 
water-cooled plant, many difficnIties were rec- 
ognized, Meanwhile the theoretica] gronn un- 
der Wigner, with the cooneration of the en- 
gineering personnel, had been asked to pre- 
pare a report on a water-cooled plant of 
high-power ontnut. This group had been in- 
terested in water-cooling almost from the 
beginning of the project and wae able to in- 
corporate the resnits of its stndies in a re- 
Port issned on 9 January 1943. This report 
contained many important ideas that were 
incorporated in the desien of the production 
plant erected at Fanford. 

7.16. When dn Port came into the picture, 
it at first arrented the nronosal of a helinm- 
cooled plant bnt after further study decided 
in favor of water-cooling. The reasons for 
the change were numerons. Those most often 
mentioned were the hazard from leakare of 
a high-presenre ras enolant carrvine radioae- 
tive impurities, the difficulty of getting larce 
blowers anicklv, the large amonnt of helinm 
required. the d4ifienlty of loading and nnload- 
ing uranium from the pile, and the relatively 
low-nower outnnt ner kilogram of uraninm 
metal. These considerations had to be bol- 
anced against the recniiar disadvantages of a 
water-choled mlant, princinallv the greater 
complexity of the pile itself and the dangers 
of corrosion. 

7.17. Like so many decisions in this protect. 
the choice hetween varions tynes of plant had 
to be hased on incomnlete scientific informa- 
tion, The information is still incomplete, but 
there is general arreement that water-cooling 
was the wise choice. 

THE PROBLEMS OF PLANT DESIGN 

Specification of the Overall Problem 

7.18. In Chanter II of this report we at- 
tempted to define the general problem of the 
sranium project as it appeared in the summer 
of 1940. We now wish tp give precise defini- 
tion to the problem of the design of a large- 
scale plant for the production of plutonium. 
The objective had already been delimited by 
Gecisions as to scale of production, type of 
plant, and site. As it then stood, the specific 
problem was to design a water-cooled graph- 
ite-moderated pile (or several such piles) 
with associated chemical senaration plant to 
produce a specified, relatively large amount 
of plutonium each day, the plant to he bnilt 
at the Hanford site heside the Columbia Riv- 
er. Needless to say, speed of construction and 
—— of operation were prime considera- 

ons. 








Nature of the Lattice 

7.19. The lattices we have been describing 
heretofore consisted of lumps of uranium un- 
bedded in the graphite moderator. There are 
two objections to such a type of lattice for 
production purposes: first, it is difficult to 
remove the uranium without disassembling 
the pile; second, it is difficult to concentrate 
the coolant at the uranium lumps, which are 
the points of maximum production of heat. 
Tt was fairly ‘obvious that both these difficul- 
ties could be avoided if a rod lattice rather 
than a point lattice could be used, that is, 
if the uranium could be concentrated along 
lines passing through the moderator instead 
of being situated merely at points. There was 
little doubt that the rod arrangement would 
be excellent structurally and mechanically, 
but there was real doubt as to whether it 
was possible to build such a lattice which 
would still have a multiplication factor k 
greater than unity. This became a problem 
for both the theoretical and experimental 
physicists. The theoretical physicists had to 
compute what was the optimum spacing ani 
diameter of uranium rods; the experimental 
physicists had to perform exponential ex- 
periments on lattices of this type in order 
to check the findings of the theoretical group. 

Loading and Unloading 


7.20. Once the idea of a lattice with cylin- 
drical symmetry was accepted, it became evi- 
dent that the pile could be unloaded and re- 
loaded without disassembly since the uraniuin 
could be pushed out of the cylindrical chan- 
nels in the graphite moderator and new ura- 
nium inserted. The decision had to be made 
as to whether the uranium should be in the 
form of long rods, which had advantages 
from the nuclear-physics point of view, or of 
relatively short cylindrical pieces, which had 
advantages from the point of view of han- 
dling. In either case, the materials would be 
so very highly radioactive that unloading 
would have to be carried out by remote con- 
trol, and the unloaded uranium would have 
to be handled by remote control from behind 
shielding. 

Possible Materials; Corrosion 

7.21. If water was to be used as coolant, 
it would have to be conveyed to the regions 
where heat was generated through channels 
of some sort. Since graphite pipes were not 
practical, some other kind of pipe would have 
te be used. But the choice of the material 
for the pipe, like the choice of all the ma- 
terials to be used in the pile, was limited 
by nuclear-physics considerations. The pipes 
must be made of some material whose ab- 
sorption cross section for neutrons was not 
large enough to bring the value of k below 
unity. Furthermore, the pipes must be made 
of material which would not disintecrate un- 
der the heavy density of neutron and gamma 
radiation present in the pile. Finallv, the 
pipes must meet all ordinary requirements 
of cooling-system pipes: they must not leak: 
thev mnst not corrode; they must not warn. 

7.22. From the nuclear-physics point of view 
there were seven possible materials (P6, Bi, 
Be, Al, Mg, Zn, Sn), none of which had high 
neutron-ahsorption cross sections, No heryl- 
livm tnbing was availahle, and of all the 
other metals only aluminum was thonght to 
he possible from a corrosion noint of view. 
Bnt it was by no means certain that alu- 
minum would be satisfactory, and doubts 
about the corrosion of the aluminum pine 
were not settled until the plant had actually 
operated for some time. 

7.23. While the choice of material for the 
piping was very dPficult, similar choices—in- 
volving both nuclear-physics criteria and rad- 
iation-resistance criteria—had to be made for 
all other materials that were to he used in 
the pile. For example, the electric insulating 
materials to be used in any instruments 
buried in the pile must not disintegrate under 
the radiation. In certain instanees where con- 
trol or experimental probes had to be in- 
serted and removed from the pile, the like- 
lihood had to be borne in mind that the 
prohes would become intenseiy radioactive as 
a result of their exposure in the pile and 
that the degree to which this wonld occur 
would depend on the material used. 

7.24. Finally, it was not known what effect 
the radiation fields in the pile would have 
on the graphite and the uranium, It was 
later found that the electric resistance, the 
elasticity, and the heat conductivity of the 
graphite all change with exposure to intense 
neutron radiation. 

Protection of the Uranium From Corrosion 

7.25. The most efficient cooling procedure 
would have heen to have the water flowing 
in direct contact with the uranium in which 
the heat was being produced. Indications 
were that this was probably ont of the ones- 
tion becanse the uranium would react chem- 
ically with the water, at least to a sufficient 
extent to put a dangerous amount of radio- 
active material into solution and probably 
to the noint of disintegrating the uranium 
slugs. Therefore it was necessary to find some 
method of protecting the uranium from direct 
contact with the water. Two possibilities were 
considered: one was some sort of coating, 
either bv electroplating or dipping: the other 
was sealing the uranium slug in a protective 
jacket or “can.” Strangely enouch, this “can- 
ning problem” has turned out to be one of 
the most difficult problems encountered in 
such piles. 

Water Supply 
7.26. The problem of dissipating thousands 





of kilowatts of energy is by no means a small 
one. How much water was needed depended, 
of course, on the maximum temperature to 
which the water could safely be heated and 
the maximum temperature to be expected in 
the intake from the Columbia River; certainly 
the water supply requirement was compar- 
able to that of a fair-sized city. Pumping 
stations, filtration and treatment plants all 
had to be provided. Furthermore, the system 
had to be a very reliable one; it was neces- 
sary to provide fast-operating controls to 
shut down the chain-reacting unit in a hurry 
in case of failure of the water supply. If it 
was decided to use “once-through” cooling 
instead of recirculation, a retention basin 
would be required so that the radioactivity 
induced in the water might die down before 
the water was returned to the river. The vol- 
ume of water discharged was going to he so 
great that such problems of radioactivity 
were important, and therefore the minimum 
time that the water must be held for absolute 
safety had to be determined. 


Controls and Instrumentation 

7.27. The control problem was very similar 
to that discussed in connection with the 
first chain-reacting pile except that every- 
thing was on a larger scale and was, there- 
fore, potentially more dangerous, It was nec- 
essary to provide operating controls which 
would automatically keep the pile operating 
at a determined power level. Such controls 
had to be connected with instruments in the 
pile which would measure neutron density or 
some other property which indicated the pow- 
er level, There would also have to be emer- 
gency controls which would operate almost 
instantaneously if the power level showed 
signs of rapid increase or if there was any 
interruption of the water supply. It was high- 
ly desirable that there be some means of 
detecting incipient difficulties such as the 
plugging of a single water tube or a break 
in the coating of one of the uranium slugs. 
All these controls and instruments had to be 
operated from behind the thick shielding 
walls described below. 


Shielding 

7.28. As we have mentioned a number of 
times, the radiation given off from a pile op- 
erating at a high power level is so strong as 
to make it quite impossible for any of the 
operating personnel to go near the pile. 
Furthermore, this radiation, particularly the 
neutrons, has a pronounced capacity for leak- 
ing out through holes or cracks in barriers. 
The whole of a power pile therefore has to 
be enclosed in very thick walls of concrete, 
steel, or other absorbing material. But at the 
same time it has to be possible to load and 
unload the pile through these shields and to 
carry the water supply in and out through 
the shields. The shields should not only be 
radiation-tight but air-tight since air exposed 
to the radiation in the pile would become 
radioactive. 


7.29. The radiation dangers that require 
shielding in the pile continue through a large 
part of the separation plant. Since the fission 
products associated with the production of 
the plutonium are highly radioactive, the 
uranium after ejection from the pile must be 
handled by remote control from behind 
shielding and must be shielded during trans- 
portation to the separation plant. All the 
stages of the separation plant, including an- 
alyses. must be handled by remote control 
from behind shields up to the point where 
the plutonium is relatively free ef radioactive 
fission products. 

Maintenance 

7.30. The problem of maintenance is very 
simply stated. There could net be anv main- 
tenance inside the shield or pile once the pile 
had operated. The same remark apnlies to a 
somewhat lesser extent to the senaration unit, 
where it was probable that a shut-down for 
servicing could he effected, provieed, of 
course, that adequate remotely-controlled de- 
contamination processes were carried ont in 
order to reduce the radiation intensity below 
the level dangerous to personnel, The main- 
tenance problem for the auxiliary parts of 
the plant was normal excent for the extreme 
importance of having stand-by pumping an4 
power equinment to prevent a sudden acci- 
dental breakdown of the cooling system. 


Schedu'e of Loading and Unloading 

7.31. Evidently the amount of plutonium in 
an undisturbed operating pile increases with 
time of operation. Since Pu-239 itself under- 
goes fission its formation tends to maintain 
the chain reaction, while the gradual disap- 
pearance of the U-235 and the anpearance of 
fission products with large neutron absorp- 
tion cross sections tend to stop the reaction. 
The determination of when a producing pile 
should be shut down and the plutonium ex- 
tracted involves a nice balancing of these fac- 
tors against time schedules, material costs, 
separation-process efficiency, ete. Strictly 
speaking, this problem is one of operation 
rather than of design of the plant, but some 
thoucht had to he givenego it in order to 
plan the flow of uranium slugs to the pile and 
from the pile te the separation plant. 

Size of Units 

7.32. We have been speaking of the pro- 
duction capacity of the plant only in terms 
of overall production rate, Naturallv, a given 
rate of production might he achieved in a 
single large pile or in a number of smaller 
ones. The principal advantage of the smaller 





piles would be the reduction in construction 
time for the first pile, the possibility of mak- 
ing alterations in later piles, and—perhaps 
most important—the improbability of simul- 
taneous breakdown of all piles. The disad 
vantage of smal] piles is that they requiré 
disproportionately large amounts of uranium, 
moderator, ete. There is, in fact, a preferred 
“natural size’ of pile which can be roughly 
determined on theoretical grounds. 

General Nature of the Separation Plant 

7.33. As we have already pointed out, the 
slugs coming from the pile are highly radio- 
active and therefore must be processed by 
remote control in shielded compartments, 
The general scheme to be followed was sug 
gested in the latter part of 1942, particularly 
in connection with plans for the Clinton sep- 
aration plant. This scheme was to build a 
“eanyon” which would consist of a series of 
compartments with heavy concrete walls ar- 
ranged in a line and almost completely buried 
in the ground. Each compartment would con- 
tain the necessary dissolving or precipitat- 
ing tanks or centrifuges. The slugs would 
come into the compartment at one end of 
the canyon; they would then be dissolved 
and go through the various stages of solu- 
tion, precipitation, oxidation, or reduction 
being pumped from one compartment to the 
next until a solution of plutonium free from 
uranium and fission products came out in 
the last compartment. As in the case of the 
pile, everything would be operated by re- 
mote control from above ground, but the 
operations would be far more complicated 
than in the case of the pile. However, as far 
as the chemical operations themselves were 
concerned, their general nature was not 86 
far removed from the normal fields of a 
tivity of the chemists involved. 

Analytical Control 

7.34. In the first stages of the separation 
process even the routine analysis of samples 
which was necessary in checking the opera- 
tion of the various chemical processes had to 
be done by remote control. Such testing was 
facilitated, however, by use of radioactive 
methods of analysis as well as conventions 
chemical analyses. 

Waste Disposal 

7.35. The raw material (uranium) is not 
dangerously radioactive. The desired prod- 
uct (plutonium) does not give off penetrating 
radiation, but the combination of its alpha- 
ray activity and chemical properties make it 
one of the most dangerous substances known 
if it once gets into the body. However, the 
really troublesome materials are the fission 
products, i.e., the major fragments into which 
uranium is split by fission. The fission prod- 
ucts are extremely active and include sone 
thirty elements. Among them are radioactive 
xenon and radioactive iodine. These are re- 
leased in considerable quantity when the 
slugs are dissolved and must be disposed of 
with special care, High stacks must be bulit 
which will carry off these gases along with 
the acid fumes from the first dissolving unit 
and it must'be established that the mixing 
of the radioactive gases with the atmosphere 
will not endanger the surrounding territory 

7.36. Most of the other fission products can 
be retained in solution but must eventually 
be disposed of. Of course, possible pollutior 
of the adjacent river must be considered 

Recovery of Uranium 

7.37. Evidently, even if the uranium were 
left in the pile until all the U-235 had under 
gone fission, there would still be a largé 
amount of U-238 which had not been con- 
verted to plutonium. Actually the process 19 
stopped long before this stage is reached. Ura 
nium is an expensive material and the tota! 
available supply is seriously limited. There 
fore, the possibility of recovering it after 
the plutonium is separated must be consid: 
ered. Originally there was no plan for early 
recovery, but merely the intention of storing 
the uranium solution. Later, methods of 
large-scale recovery were developed. 

Corrosion in the Separation Plant 

7.38. An unusual feature of the chemics 
processes involved was that these processes 
oecur in the presence of a high density of 
radiation. Therefore the containers used may 
corrode more rapidly than they would under 
normal circumstances. Furthermore, any suc! 
corrosion will be serious because of the diffi 
culty of access. For a long time, informatior 
was sadly lacking on these dangers. 
Effect of Radiation on Chemical Reaction* 

7.39. The chemical reactions proposed for 
an extraction process were, of course, teste: 
in the laboratory. However, they could not 
be tested with appreciable amounts of plu 
tonium nor could they be tested in the pres- 
ence of radiation of anything like the ¢x- 
pected intensity. Therefore it was realize: 
that a process tonnd to be successful in th 
laboratory might not work in the plant. 

Choice of Process 

7.40. The description given above as te 
what was to happen In the successive cham: 
bers in the canyon was very vague. Thit 
was necessarily so, since even by Januar) 
1943 no decision had been made as to what 
process would be used for the extractior 
and purification of plutonium. The majot 
problem before the Chemistry Division of 
the Metallurgical Laboratory was the #¢ 
lection of the best process for the plant. 

The Health Problem 
7.41. Besides the hazards normally presen? 
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Development of Atomic Bomb 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
during construction and operation of a large 
*hemical plant, dangers of a new kind were 
expected here. Two types of radiation hazard 
were anticipated—neutrons generated in the 
pile, and alpha-particles, beta-particles, and 
gamma rays emitted by products of the 
pile. Although the general effects of these ra- 
liations had been proved to be similar to those 
of X-rays, very little detailed knowledge was 
available. Obviously the amounts of radioac- 
tive material to be handled were many times 
greater than had ever been encountered be- 

Lore, 

7.42. The health group had to plan three 
programs: (1) provision of instruments 4nd 
clinical tests to detect any evidence of dan- 
gerous exposure of the personnel; (2) research 
on the effects of radiation on persons, instru- 
ments, etc.; and (3) estimates of what shield- 
ing and safety measures must be incorporated 
in the design and plan of operation of the 
plant. 

The Properties of Plutonium 

7.43. Although we were embarking on a ma- 
jor enterprise to produce plutonium, we still 
had less than a milligram to study and still 
had only limited familiarity with its prop- 
rties. The study of plutonium, therefore, re- 
mained a major problem of the Metallurgical 
Laboratory. 

The Training of Operators 

7.44. Evidently the operation of a full-scale 
plant of the type planned would require a 
arge and highly skilled group of operators. 
Although du Pont had a tremendous back- 
ground of experience in the operation of var- 
ous kinds of chemical plant, this was some- 
hing new and it was evident that operating 
personnel would need special training. Such 
training was carried out partly in Chicago 
and its environs, but principally at the Clin- 
ton Laboratories, 

The Need for Further Information 

7.45. In the preceding paragraphs of this 
chapter we have outlined the problems con- 
fronting the group charged with designing 
ind building a plutonium production plant. 
In Chapter VI the progress in this field up to 
the end of 1942 was reviewed. Throughout 
these chapters it is made clear that a great 
jeal more information was required to assure 
the success of the plant. Such answers as had 
en obtained to most of the questions were 
mly tentative. Consequently research had to 
” pushed simultaneously with planning and 
onstruction. 

The Research Program 

7.46. To meet the need for further informa- 

ion, research programs were laid out for 
the Metallurgical Laboratory and the Clinton 
Laboratory. The following passage is an ex- 
erpt from the 1943 program of the Metallur- 
gical Project: 

Product Production Studies—These include 
all aspects of the research, development and 
semi-works studies necessary for the design, 
onstruction, and operation of chain-reacting 


iles to produce plutonium or other mate- 
rials. 
Pile Characteristics — Theoretical studies 


ind experiments on lattice structures to pre- 
liect behavior in high-level piles, such as tem- 
perature and barometric effects, neutron char- 
icteristics, pile poisoning, etc. 

Control of Reacting Units—Design and ex- 
verimental tests of devices for controlling 
rate of reaction in piles. 

Cooling of Reacting Units—Physical studies 
sf coolant material, engineering problems of 
irenlation, corrosion, erosion, etc. 





Instrumentation — Development of instru- 
ments and technique for monitoring pile and 
surveying radiation throughout plant area. 

Protection—Shielding, biological effects of 
radiation at pile and clinical effects of opera- 
tions associated with pile. 

Materials — Study of physical (mechanical 
and nuclear) properties of construction and 
process materials used in pile construction 
and operation. 

Activation Investigations — Production of 
experimental amounts of radioactive mate- 
rials in cyclotron and in piles and study of 
activation of materials by neutrons, protons, 
electrons, gamma-rays, etc. 

Pile Operation—Study of pile operation pro- 
cedures such as materials handling, instru- 
ment operation, ete. 

Process Design—Study of possible produc- 
tion processes as a whole leading to detailed 
work in other categories. 

Product Recovery Studies — These include 
all aspects of the work necessary for the de- 
velopment of processes for the extraction of 
plutonium and possible by-products from the 
pile material and their preparation in purified 
form. Major effort at the Metallurgical Lab- 
oratory will be on a single process to be se- 
lected by 1 June 1943 for the production of 
plutonium, but alternatives will continue to 
be studied both at the Metallurgical Labora- 
tory and Clinton with whatever manpower is 
available. 

Separation—Processes fer solution of ura- 
nium, extraction of plutonium and decontam- 
ination by removal of fission products. 

Concentration, Purification and Product Re- 
duction—Processes leading to production of 
plutonium as pure metal, and study of prop- 
erties of plutenium necessary to its produc- 
tion. 

Wastes—Disposal and possible methods of 
recovery of fission products and metal from 
wastes. 

Instrumentation— Development and testing 
of instruments for monitoring chemical proc- 
esses and surveying radiation throughout the 
area, q 
Protection — Shielding studies, determina- 
tion of biological effects of radioactive dusts, 
liquids, solids, and other process materials, 
and protective measures. 

Materials — Corrosion of equipment mate- 
rials, and radiation stability. Necessary pur- 
ity and purity analysis of process materials, 
ete. 

Recovery of Activated Materials—Develop- 
ment of methods and actual recovery of ac- 
tivated material (tracers, etc.) from cyclotron 
and pile-activated materials. 

Operations Studies — Equipment perform- 
ance, process control, material handling oper- 
ations, etc. 

Process Design—Study of product recovery 
processes as a whole (wet processes, physical 
methods) leading to detailed work in other 
categories. 

Fundamental Research—Studies of the fun- 
damental physical, chemical and biological 
phenomena occurring in chain-reacting piles, 
and basic properties of al) materials involved. 
Although the primary emphasis at Clinton 
is on the semi-works level, much fundamental 
research will require Clinton conditions (high 
radiation intensity, large scale processes). 

Nuclear Physics — Fundamental properties 
of nuclear fission such as cross section, neu- 
tron yield, fission species, etc. Other nuclear 
properties important to processes, such as 
cross sections, properties of moderators, neu- 
tron effect on materials, etc. 
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General Physics — Basic instrument (elec- 
tronic, ionization, optical, etc.) research, 
atomie mass determinations, neutron, a, B, y 
radiation studies, X-ray investigations, etc. 

Radiation Chemistry—Effects of radiation 
on chemical processes and chemical reactions 
produced by radiation. 

Nuclear Chemistry—Tracing of fission prod- 
ucts, disintegration constants, chains, inves- 
tigation of nuclei of possible use to project. 

Product Chemistry—Chemical properties of 
various products and basic studies in sepa- 
ration and purification of products. 

General Chemistry—Chemistry of primary 
materials and materials associated with proc- 
ess; including by-products. 

General Biology — Fundamental studies of 
effects of radiation on living matter, metab- 
olism of important materials, etc. 

Clinical Investigations — Basic investiga- 
tions, such as hematology, pathology, etc. 

Metallurgical Studies—Properties of U, Pu, 
Be, ete. 

Engineering Studies — Phenomena basic to 
corrosion and similar studies essential to con- 
tinued engineering development of processes. 

7.47. An examination of this program gives 
an idea of the great range of investigations 
which were considered likely to give relevant 
information. Many of the topics listed are 
not specific research problems such as might 
be solved by a smal! team of scientists work- 
ing for a few months but are whole fields 
of investigation that might be studied with 
profit for years. It was necessary to pick 
the specific problems that were likely to give 
the most immediately useful results but at 
the same time it was desirable to try to un- 
cover general principles. For example, the ef- 
fect of radiation on the properties of mate- 
rials (“radiation stability”) was almost en- 
tirely unknown. It was necessary both to 
make empirical tests on particular materials 
that might be used in a pile and to devise 
general theories of the observed effects. Every 
effort was made to relate all work to the gen- 
eral objective: a successful production plant. 

Organization of the Project 

7.48. There have been many changes in the 
organizatign and personnel of the project. 
During most of the period of construction 
at Clinton and Hanford, A. H. Compton was 
Director of the Metallurgica! Project; S. K. 
Allison was Director of the Metallurgical Lab- 
oratory at Chicago; and M. D. Whitaker was 
Director of the Clinton Laboratory. The Chi- 
cago group was organized in four divisions: 
physics, chemistry, technology, and health. 
Later the physics division was split into gen- 
eral physics and nuclear physics. R. L. Doan 
was research director at Clinton but there 
was no corresponding position at Chicago. 
Among others who have been associate or as- 
sistant laboratory or project directors or have 
been division directors are S. T. Cantril, C. M. 
Cooper, F. Daniels, A. J. Dempster, E. Fermi, 
J. Franck, N. Hilberry, T. R. Hogness, W. C. 
Johnson, H. D. Smyth, J. C. Stearns, R. S. 
Stone, H. C. Vernon, W. W. Watson and E. 
Wigner. 

7.49. It was the responsibility of these men 
to see that the research program described 
above was carried out and that significant 
results were reported to du Pont. It was their 
responsibility also to answer questions raised 
by du Pont and to approve or criticize plans 
submitted by du Pont. 

Cooperation Between the Metallurgical Lab- 
oratory and du Pont 

7.50. Since du Pont was the design and con- 
struction organization and the Metallurgical 
Laboratory was the research organization, it 
was obvious that close cooperation was essen- 
tial. Not only did du Pont need answers to 
specific questions, but they could benefit by 
criticism and suggestions on the many points 
where the Metallurgical group was especially 
well-informed. Similarly, the Metallurgical 
group could profit by the knowledge of 
du Pont on many technical questions 
of design, construction, and operation. 
To promote this kind of cooperation du 
Pont stationed one of their physicists, J. B. 
Miles, at Chicago, and had many other du 
Pont men, particularly C. H. Greenewalt, 
spend much of their time at Chicago. Miles 
and Greenewalt regularly attended meetings 
of the Laboratory Council. There was no sim- 
ilar reciprocal arrangement although many 
members of the laboratory visited Wilming- 
ton informally. In addition, J. A. Wheeler 
was transferred from Chicago to Wilmington 
and became a member of the du Pont staff. 
There was, of course, constant exchange of 
reports and letters, and conferences were held 
frequently between Compton and R. Williams 
of du Pont. Whitaker spent much of his time 
at Wilmington during the period when the 
Clinton plant was being designed and con- 
structed, 





Summary 

7.51. By January, 1943, the decision had 
been made to build a plutonium production 
plant with a large capacity. This meant a 
pile developing thousands of kilowatts and 
a chemical separation plant to extract the 
product. The du Pont pany was to de- 
sign, construct, and operate the plant; the 





Metallurgical Laboratory was to do the neces- 
sary research. A site was chosen on the Co- 
lumbia River at Hanford, Washington. A 
tentative decision to build a helium-cooled 
plant was reversed in favor of water-cooling. 
The principal problems were those involving 
lattice design, loading and unloading, choice 
of materials particularly with reference to 
corrosion and radiation, water supply, con- 
trols and instrumentation, health hazards, 
chemical separation process, and design of 
the separation plant. Plans were made for 
the necessary fundamental and technical re- 
search and for the training of operators. Ar- 
rangements were made for liaison between 
du Pont and the Metallurgical Laboratory. 
CHAPTER VIII 
THE PLUTONIUM PROBLEM 
JANUARY 1983 TO JUNE 1945 
Introduction 

8.1. The necessity for pushing the design 
and construction of the full-scale plutonium 
plant simultaneously with research and de- 
velopment inevitably led to a certain amount 
of confusion and inefficiency. It became es- 
sential to investigate many alternative proc- 
esses. It became necessary to investigate all 
possible causes of failure even when the prob- 
ability of their becoming serious was very 
small. Now that the Hanford plant is produc- 
ing plutonium successfully, we believe it is 
fair to say that a large percentage of the 
results of investigation made between the end 
of 1942 and the end of 1944 will never be 
used—at least not for the originally intended 
purposes, Nevertheless had the Hanford plant 
run into difficulties, any one of the now-su- 
perfluous investigations might have furnished 
just the information required to convert 
failure into success. Even now it is possible 
to say that future improvements may not de- 
pend on the results of researches that seem 
unimportant today. 

8.2. It is ¢stimated that thirty volumes will 
be required for a complete report of the sig- 
nificant results of researches conducted under 
the auspices of the Metallurgical Project. 
Work was done on every item mentioned on 
the research program presented in the last 
chapter. In the present account it would be 
obviously impossible to give more than a 
brief abstract of all these researches. We 
believe this would be unsatisfactory and that 
it is preferable to give a general discussion 
of the chain-reacting units and separation 
plants as they now operate, with some dis- 
cussion of the earlier developments. 

The Chain Reaction In a Pile 

8.3. In Chapter I and other early chapters 
we have given brief accounts of the fission 
process, pile operation, and chemical separa- 
tion. We shall now review these topics from 
a somewhat different point of view before de- 
scribing the plutonium production plants 
themselves. 

8.4. The operation of a pile depends on the 
passage of neutrons through matter and on 
the nature of the collisions of neutrons with 
the nuclei encountered. The collisions of prin- 
cipal importance are the following: 

I. Collisions in which neutrons are scattered 
and lose appreciable amounts of energy. 

(a) Inelastic collisions of fast neutrons 
with uranium nuclei. 

(b) Elastic collisions of fast or moderately 
fast neutrons with the light nuclei of the 
moderator material; these collisions serve to 
reduce the neutron energy to very low (so- 
called thermal) energies. 

II. Collisions in which the neutrons are ab- 
sorbed. 

(a) Collisions which result in fission of 
nuclei and give fission products and addi- 
tional neutrons. 

(b) Collisions which result in the formation 
of new nuclei which subsequently disinte- 
grate radioactively (e.g., ..U**® which pro- 
duces ,,Pu?®), 

8.5. Only the second class of collisign re- 
quires further discussion. As regards colli- 
sions of type II (a), the most important in 
a pile are the collisions between neutrons 
and U-235, but the high-energy fission of U- 
238 and the thermal fission of Pu-239 also 
take place. Collisions of type II (b) are chief- 
ly those between neutrons and U-238. Such 
collisions occur for neutrons of all energies, 
but they are most likely to occur for neutrons 
whose energies lie in the “resonance” re- 
gion located somewhat above thermal ener- 
gies. The sequence of results of the type II 
(b) collision is represented as follows: 

238 n? U?39 + gamma rays 
ay use o3'mia. N28 + —le° 


=> 
oNp?*® 2.3 days gPu?**+—le°-+ gamma rays 
=> 


8.6. Any other non-fission absorption proc- 
esses are important chiefly because they waste 
neutrons; they occur in the moderator, in U- 
235, in the coolant, in the impurities original- 
ly present, in the fission products, and even 
in plutonium itself. 

8.7. Since the object of the chain reaction 
is to generate plutonium, we would like to 
absorb all excess neutrons in U-238, leaving 
just enough neutrons to produce fission and 
thus to maintain the chain reaction. Actually 
the tendency of the neutrons to be absorbed 
by the dominant isotope U-238 is so great 
compared to their tendency to produce fission 
in the 140-times-rarer U-235 that the principal 
design effort had to be directed toward favor- 





ing the fission (as by using a moderator, a 
suitable lattice, materials of high purity, 
etc.,) in order to maintain, the chain reac- 
tion. 

Life History of One Generation of Neutrons 

88. All the chain-reacting piles designed 
by the Metallurgical Laboratory or with its 
cooperation consist of four categories of ma- 
terial—the uranium metal, the moderator, the 
coolant, and the auxiliary materials such as 
water tubes, casings of uranium, control 
strips or rods, impurities, etc. All the piles 
depend on stray neutrons from spontaneous 
fission or cosmic rays to initiate the reac- 
tion. 

8.9. Suppose that the pile were to be started 
by simultaneous release (in the uranium 
metal) of N high-energy neutrons. Most of 
these neutrons originally have energies above 
the threshold energy of fission of U-238. How- 
ever, as the neutrons pass back and forth in 
the metal and moderator, they suffer numer- 
ous inelastic collisions with the uranium and 
numerous elastic collisions with the modera- 
tor, and all these collisions serve to reduce 
the energies below that threshold. Specitical- 
ly, in a typical graphite-moderated pile a 
neutron that has escaped from the uranium 
into the graphite travels on the average 
about 2.5 cm between collisions and makes 
on the average about 200 elastic collisions be- 
fore passing from the graphite back into the 
uranium, Since at each such collision a neu- 
tron loses on the average about one-sixth of 
its energy, a one Mev neutron is reduced to 
thermal energy (usually taken to be 0.02 
electron volt) considerably before completing 
a single transit through the graphite. There 
are, of course, many neutrons that depart 


from this average behavior, and there will be 


enough fissions produced by fast neutrons to 
enhance slightly the number of neutrons pres- 
ent. The enhancement may be taken into ac- 
count by multiplying the original number of 
neutrons N by a factor e which is called the 
fast-fission effect or the fast multiplication 
factor. . 

8.10. As the average energy of the Ne neu- 
trons present continues to fall, inelastic col- 
lision in the uranium becomes unimportant, 
the energy being reduced essentially only in 
the moderator. However, the chance of non- 
fission absorption (resonance capture) in U- 
238 becomes significant as the intermediate 
or resonance energy region is reached, Actu- 
ally quite a number of neutrons in this energy 
region will be absorbed regardless of choice 
of lattice design. The effect of such capture 
may be expressed by multiplying Ne by a 
factor p, (which is always less than one) 
called the “resonance escape probability” 
which is the probability that a given neu- 
tron starting with energy above the reson- 
ance region will reach thermal] energies with- 
out absorption in U-238. Thus from the orig- 
inal N high-energy neutrons we obtain Nep 
neutrons of thermal energy. 

8.11. Once a neutron has reached thermal 
energy the chance of its losing more energy 
by collision is no greater than the chance of 
its gaining energy. Consequently the neu- 
trons will remain at this average energy un- 
til they are absorbed. In the thermal-energy 
region the chance for absorption of the neu- 
tron by the moderator, the coolant and the 
auxiliary materials is greater than at higher 
energies. At any rate it is found that we in- 
troduce little error into our calculations by 
assuming all such unwanted absorption takes 
place in this energy region. We now intro- 
duce a factor f, called the thermal utiliza- 
tion factor, which is defined as the proba- 
bility that a given thermal neutron will be 
absorbed in the uranium. Thus from the 
original N fast neutrons we have obtained 
Nepf thermal neutrons which are absorbed 
by uranium. 

8.12. Although there are several ways in 
which the normal mixture of uranium iso- 
topes can absorb neutrons, the reader may 
recall that we defined in a previous chapter a 
quantity », which is the number of fission 
neutrons produced for each thermal neutron 
absorbed in uranium regardless of the de- 
tails of the process. If, therefore, we multiply 
the number of thermal neutrons absorbed in 
uranium, Nepf, by », we have the number of 
new high-speed neutrons generated by the 
original N high-speed neutrons in the course 
of their lives. If Nepfy is greater than N, we 
have a chain reaction and the number of 
neutrons is continually increasing. Evident; 
ly the product epfy = koo, the multiplica- 
tion factor already defined in Chapter IV. 

8.13. Note that no mention has been made 
of neutrons escaping from the pile. Such 
mention has been deliberately avoided since 
the value of koo as defined above applies to 
an infinite lattice. From the known values of 
koo and the fact that these piles do operate, 
one finds that the percentage of neutrons 
escaping cannot be very great. As we saw 
in Chapter II, the escape of neutrons becomes 
relatively less important as the size of the 
pile increases, If it is necessary to introduce 
in the pile a large amount of auxiliary ma- 
terial such as cooling-system pipes, it is nec- 
essary to build a somewhat larger pile to 
counteract the increase in absorption. 

8.14. To sum up, a pile operates by reduc- 
ing high-energy neutrons to thermal] energies 
by the use of a moderator-lattice arrange- 
ment, then allowing the thermal-energy neu- 
trons to be absorbed by uranium, causing fis- 





sion which regenerates further high-energy 
neutrons. The regeneration of neutrons is 
aided slightly by the fast neutron effect; it 
is impeded by resonance absorption during 
the process of energy reduction, by absorp- 
tion in graphite and other materials, and by 
neutron escape. 

The Effects of Reaction Products on the 

Multiplication Factor 

8.15. Even at the high power level used in 
the Hanford piles, only a few grams of U-228 
and of U-235 are used up per day per mil- 
lion grams of uranium present. Nevertheless 
the effects of these changes are very impor- 
tant. As the U-235 is becoming depleted, the 
concentration of plutonium is increasing. 
Fortunately, plutonium itself is fissionable by 
thermal neutrons and so tends to counter- 
balance the decrease of U-235 as far as main- 
taining the chain reaction is concerned. How- 
ever, other fission products are being pro- 
duced also. These consist typically of un- 
stable and relatively unfamiliar nuclei sv 
that it was originally impossible to predict 
how great an undesirable effect they would 
have on the multiplication constant. Such de- 
leterious effects are called poisoning. In 
spite of a great deal of preliminary study 
of fission products, an unforeseen poisoning 
effect of this kind very nearly prevents oper 
ation of the Hanford piles, as we shall see 
later. 

The Reaction Products and the Separation 
Problem 

8.16. There are two main parts of the plu 
tonium production process at Hanford: ac 
tual production in the pile, and separation of 
the plutonium from the uranium slugs in 
which it is formed. We turn now to a dis 
cussion of the second part, the separation 
process. 

8.17. The uranium slugs containing plu- 
tonium also contain other elements result- 
ing from the fission of U-235. When a U-2%5 
nucleus undergoes fission, it emits one or 
more neutrons and splits into two fragments 
of comparable size and of total mass 235 or 
less. Apparently fission into precisely equa! 
masses rarely occurs, the most abundant frag- 
ments being a fragment of mass number be- 
tween 134 and 144 and a fragment of mass 
number between 100 and 90. Thus there are 
two groups of fission products: a heavy group 
with mass numbers extending approximate- 
ly from 127 to 154, and a light group from 
approximately 115 to 83. These fission prod- 
ucts are in the main unstable isotopes of the 
thirty or so known elements in these genera! 
ranges of mass number, Typically they decay 
by successive beta emissions accompanied by 
gamma radiation finally to form known sta- 
ble nuclei. The half-lives of the various inter- 
mediate nuclei range from fractions of a sec- 
ond to a year or more; several of the im- 
portant species have half-lives of the order 
of a month or so. About twenty different 
elements are present in significant concen- 
tration. The most abundant of these com- 
prises slightly less than 10 percent of the 
aggregate. 

8.18. In addition to radioactive fission prod- 
ucts, U-239 and Np-239 (intermediate prod- 
ucts in the formation of plutonium) are pres- 
ent in the pile and are radioactive. The con 
centrations of all these products begin to 
build up at the moment the pile starts oper- 
ating. Eventually the rate of radioactive de- 
cay equals the rate of formation so that thé 
concentrations become constant. For example, 
the number of atoms of U-239 produced per 
second is constant for a pile operating at a 
fixeG power level. According to the laws of 
radioactive disintegration, the number of U- 
239 atoms disappearing per second is propo! 
tional to the number of such atoms present 
and is thus increasing during the first few 
minutes or hours after the pile is put into 
operation. Consequently there soon will be 
practically as many nuclei disintegrating each 
second as are formed each second. Equili- 
brium concentrations for other nuclei will 
be approached in similar manner, the equili 
brium concentration being proportional ‘io 
the rate of formation of the nucleus and to 
its half-life. Products which are stable or 0! 
extremely long half-life (e.g., plutonium) wi!! 
steadily increase in concentration for a con 
siderable time. When the pile is stopped, the 
radioactivity of course continues, but at 4 
continually diminishing absolute rate. Iso- 
topes of very short half-life may “drop out of 
sight” in a few minutes or hours; others of 
longer half-life keep appreciably active for 
days or months. Thus at any time the concen- 
trations of the various products in a recently 
stopped pile depend on what the power leve! 
was, on how long the pile ran, and on how 
long it has been shut down. Of course, tiie 
longer the pile has run, the larger is the con- 
centration of plutonium and (unfortunately) 
the larger is the concentration of long-lived 
fission products. The longer the “cooling” p- 
riod, i.e., the period between removal of ma- 
terial from the pile and chemical treatmetit, 
the lower is the radiation intensity from the 
fission products. A compromise must be made 
between such considerations as the desire 
for a long running and cooling time on the 
one hand and the desire for early extractiou 
of the plutonium on the other hand. 

8.19. Tables can be prepared showing the 
chemical concentrations of plutonium and ti 
various fission products as functions of pow¢T 
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level, length of operation, and length of cool- 
ing period. The half life of the U-239 is so 
short that its concentration becomes negli- 
gible soon after the pile shuts down. The 
neptunium becomes converted fairly rapidly 
to plutonium. Of course, the total weight of 
fission products, stable and unstable, remains 
practically constant after the pile is stopped. 
For the Clinton and Hanford operating con- 
ditions the maximum plutonium concentra- 
tion attained is so small as to add materially 
to the difficulty of chemical separation. 

The Choice of a Chemical Separation Process 

8.20. The problem then is to make a chem- 
ical separation at the daily rate of, say, sev- 
eral grams of plutonium from several thou- 
sand grams of uranium contaminated with 
large amounts of dangerously radioactive fis- 
sion products comprising twenty different 
elements. The problem is especially difficult 
as the plutonium purity requirements are 
very high indeed. 

8.21. Four types of method for chemical 
separation were examined: volatility, absorp- 
tion, solvent extraction, and precipitation. 
The work on absorption and solvent extrac- 
tion methods has been extensive and such 
methods may be increasingly used in the 
main process or in waste recovery, but the 
Hanford plant was designed for a precipita- 
tion process. 

8.22. * The phenomena of co-precipitation, 
ie., the precipitation of small concentrations 
of one element along with a “carrier” pre- 
cipitate of some other element, had been 
commonly used in radioactive chemistry, and 
was adopted for plutonium separation. The 
early work on plutonium chemistry, confined 
as it was to minute amounts of the element, 
made great use of precipitation reactions from 
which solubility properties could be deduced. 
It was therefore natural that precipitation 
methods of separation were the most ad- 
vanced at the time when the plant design was 
started. It was felt that, should the several 
steps in the separations process have to be 
developed partly by the empirical approach, 
there would be less risk in the scale-up of a 
precipitation process than, for example, of one 
involving solid-phase reactions. In addition, 
the precipitation processes then in mind 
could be broken into a sequence of repeated 
operations (called cycles), thereby limiting 
the number of different equipment pieces 
requiring design and allowing considerable 
process change without equipment change. 
Thus, while the basic plant design was made 
with one method in mind, the final choice 
of a different method led to no embarrass- 
ments. 

8.23. Most of the precipitation processes 
which have received serious consideration 
made use of an alternation between the (IV) 
and (VI) oxidation states of plutonium. Such 
processes ipvolve a precipitation of plutonium 
(IV) with a certain compound as a carrier, 
then dissolution of the precipitate, oxidation 
of the plutonium to the (VI) state, and re- 
precipitation of the carrier compound while 
the plutonium (VI) remains in solution, Fis- 
sion products which are not carried by these 
compounds remain in solution when pluto- 
nium (IV) is precipitated. The fission prod- 
ucts which carry are removed from the plu- 
tonium when it is in the (VI) state. Succes- 

* Paragraphs 8.22-8.26 are quoted or pars- 
phrased from a general report of the Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory prepared in the spring 
of 1945. 





sive oxidation-reduction cycles are carried 
out until the desired decontamination is 
achieved. (The process of elimination of the 
fission products is called decontamination 
and the degree of elimination is tested by 
measuring the change in radioactivity of the 
material.) 
Combination Processes 

8.24. It is possible to combine or couple 
the various types of process. Some advantages 
may be gained in this way since one type of 
process may supplement another. For exam- 
ple, a process which gives good decontami- 
nation might be combined advantageously 
with one which, while inefficient for decon- 
tamination, would be very efficient for sepa- 
ration from uranium, 

8.25. At the time when it became necessary 
to decide on the process to serve as the basis 
for the design of the Hanford plant (June, 
1943), the choice, for reasons given above, 
was limited to precipitation processes and 
clearly lay between two such. processes. How- 
ever, the process as finally chosen actually 
represented a combination of the two. 

8.26. The success of the separation process 
at Hanford has exceeded all expectations. The 
high yields and decontamination factors and 
the relative ease of operation have amply dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of its choice as a proc- 
ess. This choice was based on a knowledge 
of plutonium chemistry which had been 
gleaned from less than a milligram of plu- 
tonium. Further developments may make the 
present Hanford process obsolete, but the 
principal goal, which was to have a work- 
able and efficient process for use as soon as 
the Hanford piles were delivering plutonium, 
has been attained. 

The Argonne Laboratory 

8.27. The Argonne Laboratory was con- 
structed early in 1943 outside Chicago. The 
site originally intended for a pilot plant, was 
later considered to be too near the city and 
was used for reconstructing the so-called 
West Stands pile which was originally built 
on the University of Chicago grounds and 
which was certainly innocuous. Under the 
direction of E. Fermi and his colleagues, H. 
L. Anderson, W. H. Zinn, G. Weil and others, 
this pile has served as a prototype unit for 
studies of thermal stability, controls, instru- 
ments, and shielding, and as a neutron source 
for materials testing and neutron-physics 
studies. Furthermore, it has proved valuable 
as a training schoo] for plant operators. More 
recently a heavy-water pile (see below) has 
been constructed there. 

8.28. The first Argonne pile, a graphite- 
uranium pile, need not be described in de- 
tail. The materials and lattice structure are 
nearly identical to those which were used for 
the original West Stands pile. The pile is a 
cube; it is surrounded by a shield and has 
controls and safety devices somewhat similar 
to those used later at Clinton. It has no cool- 
ing system and is normally run at a power 
level of only a few kilowatts. It has occasion- 
ally been run at high-power levels for very 
brief periods. Considering that it is merely 
a reconstruction of the first chain-reacting 
unit ever built, it is amazing that it has con- 
tinued in operation for more than two years 
without developing any major troubles. 

8.29. One of the most valuable uses of the 
Argonne pile has been the measurement of 
neutron-absorption cross sections of a great 
variety of elements which might be used in 
piles as structural members, ete., or which 
might be present in pile materials as im- 
purities. These measurements are made by 
observing the change in the controls neces- 
sary to make kerr equal to 1.00 when a known 





amount of the substance under study is in- 
serted at a definite position in the pile. The 
results obtained were usually expressed in 
terms of “danger” coefficients,” 

8.30. An opening at the top of the pile lets 
out a very uniform beam of thermal neutrons 
that can be used for exponential-pile experi- 
ments, for direct measurements of absorp- 
tion cross sections, for Wilson cloud chamber 
studies, etc. 

8.31. An interesting phenomenon occurring 
at the top of the pile is the production of a 
beam or flow of “cold” neutrons. If a suffi- 
cient amount of graphite is interposed be- 
tween the upper surface of the pile and an 
observation point a few yards above, the 
neutron energy distribution is found to corre- 
spond to a temperature much lower than that 
of the graphite. This is presumed to be the 
result of a preferential transmission by the 
(crystalline) graphite of the slowest (“cold- 
est’) neutrons, whose quantum-mechanical 
wave-length is great compared to the distance 
between successive planes in the graphite 
crystals. 

8.32. More recently a pile using heavy water 
as moderator was constructed in the Argonne 
Laboratory. The very high intensity beam of 
neutrons produced by this pile has been found 
well-suited to the study of “neutron optics”, 
e.g., reflection and refraction of neutron 
beams as by graphite. 

§.33. A constant objective of the Argonne 
Laboratory has been a better understanding 
of nuclear processes in uranium, neptunium, 
and plutonium. Repeated experiments have 
been made to improve the accuracy of con- 
stants such as thermal-fission cross sections 
of U-235, U-238, and Pu-239, probabilities of 
non-fission neutron absorption by each of 
these nuclei, and number of neutrons emitted 
per fission. 

The Clinton Plant 

8.34. In Chapter VI we mentioned plans for 
a “pilot” plant for production of plutonium 
to be built at the Clinton site in Tennessee. 
By January 1943, the plans for this project 
were well along; construction was started 
soon afterward. M. D. Whitaker was ap- 
pointed director of the Clinton Laboratories. 
The pilot-plant plans were made coopera- 
tively by du Pont and the Metallurgical Lab- 
oratory; construction was carried out by du 
Pont; plant operation was maintained by 
the University of Chicago as part of the 
Metallurgical Project. 

8.35. The main purposes of the Clinton plant 
were to produce some plutonium and to serve 
as a pilot plant for chemical separation. As 
regards research, the emphasis at Clinton 
was on chemistry and biological effects of 
radiations. A large laboratory was provided 
for chemical analysis, for research on purifi- 
cation methods, for fission-product studies, 
for development of intermediate-scale extrac- 
tion and decontamination processes, etc. 
Later a “hot laboratory”, i.e., a laboratory 
for remotely-controlled work on highly radio- 
active material, was provided. There is also 
an instrument shop and laboratory that has 
been used very actively. There are facilities 
for both clinical and experimental work of 
the health division, which has been very ac- 
tive. There is a small physics laboratory 
in which some important work was done us- 
ing higher neutron intensities than were avail- 
able at the Argonne Laboratory. The prin- 
cipal installations constructed at the Clinton 
Laboratory site were the pile and the sepa- 
ration plant; these are briefly described be- 
low. 

The Clinton Pile 
8.36. In any steadily operating pile the ef- 
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fective multiplication factor k must be ke 

at one, whatever the power level. The best k. 

that had been observed in a uranium-grap 

ite lattice could not be achieved in a practic 

pile because of neutron leakage, cooling 6yS, 
tem, cylindrical channels for the uranium, 
protective coating on the uranium, and other 
minor factors. Granted air-cooling and a max* 
imum safe temperature for the surface of the 
uranium, a size of pile had to be chosen that 
could produce 1,000 kw. The effective k would 
go down with rising temperature but not suf- 
ficiently to be a determining factor. Though 
a sphere was the ideal shape, practical con- 
siderations recommended a rectangular block. 

8.37. The Clinton pile consists of a cube of 
graphite containing horizontal channels filled 
with uranium. The uranium is in the form 
of metal cylinders protected by gas-tight 
casings of aluminum, The uranium cylinders 
or slugs may be slid Into the channels in the 
graphite; space is left to permit cooling air 
to flow past, and to permit pushing the 
slugs out at the back of the pile when they 
are ready for processing. Besides the chan- 
nels for slugs there are various other holes 
through the pile for control rods, instru- 
ments, etc. 

8.38. The Clinton pile was considerably 
larger than the first pile at Chicago (sde 
Chapter VI). More important than the in- 
creased size of the Clinton pile were its cool- 
ing system, heavier shields, and means far 
changing the slugs. The production goal of 
the Clinton plant was set at a figure which 
meant that the pile should operate at a power 
level of 1,000 kw. 

8.39. The instrumentation and controls are 
identical in principle to those of the first 
pile. Neutron intensity in the pile is measured 
by a BF, ionization chamber and is con- 
trolled by boron steel rods that can be moved 
in and out of the pile, thereby varying thp 
fraction of neutrons available to produce fis- 
sion. 

8.40. In spite of impressiveness of the array 
of instruments and safety devices, the most 
striking feature of the pile is the simplicity 
of operation. Most of the time the operators 
have nothing to do except record the readings 
of various instruments. 

The Separation Piant 

8.41. Here, as at Hanford, the plutonium 
processes have to be carried out by remote 
control and behind thick shields. The sepa- 
ration equipment is housed in a series of ad- 
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| SERVICE NEWS AND GOSSIP 


®& FOREIGN AFFAIRS. The full confidence President Truman has in General of 
the Army MacArthur’s ability to administer Japan in accordance with the Potsdam 
surrender ultimatum, again was indicated this week by statements he authorized for 
publication. With a different viewpoint on the Japanese situation than that he and 
the locally informed Supreme Commander have, the State and War Departments have 
criticised the announcement of the latter that our occupation forces, unless unfore- 
seen factors should arise, would probably not number more than 200 thousand men, 
all of whom would be Regulars. Speaking for the former, and inferentially expressing 
the views of the latter Department, Under-Secretary of State Acheson implied that 
General MacArthur was attempting to modify the policy which our Government and 
those of the other United Nations had determined upon for Japan, and he gave notice 
that whatever it takes to carry out that policy will be used to carry it out. Asa 
result of Mr. Acheson’s criticism of General MacArthur the Senate voted to postpone 
his nomination as Under Secretary of State. 
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It is obvious from Mr. Acheson’s attitude that he is anxious for the international 
effect, particularly in connection with the negotiations for the world settlements 
which the Council of Foreign Ministers is conducting in London, that the United 
States shall continue powerful, and be represented by strength in the conquered coun- 
tries. The point is being made that if General MacArthur can control 70 million Japa- 
nese with 200 thousand men, there must be some other reason than the maintenance 
of order for the retention of 400 thousand men in our zone in Germany, with one-fifth 
of that number of inhabitants. From the point of view of China, domination of Japan 
by a huge American force over a long period of time would assure the development 
and preservation of stability in the Far East, and from that of Great Britain, anxious 
even more than our own people for demobilization, continuance of a powerful Amer- 
ican Army in Burope would relieve her situation, serve as a balance to Russia, and 
tend to curb expression of the ambitious designs of France, Yugo-Slavia and other 
smaller States. It follows that Mr. Acheson feels he was justified by high policy in 
suggesting that before making his announcement, General MacArthur should have 
consulted Washington, and especially the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and that body, the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. 


Yet the authority originally given General MacArthur by the President and the 
British and Russian Chiefs, specifically empowered him to handle Japan necessarily 
within the prescription of the Potsdam ultimatum, and careful analysis of the an- 
nouncement he issued shows complete accord with it. It was this analysis that caused 
the President, in spite of the objection of the State and War Departments, to tell a 
Press Conference that he accepted Genral MacArthur’s view of the strength we should 
maintain in Japan, and that he was glad it could be made so small. That strength 
was based upon a careful estimate of all factors in the situation, including the manner 
in which the Emperor and the Imperial Government and people are complying and 
may be expected to comply with the orders given. General MacArthur did not say that 
the Occupation Force was to be reduced immediately to 200 thousand, rather that 
unless unforeseen events should occur, that maximum would be established “within six 
months.” In a formal statement issued by the President, he declared we would not 
really face the problem of the size or makeup of the occupation forces until next 
Spring, which is precisely the six months period fixed by General MacArthur. The 
President said further that the speed of demobilization will not be governed by our 
occupation needs, and undoubtedly to reassure our Allies and to smooth the ruffled 
feathers of State and War officials, that “America is going to keep the full strength 
she needs for her national commitments,” and that the rest of the men are coming back 
home and coming as fast as the Services can get them out. This, also, accords with 
the position of General MacArthur. The final paragraph of the latter’s announcement 
stated that the strength of our Occupation Force was entirely independent of the ques- 
tion of the future of the Japanese politico-governmental structure on a national and 
international plane, which would have to be determined upon the highest diplomatic 
level of the United Nations—the President, Prime Minister Attlee and Marshal Stalin. 
In other words, to the Big Three properly was reserved this responsibility, and their 
decision, probably to be made at a conference, would be influenced, as the General 
stated, by the incidence of events in the near and proximate future. Thus be warned 
Japan that her conduct would importantly bear upon the decision of the United Na- 
tions, and that if she is to regain comparatively speedy independence, the government 
and people must continue to carry out with no hesitation or evasion, the terms which 
will be applied through specific orders. Our policy based upon those terms as Mr. Ache- 


son explained, contemplates putting Japan in a position where she cannot renew ag- | 


gressive warfare. That this is underway is shown by the annihilation of the Japanese 
Navy by our own sea and air forces ; seizure of all planes; disarmament which is pro- 
gressing ; complete demobilization which is occurring and abolition of the High Com- 
mand and General Staff and of schools for war instruction. Mr. Acheson further called 
for changes in the present economic and social systems of the country so that the will 
to war would not continue, and in connection therewith, General MacArthur has dis- 
banded patriotic societies, moved to eliminate all war making machinery, and censored 
Japanese broadcasting and newspapers, and by the arrest and forthcoming trials of the 
war criminals is impressing upon the people the fact that war does not pay. Those who 
know Japan say that General MacArthur by his stern attitude and also by the hope 
of independence implied in the reduction of the strength of the Occupation Force, 
has displayed high statesmanship, which will make for full acceptance of all the 
demands of the United Nations with the least friction. 


In order to dissipate Korean fears based upon General Hodge’s proposal tem- 
porarily to use Japanese officials for Administrative purposes, the President pledged 
anew this week that ultimately complete independence will be granted to the country. 
At the same time as Acting Governor General of Korea, Maj. Gen. Archibald V. 
Arnold, Commanding General of the 7th Division, promptly revoked Japanese laws 
denying to the Koreans the rights of freedom of speech and of the press, of religion, 
‘and of political activity, and substituted Korean policemen for Japanese. The Navy 
as well as the military, expanded their occupation to bases and strategic points. Be- 
cause of the action of Russian aviators in shooting down an American fortress, Gen- 
eral MacArthur demanded and received an apology. The incident is regretted in 
Moscow and Washington, but it is regarded as, perhaps, notice by the Soviets that 
American observers are no more wanted in the region of Korea controlled by them 
than they are in the Balkans. However, as Supreme Commander, it is felt that Gen- 
eral MacArthur will insist that our rights in connection with all of Korea must be 
respected, and that no further attacks shall be made upon our planes. 





Aside from the question of Japan, the picture of the post-war world has cleared 
sufficiently for one overall, predominant pattern to appear. It is the world economic 
situation. This is seen not merely in the current Anglo-American conversations in 
Washington on finance and trade. It is detected in the lines of policy running through 
the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in London. 

It is pointed up by the gentle hint dropped by Premier Stalin of Russian need 
for $6 billions from us; by the plans of China to send an industrial mission here to 
devise ways of obtaining help from America; by the current conversations with Bel- 
gium over aid to that country, and by the prospect of many more such discussions 
with other countries. 

It is reflected in the petroleum negotiations Secretary Ickes is conducting in 
London with special reference to the Middle East. It appears, in fact, in all quarters, 
Even Japan is beginning to yearn for American aid in rehabilitation. All look to the 
United States, and appear in no great haste to move in other directions until they 
know more surely their prospects here. 

While it is true that at the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers Russian 
suggestions of Mediterranean and Red Sea ambitions have produced difficulties and 
delays, the deeper factor is that economic considerations in the background have ap 
plied brakes to progress to the point that it is probable the meeting will adjourn with 
its business turned over to subcommittees for survey and study and report at a later 
time. This is a familiar device for conferences when they must mark time if they are 
not to confess failure. 

If they recess, will the foreign ministers reconvene before the Anglo-American 
aid conversations have been concluded and a formula taken up with Congress? That 
is to be doubted, for an answer to which way the world is headed in trade and busi- 
ness may well emerge from the current Washington conversations. And that is im- 
portant to know when formulating political policy. 

The Anglo-American conferees finally got down to business this week. Many, 
though not all, of our delegates feel strongly that something should be done to assist 
the United Kingdom over the reconversion hump. President Truman is represented as 
of that view. But all, including Lord Keynes, realize that the answer will be found 
in Congress. That means in the final analysis American public opinion. If the answer 
is in the negative, England asserts she may have no other recourse than to proceed 
with a partly closed, conceivably even a totalitarian system of economics, such as in 
the past has been credited to the Labor Party, notwithstanding pledges of liberal 
world trade policies in the Atlantic Charter. 

The Allied recommendation for postponement of the Greek plebiscite comes as 
no surprise. Neither does Russian abstention from association with the United States, 
Britain and France in the supervision or observation of the election. But that absten- 
tion none the less is a jarring note and comes at a time when Moscow has practically 
told the others to keep hands off the Balkans while pressing claims for a position in 
Lybia and for Eritrea. 

The preliminary moves now being made toward granting independence in some 
form to India were to be expected, once the Labor Party had risen to power in London. 
Based as they are upon the Cripps proposal for ultimate Dominion status for the 
Peninsula, it is certain there will be a resurgence of the conflict of opinion which 
heretofore has prevented solution of this imperial question. 

To augment her naval forces in the Far East, Russia is asking that we transfer 
additional cruisers to her navy. China wants destroyers for coastal service. Probably 
some older ships will be given to these governments. The United States has given to 
China four destroyers and four submarines. ° 


> PAY AND TAXES. In the Press this week were two items emphasizing the ad- 
visability of action in the interest of greater Service efficiency. One related to the 
preliminary steps being taken in the House of Representatives to increase the salaries 
of members of the two Chambers and to provide retired pay for those who have been 
in office a fixed number of terms. The other, originating in Moscow, announces a 
decree for the exemption of the Red Army from income taxes. This is the proposal 
consistently advocated by the ARMy AND Navy JOURNAL for our own Establishments. 
In addition to the tax exemption, the Soviet Government has ordered that officers shall 
receive free and extra food and personal orderlies. Commenting upon this action, the 
Red Star, the Army’s official Organ, stated that it was taken in order “to provide for 
our commanders the most favorable living conditions possible for the country.” Thus 
the Soviet Government, with full appreciation of the value of the commissioned per- 
sonnel based upon the bitter experience of war, is recognizing that military personnel 
cannot devote all its thought and energies to its profession unless it be relieved from 
financial worry and enjoy a high living standard through the supply of better food and 
personal service. Surely if the Soviet Government, so needy that it is asking the 
United States for a loan reported to be in the neighborhood of $6 billions, can extend 
such consideration to its Army and Navy in order to promote their battle effective- 
ness, the United States with its far greater wealth, should do so to insure the same 
result. In the matter of the pay of Congress, the President, in his recent messaze, 
urged that it be doubled, which would more than take care of the contributions toward 
retirement that are contemplated. Agreeing that the cost of living justifies such 
action. it is at the same time evident that the same reason demands increase in the pay 
schedules of the Services, and compliance therewith, together with the new induce 
ments provided for in the bill that has passed the House, will make attractive a profes 
sional career for the enlisted personnel as well. Important as are the duties of mem 
bers of Congress, the country emerging from the greatest war in history, will ap 
preciate the heavy responsibilities borne especially by the commissioned ranks which 
furnished leadership for victory. Confronted by the international problems stil! 
pressing for solution, and planning for Congressional action the strength and organ 
izations it must maintain, it would seem that the Services should receive comparable 
pay recognition. In the light of these facts and developments, the Congressional 
Service Committees should move at once to revise active and retired pay schedules 
so as to make them comport at least with the rise in the cost of living and with the 
wise policy of the Soviet Union in exempting its military personnel from taxation. 
The inevitable result would be Services of high efficiency which would insure our 


defense and be able to contribute contingents to the World Peace Organization that 


would typify the power of America. 


> NAVY SHIPS. USS Minneapolis: The heavy cruiser USS Minneapolis was 
torpedoed off Guadalcanal early in the Pacific war but later she participated in major 
invasions for 20 months in that theater without suffering any type of damage. Suicide 
planes and enemy fire came close to her on numerous occasions, but straight shooting 
saved the 11-year-old ship. 

When the Japs hit Pearl Harbor the Minneapolis was in the Hawaiian area under 
command of Rear Adm. (then Capt.) Frank J. Lowry, USN. Rear Admiral Lowry 
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was relieved by Rear Adm. Charles BE. Rosendahl on 12 September 1942. 

On 1 May 1948 after the vessel had returned to Mare Island following the Tas- 
safaronga Battle, Capt. (then Comdr.) Robert G. McCool, USN, assumed command. 
He was succeeded on 1 Aug. 1943 by Capt. Richard W. Bates, USN. 

Capt. Harry B. S!ocum, USN, took command 1 June 1944, and took the ship 
through the actions culminating in the Okinawa Operation. He was relieved on 1 
July 1945 by the present Commanding Officer, Capt. Roy C. Hudson, USN. 

USS Pensacola: Damage inflicted at Iwo Jima was repaired in time for the USS 
Pensacola, the Navy’s oldest heavy cruiser and a veteran of nearly every major action 
in the Pacific War, to take her place in operations preceding the capitulation of Japan. 

Hit six times by enemy shore batteries at Iwo, the cruiser made temporary repairs 
and participated in the assault against Okinawa before she returned to the United 
States for permanent repairs. 

Seventeen men were killed and 120 wounded when Japanese shore batteries on 
Iwo Jima scored six hits and several near misses 17 Feb. 1945, two days before the 
landings on that volcanic island. The ship had bombarded the island five times pre- 
viously from November, 1944, to January, 1945. Her salvos wrecked airfields and their 
facilities, gun positions, pillboxes and artillery emplacements. 

Among the previous commanding officers of the Pensacola in World War II were 
Rear Adm. (then Capt.) Norman Scott, USN, and Capt. Randal E. Dees, USN. 

USS Converse: The destroyer USS Converse salvaged a ship that had been aban- 
doned and given up as lost and helped rescue its crew. 

The salvaged ship was the high speed transport, USS Chase, severely damaged on 
20 May, 1945, when a suicide plane crashed close aboard her starboard quarter and 
one or more bombs exploded underwater, breaching and flooding lower compartments, 
engineroom and fireroom. 

Commanding oflicer of the Converse was Lt. Comdr. E. H. McDowell, U SN. 

YMS 50: After surviving a score of hazardous operations in a Southwest Pacific 
‘ruise that began in 1943, the USS YMS 50 ran into fatal trouble on D-minus-13 day 
at Balikpapan when a mine exploded under the bow and Japanese shore batteries got 
her range—at almost the same moment. 

Two officers and nine enlisted men were wounded when the 136-foot minesweeper 
was lost off the Norneo invasion beach 18 June 1945. 

The vessel, in company with other small vessels and supported by light cruisers, 
destroyers and high speed transports, was sweeping for acoustic and magnetic mines 
within a mile of the Jap-held beach when an explosion ripped open the bow. 

According to the official Navy Department report the crew of the forward three- 
inch gun were scattered like ten pins and most of those wounded receive their injuries 
there. Two gunners were blown overboard but were able to swim back to the ship to be 
hauled aboard by shipmates. 

Twenty-five minutes after the mine blast, the commanding officer, Lieut. (jg) 
Blake G. Stern, USNR, gave the order to abandon ship. Lt. Stern’s nose was broken 
when he was thrown from the flying bridge to the gun deck by the explosion. 

Other officers aboard the YMS 50 at the time of her loss were Lt. (jg) William 
©. Fechter, USNR, executive officer; Ensign James M. Klatt, USNR, Ensign William 
L. Lyon, USNR, engineering officer, and Ensign Robert D. Hawkinsm, USNR, com- 
munications officer, who was injured in the explosion. 

USS Quincy: Holder of many first during her short sea career, the heavy cruiser 
USS Quincy is also believed to be the first ship to bombard the two Axis partners— 
Germany and Japan. 

On 14 July 1945, the Quincy, under the cover of darkness, moved in on main 
Japanese island of Honshu, and with other ships of Admiral William F. Halsey’s 
Third Fleet, rained destruction on Kamaishi. 

In the battle of Savo Island on 8-9 August 1942 the Quincy was sunk. The last 
order of the Quincy’s skipper, Captain Samuel N. Moore, USN, killed during the action 
was—“We're going down—Give them hell.” 

Previous to its sinking the Quincy was commanded by Captain Elliott M. Senn, 
USN, and Captain John A. Waters, jr., USN. 


> ARMY AIR FORCES. Three B-29s this week attempted a non-stop flight from 
Japan to Washington, D. C., but were forced down at Chicago, Ill., after completing 
5,995 miles of the 6,500-mile trip. The take-off was made from Mizutani Airfield in 
Southern Hokkaido. An approximate great circle course was set for the Kuriles and 
\leutians over southern Alaska and the Canadian Rockies, 

The air journey was resumed from Chicago as soon as the planes were refueled. 
Aboard the planes were Lt. Gen. Barney McK. Giles, Maj. Gen. Curtis LeMay and 
Brig. Gen. Emmett O’Donnell, jr. Twelve men were carried on each plane, the planes 
having been stripped of unnecessary equipment for the flight. Had the flight been 
‘ompleted non-stop it still would have been 1,100 miles short of the world record set 
1y two British planes from Egypt to Australia in 1939. 

General LeMay, interviewed in Washington following his arrival, said that he 
believed that the war would have ended in two more weeks even if the atomic bomb 
iad not been used or Russia entered the conflict. The atomic bomb, General Giles said, 
merely gave Japan an excuse to quit. 

Air Technical Service Command—Col. Donald L. Putt, former director of Tech- 
nical Services for the ATSC in Europe, has been assigned as Deputy Commanding 
General, Intelligence (T-2). He relieves Col. John M. Hayward, who becomes as- 
sistant deputy commanding general, Intelligence. 

School of Aviation Medicine—In the absence of Brig. Gen. Eugen G. Reinartz, 
commandant of the School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph Field, Tex., the assistant 
commandant, Lt. Col. Fratis L. Duff addressed the first peacetime graduating class 
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of flight surgeons and flight nurses, 14 Sept. The classes consisted of 145 flight sur- 
geons and 20 flight nurses. ' 

China Theater—The vast air redeployment of Chimese armies into Japanese- 
occupied areas of Eastern China by the United States AAF began 6 Sept. The lift, 
which involves the transport of 80,000 Chinese soldiers and their eguipment, is the 
largest and most complex ever to be undertaken in the India-Burma or China Theaters. 
The operation is under the direction of Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, commanding 
general of the AAF in the China Theater. The move is divided into two principal 
operations—the transport of the Chinese Sixth Army from Chihkiang into Nanking 
by troop carrier and combat cargo transports under Brig. Gen. A. F. Hegenberger, 
commanding general of the Tenth Air Force, and the lift of the Chinese Ninety-fourth 
Army from Liuchow into Shanghai by C-54s of the India-China Division of the ATO, 
under Brig. Gen. William H. Tunner. It is estimated that the movement of the two 
armies will require 40 days. 

13th Air Foree—The “Long Rangers,” 307th Bombardment Group (heavy) of the 
13th Air Force, commanded by Col. Clifford H. Rees, flew its last combat strike of the 
war 11 Aug., hitting the Laha airdrome on Amboina Island, The group has a record 
of striking at the enemy on over 700 days of its three years in action. During one 
period all four squadrons of the group were put in the air 187 days with only one 24 
hour period of inactivity, dropping 9,800 tons of bombs in 37,000 air hours logged. 

Air Quartermaster—Substitution of fresh produce for critical canned items has 
been established in all AAF commands, the Air Quartermaster bas announced. As a 
result millions of cans of food have been made available for civilian use or for ship- 
ment overseas. In the Eastern Technical Training Command there was a saving 
of 18 per cent of authorized canned vegetables and 26 per cent of authorized canned 
fruit during the month of June. The Air Quartermaster said similar savings have 
been effected in other commands, 





> MARINE CORPS. The sale of articles of dress uniform at prices set up in the 
latest’ price list of clothing, plus three per cent overhead, to all enlisted men, has been 
authorized. Formerly this authorization applied only to enlisted men who had served 
overseas or aboard vessels of the Navy. It is emphasized that accountable officers 
will not stock articles of dress uniform in order to carry out these orders, but will 
requisition such articles as may be required when the occasion arises. 


> NAVY MEDICAL CORPS. Capt. Robert G. Davis (MC), USN, left Wash- 
ington this week for his home in Indianola, Iowa, to recuperate from the ordeal of 
43 months’ imprisonment by the J: eg 

Medical Officer in Command of U. S. Naval Hospital, Canacao, P. I. Captain Davis 
and his entire staff were captured 2 ‘Jan. 1942. The three and one-half years that 
followed were a seemingly endless, hopeless nightmare of beatings, hunger and priva- 
tion. It came to an end last 30 Aug., which was the fourth anniversary of Captain 
Davis’ embarkation for the Philippines. The 62-year-old Iowan had the added re- 
sponsibilities of 16th Naval District Medical Officer and commander of the medical 
supply depot when the Pacific War began. 
> ARMY SERVICE FORCES, The following changes in assignments have been 
announced within the Army Service Forces: 

Lt. Col. William R. Clough relieved from Dale Mabry Field, Fla. and assigned 
to Requirements and Stock Control Division, Hq., ASF. 

Lt. Col. Leon Sutton relieved from Wright Field, Ohio, and assigned to Office 
of Director of Material, Hq., ASF. 

Lt. Col. Harold S. Boston, relieved from Oklahoma City ATSC and assigned to 
Office of Director of Supply, Hq., ASF. 

Lt. Col. Mitchel M. Karlene relieved from AAF Redistribution Station #5 and 
assigned to Office of Director of Material, Hq., ASF. 

Lt. Col. Douglas S. Soper, relieved from AAF Redistribution Station #6 and 
assigned to Office of Director of Supply, Hq., ASF. 

Lt. Col. John A. Petentler relieved from AAF Redistribution Station #4 and 
assigned to Planning Division, Hq., ASF. 

Lt. Col. Earl B. Houston relieved from Office, Director of Plans and Operations, 
ASF, and assigned to Memphis Engineer District, Memphis, Tenn. 

Transportation Corps—Nearly two and one half million troops and more than 44 
million ship tons of cargo were sent from the Army’s West Point ports of embarkation 
during the 45 months from December, 1941, through August, 1945. 

America’s mighty battle strength funnelled to fighting fronts half a world away 
through three major ports and two sub-ports operated by the Army Transportation 
Corps. The San Francisco Port of Embarkation handled the bulk of the load, with 
1,655.000 troops embarked and 22,751,000 ship tons of cargo outloaded. 

The Seattle Port of Fmbarkation—Fort Lawton, Wash., was the staging area 
for the great Northwest port. The Portland Sub-Port was administered under the 
Seattle Port's control. Another Seattle sub-port was Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 
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The Los Angeles Port of Embarkation at Wilmington, Calif., handled 188,000 
troops and 8,645,000 ship tons of cargo. 

9th Service Command -—- Two commendations in 12 months for “superior per- 
formance of duty” has won train guard detachment 1909 SCU of the Army’s South- 
ern district in Los Angeles the distinction of being the first organization in the Ninth 
Service Command to be awarded the Meritorious Service Unit star. 

The organization, headquartering in Union Station, will aid the star to its Meri- 
torious Service Unit plaque, which was awarded at the close of 1944. The star, au- 
thorized in lieu of an additional plaque, represents the period between 13 Jan. and 31 
July, this year. Military personnel of the detachment also were cited for “maintenance 
of a high standard of discipline” during the period. They may continue to wear the 
MSU insignia, headquarters, Ninth Service Command at Fort Douglas, Utah, an- 
nounced. 

ASF Depots—Breaking its own record for completing the safest month in its 
history, the Columbus Army Service Forces Depot has announced through its com- 
manding officer, Col. S. I. Zeidner, that a new low accident frequency rate of 2.07 was 
reached during the month of August 1945. The July rate of 2.49 had previously been 
the lowest in the Depot’s history. More than 1,443,624 man hours were worked during 
the month in handling supplies for our fighting forces. 

Quartermaster Corps—Appointment of Col. Kester L. Hastings to the post of Di- 
rector of Personnel, succeeding Brig. Gen. Henry D. F. Munnikhuysen, has been an- 
nounced by Lt. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, The Quartermaster General. General Mun- 
nikhuysen, who directed the Quartermaster Corps military and civilian personnel 
through the war period, has been assigned to the Organization, Planning & Control 
Division, Office of The Quartermaster General. 

How the Quartermaster Corps accomplished the tremendous administrative task 
imposed upon it by World War II was outlined last week to business and professional 
women by Brig. Gen. Harold A. Barnes, QMC. General Barnes, Deputy The Quarter- 
master General for Administration and Management throughout the war, addressed 
the District of Columbia Business and Professional Women’s Club. 

During the 44 months of actual warfare alone, the general revealed, The Quar- 
termaster Corps procured, stored and distributed more than $20,000,000,000 worth of 
clothing, food, equipage and general supplies, exclusive of fuels and lubricants. Dis- 
tribution for the Quartermasters usually meant right to the front line area, he said. 

Facilities, properties and supplies, formerly assigned to the Richmond Holding 
and Reconsignment Point, were reassigned to the jurisdiction of The Quartermaster 
General for use and operation by the Richmond Army Service Forces Depot on 15 
Sept., according to an announcement by Col. O. W. Humphries, commanding officer of 
the Richmond depot. 

The H&R Point has been under control of the Chief of Transportation since its 
activation in June, 1942. During the war the H&R Point, which adjoins the depot, 
served as a transportation corps storage area with facilities to back up ports along 
the eastern seaboard. 

Medical Corps—Top medical authorities in the European Theatre, using as a ba- 
rometer the vast research proving ground of the armies at war, have exploded the 
dream that penicillin is the cure-all for gonorrhea and syphilis. “Belief in the 
absolute curative powers of the sulfa drugs and penicillin for veneral disease is one 
of the contributing factors to the dangerously increasing venereal rate among Amer- 
ican soldiers now retained in the Theatre,” Col. Tom P. Whayne, Chief of the Preven- 
tive Medicine Division, office of the Theatre Chief Surgeon, states. 

Fear of a similar acceptance of this conviction by the American public and a 
consequent let-down in VD safeguards has moved Maj. Gen. A. W. Kenner, Theatre 
Chief Surgeon, to issue a warning that this misconception is resulting in a danger of 
returning soldier menacing the health of a whole nation. An immediate intensification 
of Army policy and procedures regarding veneral disease control is being instituted 
against this threat of imperiled national health, officers of the Surgeon’s office state. 

Recent departures from the office of the surgeon general, Washington, D. C. in- 
clude: 

Col. Burr N. Carter, MC, Surgical Consultants Division, assigned to MDRP, 
Billings General Hospital, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. 

Col. Mather Cleveland, MC, Surgical Consultants Division, Orthopedic Branch, 
to Tilton General Hospital, Fort Dix, N. J. 

Col. Howard F. Currie, MC, Supply Service, to A. S. F. Personnel Replacement 
Depot, Camp Beale, Calif. 

‘ Col. Leonard D. Heaton, MC, Operations Service, to MDRP, Carlisle Barracks, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Arrivals in Washington for duty in the office of the surgeon general include: 

Col. Silas B. Hays, MC, European Theater of Operations, to Office The Chief, 
Supply Service. 

Col. Roger G. Prentiss, jr., MC, Carlisle Barracks, Carlisle, Pa., assigned Chair- 
man, Army Medical Research & Development Board. 

Medical Administrative Corps—Recent arrivals for duty in the Office of the Sur- 
geon General, Washington, D. C., include: 

Lt. Col. Morton A. Seidenfeld, from the classification and Replacement Branch, 
to Neuropsychiatry Consultants Division, Clinical Psychology Branch. 

Maj. Leslie J. Krob, Louisville Medical Depot, Supply Service, Storage & Main- 
tenance Division, Depot Operations Branch. 

Maj. Donald F. Westra, MDRP, Billings General Hospital, to Personnel Service, 
Military Personnel Division, Procurement, Separation & Reserve Branch. 

Capt. Lawrence I. O’Kelly, MAC, Classification & Replacement Branch, to Neuro- 
psychiatry Consultants Division, Clinical Psychology Branch. 

ist Lt. Fred E. Liebig, MAC, St. Louis Medical Depot, Supply Service, Storage 
& Maintenance Division, Maintenance Branch. 

1st Lt. F. S. Tarantino, MAC, Formerly Army Medical Purchasing Office, to Sup- 
ply Service, Storage & Maintenance Division, Depot Operations Branch. 

2nd Lt. George W. Jacobs, MAC, MD Replacement Pool, Tilton General Hospital, 
to Professional Administrative Service, Medical Statistics Division, Statistical 
Analysis Branch. 

Army Nurse Corps—Army nurses, as is the case with all officers interested in 
commissions in the Regular Army, may file a statement of Interest to The Adjutant 
General, indicating their interest in being considered for a commission in the Regular 
Army. 

It is understood that a number of outstanding officers will be needed in the 
Regular Army peacetime establishment. Until appropriate legislation is enacted, the 
War Department cannot announce the conditions which will govern selection of these 
officers or the number required. Nurses who have served in the emergency and who 
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be separated from active duty without prejudice to their chances of being tendered 
a commission when legislation is enacted. 

Ordnance Department—Col. Gordon B. Welch, formerly director of fire contro) 
activities at Frankford Arsenal, has been apointed Arsenal commander to succeed 
Col. John B. Rose. Colonel Rose retired after three years as commanding officer of 
Frankford. 

Army Signal Corps—Recent assignments in the Office of the Chief Signal Officer 
are as follows: Col. Clay I. Hoppough to Communications Coordination Committee, 
Col. William W. Jervey to Army Pictorial Service, Major Milton A. Pilcher to Progress 
and Statistics Branch, Major Harold C. Waflier to Procurement and Distribution 
Service, and Major James F. O’Donnell and Capt. Howard R. Pietsch to Redistribu- 
tion and Disposal Branch. 

A mission consisting of two American Signal Corps officers was sent some weeks 
ago to France to assist the French Signal Corps in adapting to its needs the training 
methods and procedures of American Signal Corps Schools. This mission was headed 
by Col. Jay D. B. Lattin, Signal Corps, now Signal Officer of the Second Service Com- 
mand, formerly Assistant Commandant of the Officers School and four times Director 
of the Department of Training Literature (now the Signal Corps Publications Agency ) 
at the Eastern Signal Corps Schools at Fort Monmouth, N. J. He was assisted by Lt. 
Col. Robert G. Swift, Acting Commandant of the Central Signal Corps School at Camp 
Crowder, Mo. 

Communications networks in Italy have been restored so effectively by the U. 8. 
Army Signal Corps that all sections of the country are now linked together by ade- 
quate cable and wire facilities for military and occupational purposes, according to a 
report to, the Chief Signal Officer from the Mediterranean Theater. The prewar 
Italian civilian wire communications network was both extensive and diversified but, 
as the result of German destruction, rehabilitation was required on both inside and 
outside plants before much of that system could be employed. Combining of Italian 
and American equipment into an efficient and reliable network presented many 
technical problems. 


> NAVY NURSE CORPS, In preparation for the releasing of nurses of the Na- 
val Reserve to inactive duty as a part of the Navy’s demobilization plan, seven officers 
of the Nurse Corps have reported for training to the Service School Command, Naval 
Training Center, for temporary duty under instruction at the Naval Training Schoo! 
(Demobilization), Great Lakes, Ill. After training, six of the nurses will report as 
Assistant Civil Readjustment officers at the Personnel Separation Units for Women 
of the Navy as follows: 

Lt. Joan D. Meyers, (NC), USN, and Lt. Gladys V. Bussey, (NC), USN, will zo 
to New York City. 

Lt. (jg) Leanna A. Ruth, (NC), USN, will go to Great Lakes, Il. 

Lt. Margaret R. Berry, (NC), USN, to San Francisco, Calif. 

Lt. Margaret Jackson, (NC), USN, to Memphis, Tenn. 

Lt. Mary G. Dudley, (NC), USN, to Washington, D. C. 

Lt. (jg) Charlotte C. Maas, (NC), USN, will return to the Nurse Corps Office in 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Sue S. Dauser, (NC, USN, of Washington, D. C., Superintendent of the 
Nurse Corps, USN, attended meetings of the National Nursing Council For War Ser- 
vice in New York City, 8 Sept. 

Lt. Comdr. Ruth E. Anthony, (NC), USN, has been promoted, as of 1 Sept., to 
the rank of Commander. Miss Anthony has been principal Chief Nurse at the United 
States Naval Hospital, Newport, R. I., for almost four years and has recently taken 
over those same duties at the United States Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, with addi 
tional duties as Senior Nurse Corps officer in the Ninth Naval District. 

Lt. (jg) Anne Bruchal, (NC), USN, leaves the Audio-Visual Department of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Washington, D. C., this month, to report to the 
United States Naval Air Station at Alameda, Calif., for training and duty as a Flight 
Nurse with the Air Evacuation Division, Naval Air Transport Service. 

Lt. Laura 8. DeWitt, (NC), USN, has left the Naval Dispensary at the Training 
Center, Miami, Fla., to be Chief Nurse at the Navy’s new Special Hospital for con- 
valescent patients, at Camp Wallace, Texas. Miss DeWitt will have twenty-five 
nurses for the opening of this hospital. 

The following officers of the Nurse Corps are reporting to St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., for a special course in psychiatric nursing: Lt. Dorothy B. 
Cohen, Lt. (jg) Mary H. Lynch, Lt. (jg) Mary C. Coody, Lt. (jg) Ruth O. Obermeier, 
Lt. (jg) Hazel M. Buhrman, Lt. (jg) Lorraine A. Murphy, Lt. (jg) Elsie F. Jackson, 
Ens. Ann Robinson, Ens. Jean E. Wilson, and Ens. Norma R. Dugosh, all of the Naval 
Reserve; and Lt. (jg) Ruth E. McMullen, of the Regular Nurse Corps. Lt. Alice G. 
Womble (NC), USN, is Nurse Corps officer in charge of the course. 


> ARMY GROUND FORCES. The Distinguished Service Medal and the Legion 
of Merit were presented by Gen. Jacob L. Devers, Commanding General of Army 
Ground Forces, to Maj. Gen. C. L. Hyssong, former Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, Army 
Ground Forces, in a ceremony at the Pentagon Saturday, 15 Sept. 

Maj. Gen. Clarence R. Huebner, GSC, was announced as Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-3, of this headquarters. Gen. Huebner is well known as the former commander of 
the 1st Infantry Division, which he led from Sicily to the beaches of Normandy, where 
his men drove across France into Belgium and Germany. When von Rundstedt made 
his great gamble in the Ardennes, Gen. Huebner had been made commander of the 
V Corps which held the northern shoulder against the German assaults and prevented 
a breakthrough to the north. 

Brig. Gen. Richard C. Partridge, USA, has reported for permanent duty with 
the Ground Plans Section. Also reporting for duty is Brig. Gen. Ralph J. Canine, USA, 
Assigned to the Ground Plans Section, General Ganine was formerly Chief of Staff 
of the XII Corps, which saw action in the European Theater. 

Other officers newly assigned include Col. James B. Quill, Cav., Lt. Col. Harry E. 
Hasslinger, Inf., Maj. Bruce B. Caulder, FA, Maj. Carl G. Nottrott, Inf., Herman M. 
Volheim, Inf., and Capt. Julius Silverstein, Inf., to the Ground G-1 Section; Col. 
Norman M. Lack, GSC, Ground Plans Section ; Col. Philip H. Enslow, FA, Ground G-4 
Section; Col. John A. Sawyer, Sig C, Ground Signal Section; Lt. Col. William A. 
Hamrick, AGD, Ground Adjutant General Section; Maj. Edward A. Berendt, CWS, 
Ground Chemical Section; Maj. Robert L. Steenrod, QMC, Ground Quartermaster 
Section, and Capt. Bert Parks, Inf., Ground Special Information Section. 

Lt. Col. Murrell C. Scott, QMC, former Quartermaster representative on the 
Army Ground Forces Board, Mediterranean Theater of Operations, was available for 
conferences here several days of last week. 

Armored Center—Lt. Col. Thettus E. Sims, holder of the Bronze Star Medal, has 
been assigned as Historical Officer. Previous service includes Personnel Officer here 
in 1941; Chief, Security Control Section at Headquarters, ETO in 1943-44; Assistant 
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Army Group prior to his new post. 

Armored Replacement Training Center—Lt. Col. Donald M. Schorr, Commanding 
Officer of the 5th Regiment, and former West Point athlete active in baseball, hockey, 
and football, keeps in top shape as catcher on the regimental baseball team. 

Armored School—Col. Harold Engerud, who wears five battle stars for campaigns 
against the Germans, has been appointed Acting Director of the Wheeled Vehicle De- 
partment, succeeding Lt. Col. C. E. Geiger. The appointment was the first announced 
by Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Gaffey after he became Commandant. Col. Engerud was As- 
sistant Provost Marshal of the Third Army in France and Germany. 

Capt. Frank Retchin has been appointed School Special Service Officer. He suc- 
ceeded 1st Lt. Paul P. Dugas, who held the position two years. 

The following officers have been assigned to the Armored School: Lt. Col. F. J. 
Redding, jr., Lt. Col. Everett W. Murray and Maj. William C. Bowen, all of the Tactics 
Department; 1st Lt. John J. Kearns, Gunnery Department; Ist Lt. Frank A. Smith, 
School Troops; 2nd Lt. George A. Heys, Armored Officer Candidate School; CWO 
Charles B. Duckworth and CWO Charles W. Sellers, both of Commandant and Staff 
Section. 

Cavalry School—The following Cavalry officers are on temporary duty at the 
Armored Center, Ft. Knox, Ky., and the Infantry School, Ft. Benning, Ga.: Gol. 
Vennard Wilson, 1st Lt. Victor Shantz, William V. Homans and Bernard F. Lynch, 
all of the Staff and Faculty, and Capt. Charles B. Gay and 1st Lt. Phillip S. Smith, 
of School Troops. 

1st Lt. Donald W. Carlson has reported for duty with the Staff and Faculty, and 
has been assigned as Assistant Operations Officer. 

The following officers have been relieved from assignment with the Staff and 
Faculty, and will report to the Separation Center at Ft. Leavenworth, Kans., for 
relief from active duty: Capt. John P. Souther, 531 W. Washington Street, Gaines- 
ville, Ga.; and Capt. Richard S. Davies, 707 W. Bennett Street, Compton, Calif. 

ist Lt. Robert J. Jones has been assigned to the Animal Pool Detachment, School 
Troops. 

Capt. Lester B. Johnson, Infantry, has been assigned to Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Detachment, School Troops, with principal duty as 8-3. 

Infantry School—Maj. Gen. John W. O’Daniel, Commandant, decorated two sol- 
diers in separate ceremonies here recently. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 








was Cpl. Edgar Pelletier. Also honored was Lt. Col. Newman R. Burns, awarded the 
Legion of Merit, earned while serving in Burma as liaison officer with the Chinese 
38th Division. 

Two hundred and thirty-eight members of the 1945 graduating class of the United 
States Military Academy this week completed their advanced studies at the Infantry 
School. 


> ATOM BOMB ON SHIP. News dispatches from Tokyo this week reported 
that plans are being made there to tow the damaged Japanese battleship Nagato 500 
miles to sea and subject her to the explosion of an atomic bomb to test the effect of 
that new weapon upon a large modern warship and also to test the effect of such an 
explosion over water. 

Although reports from Tokyo said that the Navy was making the tests, officials 
at the Navy Department officially said merely that they had “no comment” on the 
proposal. Unoflicially, there was considerable discussion to the effect that the test 
would reveal little of value to the Navy, it being contended that an unmanned ship, 
lying dead in the water, unprotected by its own or accompanying gun fire or fighter 
planes, could be sunk by concentrated heavy gunfire, torpedoes or bombs as well as by 
an atomic bomb. 

The proposed bombing is reminiscent of the series of tests on forfeited German 
warships and on some of our own obsolete war ships after World War I. Although 
the vessels were sunk by aerial bombardment, the significance of the tests was the 
subject of debate for years thereafter, mostly for the same reasons as given in the 
atomic bomb tests. However, the tests did spur the Air Corps on to further develop- 
ment of its overwater navigation and air versus ship bombardment, and also, it is 
said, led to many changes in ship design and armament to give better flotation and 
damage control as well as gun and air protection and maneuverability. 

It is recalled that Under Secretary of the Navy Gates, in a recent talk, pointed 
out the possibilities of the Navy, through its own carrier-borne aircraft, making use 
of the new atomic weapon. 








Aviation Discharges 

According to a Navy Department an- 
nouncement this week, provisions will be 
made outside Alnav 196 for the more 
rapid discharge of certain categories of 
aviation personnel and other classes of 
personnel in which excesses over require- 
ments may exist, 
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Development of Atomic Bomb 

(Continued from Page 135) 
jacent cells having heavy concrete walls. 
These cells form a continuous structure (can- 
yon) which is about 100 feet long and is two- 
thirds buried in the ground. Adjacent to this 
canyon are the control rooms, analytical 
laboratories, and a laboratory for further 
purification of the plutonium after it has 
been decontaminated to the point of compara- 
tive safety. 

8.42. Uranium slugs that have been exposed 
in the pile are transferred under water to 
the first of these cells and are then dissolved. 
Subsequent operations are performed by 
pumping solutions or slurries from one tank 
or centrifuge to another. 

Performance of Clinten Pile 

8.43. The Clinton pile started operating on 
4 November 1943 and within a few days was 
brought up to a power level of 500 kw at a 
maximum slug surface temperature of 110°C. 
Improvements in the air circulation and an 
elevation of the maximum uranium surface 
temperature to 150°C brought the power level 
up to about 800 kw, where it was maintained 
until the spring of 1944. Starting at that 
time, a change was made in the distribution 
of uranium, the change. being designed to 
level out the power distribution in the pile 
by reducing the amount of metal near the 
center relative to that farther out and thereby 
to increase the average power level without 
anywhere attaining too high a temperature. 
At the same time improvements were realized 
in the sealing of the slug jackets, making it 
possible to operate the pile at higher tempera- 
ture. As a result, a power level of 1,800 kw 
was attained in May, 1944; this was further 
increased after the installation of better fans 
in June 1944. 

8.44. Thus the pile performance of June 
1944 considerably exceeded expectations, In 
ease of control, steadiness of operation, and 
absence of dangerous radiation, the pile has 
been most satisfactory. There have been very 
few failures attributable to mistakes in dc- 
sign or construction. 

8.45. The pile itself was simple both in 
principle and in practice. Not so the plu- 
tonium-separation plant, The step from the 
first chain-reacting pile to the Clinton pile 
wus reasonably predictable; but a much 
greater and more uncertain step was re- 
quired in the case of the separation process, 
for the Clinton separation plant was designed 
on the basis of experiments using only micro- 
gram amounts of plutonium. 

8.46. Nevertheless, the separation process 
worked! The first batch of slugs from the 
pile entered the separation plant on 20 De- 
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cember 1943, By the end of January 1944, 
metal from the pile was going to the sepa- 
ration plant at the rate of % ton per day. 
By ist February 1944, 190 mg of plutonium 
had been delivered and by ist March 1944 
several grams had been delivered, Further- 
more, the efficiency of recovery at the very 
start was about 50 per cent, and by June 
1944 it was between 80 and 90 per cent. 

8.47. During this whole period there was a 
large group of chemists.at Clinton working 
on improving the process and developing it 
for Hanford. The Hanford problem differed 
from that at Clinton in that much higher 
concentrations of plutonium were expected. 
Furthermore, though the chemists were to be 
congratulated on the success of the Clinton 
plant, the process was complicated and expen- 
sive. Any improvements in yield or decon- 
tamination or in general simplification were 
very much to be sought. 

8.48. Besides the proving of the pile and 
the separation plant and the production of 
several grams of plutonium for experimental 
use at Chicago, Clinton and elsewhere, the 
Clinton Laboratories have been invaluable as 
a training and testing center for Hanford, 
for medical experiments, pile studies, purifi- 
cation studies, and physical and chemical 
studies of plutonium and fission products, 

849. As typical of the kind of problems 
tackled there and at Chicago, the following 
problems—listed in a single routine report for 
May, 1944—are pertinent: 

Problems Closed Out During May 1044: 

Search for New Oxidizing Agent 

Effect of Radiation on Water and Aqueous 
Solutions 

Solubility of Plutonium Peroxide 

Plutonium Compounds Suitable for Ship- 
ment 

Fission Product Distribution in Plant Proc- 
ess Solutions ; 

Preliminary Process Design for Adsorp- 
tion Extraction 

Adsorption Semi-Works Assistance 

Completion of Adsorption Process Design 
New Problems Assigned During May, 1044: 

New Product Analysis Method 

Effect of Radiation on Graphite 

Improvement in Yield 

New Pile Explorations 

Waste Uranium Recovery 

Monitoring 205 Stack Gases 

Disposal of Active Waste Solutions 

Spray Cooling of X Pile 

Assay Training Program 

(Please turn to Page 144) 
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GOOD NEWS 
fer You Officers Who Have Been 
“Sweating it Out!” 


To you thousands of officers of the Armed forces who 
have been so understanding about our inability to promptly 
fill your uniform needs during the period of critical ma- 
terial shortages, we offer our thanks. 

Your patience is to be rewarded for we are now able to 
supply many of the items which were marked “temporarily 
out of stock” in our catalog. The situation is easing up 
and we already have a fair supply of high quality Elastique 
for your winter uniform needs. Beaver overcoating, and 
all wool gabardine and worsted shirtings in dark green 
and pink shades. Being reluctant to substitute inferior 
fabrics or workmanship has made it difficult to render 
the usual Associated Service, but our reputation for quality 
and fair dealing could not be sacrificed. That’s why “buy 
been a hy word among discriminating 
officers since 1917. You buy with confidence of the finest 
materials, craftsmanship and fitting through the mail. 


ASSOCIATED 
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Commissioned in Navy 
The following nominations of Naval 
aviators were sent to the Senate 18 Sept. : 
The following named ofticers of the Na- 
val Reserve to be lieutenants (jg) in the 


Navy: 

Paul K. Blesh 
Arthur F. Farwell, jr. 
Isaac J. Heizer, jr. 
John V. Hewitt, jr. 
Glen Jacobsen 

Hugh K. Laing 
Henry T. Loehr, jr. 


Alfred D. Morgan 

Malcolm S. Ragan 

Howard §S. Roberts 

Harwill E. Robinson 

William M. Rom- 
berger 

Joseph W. Runyan 


The following-named officers of the Na- 
yal Reserve to be ensigns in the Navy: 


John E. Adams 
Barry W. Alcorn 
Ralph Alford 

Ralph M. Alford 
Walter W. Alldredge 
Niels K. Allerup 
William T. Amen 
George D. Anderson, 


jr. 
Leo V. Andrecht 
John H. Andrews 
Thomas L. Andrews, 

jr. 
Dan P. Appleby 
Thomas BE. Armour 
John G. Armstrong 
Radford K. Arner 
Erie Arnholdt 
Jack Arnold 
David A. Arrivee 
Marvin M. Arthurs 
Randal N. Atkinson 
John W. Aulson 
William R. Austin 
Arnold W. Ayers 
Haakon A. Bach 
Sverre O. Bach 
James G. Bagot 
George O. Baldock 
James F. Barfknecht 
arthur Barker, jr. 
Floyd “M” Barkley 
Frank D. Barlow 
Jerry M. Barlow 
William G. Barnes 
James W. Barnitz 
John J. Bartholdi, jr. 
Watson Bartholome 
William H. Bartles* 
Richard C. Bartlett, 


r. 
* LeR. Bass 
Hugh N. Batten 
Richard K. Batten 
Leonard “A” Batter- 
son 
William C. Baum- 
gardner 
James L. Baxter 
Roy N. Bean 
Maurice EF. Beaulieu 
Joseph L. Beery 
William FE. Behringer 
John K. Beling 
Baril C. Bell 
Darrell “C” Bennett 
George C. Benoit 
Howard G. Bentall 
Robert F. Bergeron 
Greenville R, Berke- 
ley, jr. 
Arnold A. Berner 
Frank A. Biancha 
Herbert BE. Biedebach 
LaVell M. Bigelow 
Wayne R. Bise 
Gary W. Bishop 
James B. Black 
Sherman C. Black 
Marry J. Blakely 
James MeN. Blake- 
man 
Laccie W. Blevins 
William F. Bley 
Stanley H. Blumen- 
thal 
Samuei D. Blythe 
Virgil R. Bonnette, jr. 
Ivor C. Bouchard, jr. 
Edgar J. Boudinot, jr. 
Frederick W. Bowen 
Charles R. Bradford 
Francis L. Brady, jr. 
Virgil R. Brasher 
Harold A. Bres, ir. 
Benjamin F. Briant 
Harvey Broadbent, jr. 
Edwin D. Brock 
Wilber A. Brock 
Charles L. Brooks 
Billy F. Brown 
Carl A. Brown, jr. 
Edgar C. Brown 
Keith C. Brown 
Melvy M. Brown 
Robert N. Brown 
Orville S. Brownlee 
Joseph D. Brummett 
Theodore G. Bucken- 
mier 
George E. Buker 
frank C. Bunker, jr. 
Louls R. Burnett 
Robert G. Burnett 
Hugh B. Burris 


Herchel W. Burson 
John H. Burton 
George T. Butcher 
David S. Butler 
George K. Bywater 
John W. Cadle, jr. 
John F. Caffey 
Sherman C. Cagle, jr. 
James B, Cain 

John L. Cain 

Robert T. Caldwell 
David K. Callow 
Charles E. Carpenter 
Charles A. Carr 
Charles I. Carter 
Harold A. Carter 
John L. Carter 
Terence P. Cassidy 
Jesse LeR. Caton, jr. 
Lawrence M. Cauble 
Robert B. Cavanaugh 
Robert M. Chamberlin 
Alfred W. Chandler, 


jr. 
Melvin LeR. Chapman 
John F, Charles 
Harlan R. Cheuvront 
Robert B. Choate 
Elmer J. Chubb 
Sidney F. Cichy 
Bryce L. Clack 
Murray P. Clark 
Robert A. Clarke 
Marvin L. Claude 
Jesse S. Cleveland 
Robert L. Cliett, jr. 
Robert J. Clinton 
William P. Cloyes 
Paul W. Cobb 
Albert L. Cock 
Gerald A. Coeur 
John S. Cole 
Robert A. Cole 
Joseph L. Coleman 
Robert G. Coleman, jr. 
Lawrence E. Colgrove, 
jr. 
James R. Collier 
Francis L. Collins, jr. 
Vincent W. Collins 
Samuel E. Commella 
Eugene V. Conklin 
Lee T. Conklin 
Raymond F. Conkling 
Edward A. Conlon 
Ralph R. Conner 
James S. Cooper 
Paul Cordray 
Kenneth “J" Cory 
Hubert P. Cottrell 
Granville W. Cowan 
Robert F. Cox 
James R. Craig 
Charles Z. Crain 
Clark “E” Crain 
— A. Crampton, 
r. 
Ray I. Crandall 
Don G. Crane 
David H. Crist 
Robert W. Croman 
Robert H. Cron 
John T. Crosby 
LaVerne W. S. Cum- 
mins 
Hector C. Cyr 
Philip Daly 
James R. Danielson 
Herbert W. H. Dan- 
kert 
Ralph Dannettell, jr. 
Merl W. Davenport 
Daniel K. Davis, jr. 
Douglas C. Davis 
Jack J. §. Davis 
Richard L. Davis 
Orville F. DeMoulin 
George W. Denby 
Robert R. Dennes, jr. 
Reyburn H. Dennis, 


r. 
Allan A, Deverick 
Alphonse E. DeWach- 
ter 
Richard G. Dickerson 
John P. DiMarchi 
Marvin LeR. Doliana 
Omer J. Donahoe 
Landis B®. Doner 
B. Russell Dooge, jr. 
John J. Doolan 
Patrick C. Dorsey 
Beniamin T. Douglas 
William E. Dowdell 
James T. Doyle 





Robert W. Drewelow William E. Henry 


Robert F. Duffy 
Harvey K. Dunning 
Charles O. Durocher 
Dick W. Dutton 
William R. Eason 
Gordon K. Ebbe 
Howard B. Eddy 
Emory 


H. Edwards, 


jr. 
George R. Edwards, 


jr. 
Arthur G. Elder 
Theodore Elefter 
Albert M. Ellingson 
Clyde A. Elliott 
Homer S. Elliott 
Ralph E. Elliott, jr. 
Jack E,. Ellzey 
Clayton M. Emery 
Donald D. Engen 
Raymond K. Engle 
Robert C. Engram 
Howard G. Ervin, jr. 
Virgil A. Erwin, jr. 
Virgil J. Evans 
Harold T. Ewing 
James W. Ewing 
Clifford E. Fanning 
Robert A. Farns- 

worth, jr. 
William W. Feaster 
Arthur C. Feiler 
Charles G. Feist 
Santa A. Felice 
Caesar Fernandez, jr. 
Richard V. Fertal 
Herbert T. Fichman 
Leslie R. Fickes, jr. 
Stanley C. Fierstein 
John G. Fifield 
William M. Finck 
Kenneth B. Finka 
Delbert N. Fisher 
James J. Fite 
Donald W. Fledder- 

john 
Lloyd C. Flynt 
Frank E. Foltz 
Edward J. Foote 
Orin N. Ford, jr. 
Frederick D. Forger 
John F. Fottrell 
Harry Fox 
Thomas E. Franco 
Charles S. Frantz 
Grover A. Frater 
— G. Freeman, 


Charles H. Freer 
Charles T. Frohne, 
jr. 
Howard Frost, jr. 
Robert M. Frye 
Charles R. Fuller 
Louis K. Furst 
Fred H. Gage, jr. 
Francis E. Gahagen 
William R. Gaines 
Robert E. Gallatin 
Roy F. Gallon 
Wesley T. Gandy 
Robert C. Gardemal 
William L. Garlic 
George M. Gauen 
John A. Geddes 
Harold R. Gentry 
John K, Gentry, jr. 
Robert B. Giblin 
Olen G. Giles 
Clyde Gilmore 
Edward F. Glaze 
John J. Goebel 
Donald E. Gonya 
Arthur R, Goodall 
Henry G. Goodloe 
William D. Gordon, 


jr. 
Ranald F. Graham 
William J. Graham 
Harry S. Graves 
John R. Grieve 
Ainslee A. Gruen 
William J. Gunther 
Steven B. Hagadorn 
Robert J. Haggerton 
Herbert O. Haley 
James A. Halford 
Paul DeM. Halpin 
Walter Hamilton, jr. 
Weaver F. Hamilton 
Eugene R. Hanks 
Bruce Hanna 
Farl W. Hansen 
Thomas H. Hardy 
George M. Harlan 
Manford B. Harland 
Monte PD. Haronff 
Albert R. Harrison 
Herhert B. M. Harris- 

Warren 
Payton O. Harwell 
Rolland L. Hastreiter 
Francis “J" Hawley 
Albert W. Hayward 
Charles R. Heatherly 
Robert P. Heekin 
Walter H. Heider, jr. 
Henry P. Heisig 
Daniel G. Helms 
Andrew H. Hender- 

eon, jr. 
William J. Hendrick 
Joseph J. Hennessey 
Paul V. Hennessy 
William D. Henry 


Douglas K. Herbert 
Louis D. Herman 
William A. Herpich 
Quentin Herring 
William 8. Hertig 
Jack M. Hestilow 
Robert D. Hilbish 
Hubert J. Hillesheim 
Arthur L. Hirsbrun- 


ner 
Gordon S. Hodgson 
Thomas H. Hogan 
Billy D. Holder 
Edward B. Holley, jr. 
Keith M. Hollings- 
worth 
Raymond E. Hollo- 
mon 
Harold E. Holly 
Robert C. Holmes 
Evald Holmgaard 
Bill Brien Holt 
Russel E. Holt 
James A. Homyak 
Kenneth C. Hooper 
John P. Hopkins 
Samuel Hopkins, jr. 
Robert T. Hoppe 
Benjamin C. Horton 
Vaughn Hubbard 
Raymond W. Hudeck 
Jesse C. Huggins, jr. 
Howard A. Hughes 
John F. Humphrey 
Robert F. Hunt 
James A. Huser, jr. 
Glen C. Hutchison 
Richard W. Huxford 
Charles R. Ibach, jr. 
Charles T. Idle, jr. 
James D. Ingram 
Donald K. Issitt 
Edouard V. M. Izac, 
jr. 
Harry B. Jackson 
Robert C. Jackson 
Rolf E. Jacobsen 
William H, Jakes 
John C. James 
Joseph W. Janecky 
William N. Janes 
Gilbert B. Jansen, jr. 
Sutton “L” Jaynes 
Thomas E. Jenkins 
Donald T. Jensen 
Gordon J. Jesmer 
Jack Jeter * 
George H. Jewett, jr. 
Robert John 
Charles R. Johnson 
Dwight F. Johnson 
John E. Johnson, jr. 
Robert F. Johnson 
Silas R. Johnson 
Frederiek J. Johnston 
Harold E. Johnston 
William S. Johnston 
Loring A. Jones 
DeForest Q. Joralmon 
Dallas F. Jordan 
Edmond D. Kemp 
James P. Kennedy 
John E. Kennedy 
Duane S. Kephart 
Edward F. Keyser 
Robert R. Kidwell 
Roe C. Kincannon 
Benjamin B. King, jr. 
Geoffrey B. King, jr. 
Ralph M. Kingsley 
Frank G. Kingston 
Orson A. Kinney, jr. 
Donald Kirk, jr. 
Robert “L” Kirk 
Kay L. Kirven 
Richard C. Knoeckel, 


jr. 
Bernard H. Knoth 
William A. Knouff 
Richard C. Knowles 
George Koen 
Arthur Krakoft 
Michael H. Krouse 
Edward Kubicki 
Melvin M. Kuhn, jr. 
George A. Kunberger 
Frank M. Lacey 
Charles C. Ladenberg- 

er, jr. 
Armond J. LaMarre 
Kenneth “E” Lamp- 

kin, jr. 
Frank L. Lane 
Stanley H. Lane 
Paul FE. Lanham 
Conrad S. Larson 
Robin E. Larson 
Henry 8S. Laurinat, jr. 
Emmett B. Lawrence 
Clyde J. Lee 
Charles D. Leeper 
Robert B. Leitch 
Thomas M. Lemon, jr. 
William S. Lewis, jr. 
Harvey L. Lively 
Theodore L. Locke, jr. 
Edson G. Loftus 
Douglas W. Logan 
William H. Looney, 


ir. 
Sidney 8S. Lotz 
Warren H. Love 
Richard R, Lowman, 


jr. 
Emmert E. Ludeman 





Robert T. Lynn 
Jack M. Lyons 
Robert F. Lyons 
James McAulay 
Robert McBride 
Thomas D. McBride 
Elmer R. McClay 
William R. McClen- 
don 
Norman H. McClevey, 


r. 
Robert L. McClure 
John J. McCoy 
Channon W. McCrary 
Fred P. McDaniel 
Bernard F. McDer- 
mott 
William R. McDowell, 


jr. 
Joe M. McFadden 
Edwin McGinnis 
John F. McGinnis 
William G. McGinty 
Franklin O. McGuire 
John H. MelIlmoil 
Ralph E. McIntosh 
Bruce B. McKaig 
Thomas R. McKelvey, 
jr. 
George W. McKenzie 
Douglas C. McLaugh- 
lin 
Eugene M. McLean, 
jr. 
Gregory T. McLean 
Thomas R. McLena- 


han 
Robert “J” McMahon 
Joseph E. McManus 
Franklin B. McMillan 
John P. McNeela 
Wallace E. MacDon- 
ald 
Clarence B. Mackey 
Stanislaw Mackey 
William A. Mackey 
Thomas L. Macleod, 
jr. 
Lawrence M. Madden 
Robert J. Maghan 
Alvin N. Main 
Joseph Maloof 
Edmund J. Mansueto 
Gordon W. Martin, jr. 
John R. Martin 
John W. Martin 
William Martin 
Donald P. Matheson 
John R. Matthews, jr. 
Richard F. Matthews 
Ralph J. Matuszewski 
yeorge T. Maxwell 
William C. May 
Albert J. Mayer 
Robert W. Mead 
Henry T. Meador 
Bert L. Means 
Joseph V. Meigs 
Jesse A. Merwin 
Allen C. H. Merz 
William F. Middagh 
Stanley M. Miklebost 
Duane C. Miller 
Melvin L. Miller 
Ralph “H” Milleson 
Alvah V. Mills, jr. 
William C. Mitchell 
Ernest P. Mittenmaier 
Leroy R. Mix 
James A. MohIman 
Alfred E. Monahan 
John S. Moore, jr. 
Laird W. Moore 
Richard S. Moore 
Laurence A. Moran 
Roy F. Morgan 
Hubert Morrison 
Glenn M. Morton 
Marvin A. Mosely, jr. 
Milo W. Mosser, jr. 
Daniel J. Murphy 
Pleasant L. Murphy 
Robert E. Murray 
William J. Murray 
Harold E. Myers 
ieorge F. Nasworthy 
Carlton F. Nanmann 
James A. Nelson 
Roger DuBR. Nelson 
John W. Nevins 
Floyd A, Newell 
Torrey A. Newton 
Philip W. Nicholas 
Harold F. Norman 
Thunnison H. T. Nor- 
ris 
Lonis Noss 
Edward J. Nugent 
Harry N. O’Connor 
William T. O’Dowd, 
jr. 
Otto A. Ohland 
Rohert C. Olive 
Joseph J. Oliver 
Edward V. Olson 
Paul O'Mara, jr. 
Vernon P. O'Neil 
Martin G. O'Neill 
— S. Orndorff, 
ir. 
Rodney G. Orr 
William F. Ostendorff, 
jr. 
Sidney R. Overall, jr. 
Robert I. Owens 
Calvin W. Ozier 


Harold E. Padgett 
William S. Palmer 
Jacob S. Paretsky 
Clarence L. Parsley 
Emanuele Passanisi 
Donald G. Patterson 
George W. Peck 
John R, Peck 
Russell Peck 
Joe Pedigo 
Edward W. Peeler 
Samuel R. Pepe 
Harry W. Peterson 
Lester W. Peterson 
Frank P. Petrik 
Rudolph L. Pettiet 
Robert F. Pettitt 
John H. Pfeil 
Glenn E, Phillips 
Morris G. Pickard 
Evan W. Pickrel 
Max A, Piper 
Shelly B. Pittman 
Ferdinand J. Plumer 
Arthur G. Pollasky 
Alberti J. Pope 
John E, Porter, jr. 
Carol W. Powell 
Rolan D. Powell 
Winfred R. Prescott 
Howard W. Price 
Warren R. Prosser 
Russell K. Prout 
Paul E. Pugh 
Robert W. Ramey 
Bob Randle,’ jr. 
William A. Rawls 
John E. Raymond 
Thomas F. Reddy 
Jack W. Redmond 
Robert W. Reeve 
George J. Reeves 
Daniel R. Rehm, jr. 
Maynard A. Reid 
Ralph M. Reimer 
Mehl B. Renner 
Thomas T. Reyburn 
Claude M. Reynolds 
Adrian B. Rhodes, jr. 
Robert L. Rice 
John D. Richardson 
Nelson W. Richard- 
son 
Maurice H. Richey 
Warren C. Richison 
Richard H. Ridgway 
George B. Riley 
Peter Rippa 
John PD. Robb 
Jack H. Robcke 
Carlton B. Roberts 
Kester M. Roberts 
Oliver W. H. Robert- 
son, jr. 
Elwood H. Robinson 
Bob J. Robison 
Allen R. Rogers 
Robert K. Rosemont 
Edwin R. Ross 
John M. Ross 
Walter L. Roth 
William EF. Roy 
Paul L. Ruch 
Edward J. Rucinski 
Chester E. Ruffin 
James F. Rumford 
“J” “B” Louie Run- 
yon 
George R. Rymal 
Asbury H. Sallenger 
Hugh PD. C. Saltsman 
John W. Samson 
Eutimio E. Sandoval 
Joseph M. Scar- 
borough 
“3” “W” Scharpf, jr. 
Charles F. Schlegel 
David N. Schroer 
Henry A. Schulze, jr. 
Peter A. Schwartz 
Benedict J. Scott 
Bob Scott, jr. 
Jack Scott 
Walter A. Scott 
William J. Scott 
Arthur W. Seaman 
Bernard Sevilla 
Richard M. Shay 
Wesley R. Shaw 
Donald H. Sherlock 
Robert A. Shields 
William T. Shipes 
William G. Shores 
James E. Shortall 
Frank S. Siddall 
James D. Sidwell, jr. 
Orville 8S. Sigurdson 
Arthur R. Sliirola 
David Silver 
Paul H. Simdars 
Russell W. Sims, jr. 
William H. Skinner 
Bayard K. Smith 
Franklin L. Smith 
George N. Smith 
John C. Smith 
Alvin A. Sobel 
Willis L. Somervell, 
ir. 
Richard L. Soncrant 
Frank H. Sonntag 
Samuel A. Sparks 
Norman W. Spurgeon 
James M. Stacy 
Leonard M. Stafford 
Sam D. Stafford 





Donald C. Staley 
Charles E. Standard 
Robert Stanek 
David S. Stear 
DeWayne H. Stegner 
Charles F. Steineger, 
jr. 
Joseph E, Stenstrom 
James C. Stevenson 
James E. Stevenson 
Clark Z. Steward 
Donald J. Stewart 
Graham D. Stewart ¢ 
Jamie “B’ Stewart 
Marlar E. Stewart 


Ramsey McD. Stew- 
art 

Melvin O. St. John, 
jr. 

James F. Stone 


Monte E. Stone 
Harry J. Stoner 
Robert A. Straub 
Edward J. Sullivan 
James M. Sullivan 
Robert C. Sullivan 
Harry J. Sundberg 
Donald A. Swanson 
Allen W. Sweeten, jr. 
Harry W. Swinburne, 
jr. 
George Swint, IIL 
John E. Swint 
Alfred Taddeo 
Sam Takis 
Carl B. Tanner, jr. 
Hugh J. Tate 
Neal M. Tate, jr. 
Gordon LeR. Taylor 
James D. Taylor 
Robert E. Taylor 
Robert P. Taylor 
John E. Tefft 
Sylvan L. Tenberg 
William P. Terrill 
Ray F. Thiele 
John E. Thigpen 
Charles J. Thornton 
Arthur R. Thorp 
Albert R. Tiffany 
William W. Timmis, 
jr. 
John K,. Titus 
James F. Todd 
Elsworth B. Tojek 
John A. H. Torry, jr. 
Eugene P. Townsen, 
Frederick J. Tuck 
Nimrod H. Tucker 
Jack A. Turner 
James F. Tuttle 
John E. Tuttle 
Robert J. Underwood 
Allan R. Vaatveit 
Edward P. Van Hise, 
jr. 


Thomas Van Inwagen 
John W. Vaughno 
Ray A. Volpi 
Harold K. Von Egger 
William J. Wacker 
John R. Wagner, jr, 
Delmar Walker, jr. 
Gwin L. Walker 
Ralph LaR. Walker 
Howard K. Wallace 
Ralph McE. Wallace 
Milton K. Walsh 
Harold Walsweer 
Herbert N. Walters 
Horace B. Walton 
Edward M. Ward 
Marshall D. Ward 
Gerald B. Wardlow 
Wilbur W. Warlick 
Richard Wathall 
Jack O. Watson 
Nathan G. Watson 
Paul R. Watters 
Herbert C. Weart 
Raymond D. Webh 
Richard E. Webb 
Eric H. Weiland 
Richard MeM. Wen- 
zell 
Ira B. West 
William J. Westmore. 
land 
Thomas R. Wheaton 
Jack E, Whillans 
Stewart F. White 
Ciro N. V. Whited, 


jr. 
Ralph S. Whitworth, 


jr. 
William L. Wilkinson 
Clement G. Williams 
Henis J. Williams 
Henry J. Williams 
Richard Williams 
Robert E. Williams 
Thomas St. C. Wil- 

liams 
David S. Williamson 
Harry A. Wilson, jr. 
Paul E. Wilson, jr 
Warren W. Winberg 
Ralph K. Wines, jr 
Benjamin G. Wisner 
Francis J. Wolf 
Stanley A. Wood 
Edward C. Wood 

ward 
Robert C. Woolverton 
John D. Working 
Richard L. Wright 
Robert C. Wright, jr. 
Vernon M. Wright 
Elmer G. Yesko 
Ralph J. Zender 
Eugene J. Zepp 
John A, Zink 








« The Locators 


(Army—Address: The Locators, P. O. 
Box 537, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan.) 








HE Locators have requests for the 
addresses of the following army ofli- 
cers and army officers’ wives. We should 
appreciate your sending any you know to 


a 


Box 537, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Mrs. Kenneth L. Akins (Mattie Belle), Ma). 
deceased; Mrs. H. C. Barnes, jr. (Kay), Col. 
CAC; Mrs. Joseph X. Bell (Mur'el “Johnny” 
Maj., AC, deceased; Mrs. H. H. Bourne, Capt 


MC; Mrs. 


Joseph V. 


Dillon, Brig. Gen 


JAGD; Mrs. Owen R. Durham, Lt. Col. GSC; 


Mrs. Amberon Hansen, 


Maj.; Mrs. Charles F. 


Heastey, Maj., CAC; Mrs. David Louis Hen 


derson (Mildred), Capt. or Maj.; Mrs 


Don 


ald Hickok, Capt. AAF; Mrs. Jewett, wife of 
Col. Jewett, deceased Manila ‘34; Mrs. Johu 


G. Kearby, Major AG, 


deceased; Mrs. Ralph 


Lincoln (Elinor), Col. Engineers; Mrs. May 
nard G. Mayer, Lt. CAC; Mrs. Colby Myers 
(Olive), Col. Engineers; Mrs. Kelley Nemick 
(Mae or Frances), Maj.; Mra. George R. Nor- 
ris (Nell), Capt. FA; Mrs. Thomas Ww. Shar 
key, Lt. CAC; Mrs. Harry Ray Smith (Lil 
lian), Maj.; Mrs. Michael Sult, Maj. DC; Mrs 


Clifford Templeton, Lt. Col. 705 TD Bu., ' 
ceased; Mrs. E. B. Thompson, Col. CAC; Lt. 


1 


Robert L. Henning, last known address AGF 
Repl. Depot 2, Ft. Ord, Calif. ; Lt. Frank Ro» 
ertson; Capt. Wesley F. Wallace, AC. 


New Office Created 
The Office of Assistant to the Surgevt 
General for Inspection has been created 
with Rear Adm. George C. Thomas (MC), 
USN-Ret., in charge, Vice Adm. Ross T. 
McIntire (MC), USN, Surgeon General, 


announced. 


Rear Admiral Thomas will be re 
lieved as head of the Professional Di- 
vision in the Bureau by Rear Adm. John 


Harber (MC), USN. 


The Surgeon General’s Assistant for 
Inspection will review, appraise and 
make recommendations on all inspection 
reports of naval medical activities, in- 
cluding the Marine Corps, effectuate rec- 
ommendations approved by the Surgeon 
Genera! and maintain liaison with div'- 
sions and offices of the Bureau of Medi- 


cine and Surgery. 
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Awards and Decorations 
Distinguished Service Cross 

*Col. Harry A. Flint, USA, (OLC), 

Officer 39th Infantry Regt. 
Distinguished Service Medal 

On 18 Sept. 1945, the Secretary of War, 
the Hon. Henry L. Stimson, presented the 
Distinguished Service Medal to the following: 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, 
Aest. Secretary of War John J. McCloy, Asst. 
Secretary of War for Air, Robert A. Lovett, 
and Special Asst. to the Secretary of War 
Mr. Harvey H. Bundy. 

Rear Adm. G. F. Bogan, USN, Comdr. with 
Carrier Task Forces of U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

Commo. W. S. Parsons, USN, Development 
of Atomic Bomb. 

Maj. Gen. C. L. Hyssong, USA, Work as 
G-1 since May 1943. 

Col. R. L. Gow, ASF, Chief Industrial Serv- 
ices Div., War Dept.—Bureau of Public Re- 
lations. 

Maj. Gen. A. W. Kenner, USA, 
Medical Officer, AEF. 

Brig. Gen. R. A. McClure, USA (OLC), Chief 
Psychological Warfare Div., Supreme H4qs., 
AEF. 

jrig. Gen. BE. B. Howard, USA, Asst. Ch. 
of Staff, G-2 Hqs., Fifth Army. 

Brig. Gen. BE. H. Lastayo, USA, Transpor- 
tation Sect., AF Has. 

Brig. Gen. J. I. Martin, 
Fifth Army. 

srig. Gen. C. A. Saltzman, USA, Deputy 
Ch. of Staff, Fifth Army and American 
Deputy Ch. of Staff, Fifteenth Army Group. 

Brig. Gen. C. S. Shadle, USA, Ch. Chemi- 
eal Of., Allied Force Hq., and Chemical Offi- 
cer, Hqs. Mediterranean Theater of Op. 

Col. J. B. Sherman, GSC, Deputy Ch. of 
Staff Supreme Hqs. 

Maj. Gen, A. D. Surles, Director Bu. Pub- 
lic Relations, War Dept. 

Navy Cross 

Commo. R. N. Smoot, USN, Battle of Su- 
rigao Strait, Leyte Gulf, P. I. 

*Pfe. J. C. Buh, USMC, gave his life to save 
wounded comrade at Saipan. 

Legion of Merit 

Brig. Gen. Royal Reynolds, USA, Col. R. F. 
Bradish, MC, Col. J. C, Fitzpatrick, MC, Col. 
J. T. O'Connell, GSC, Lt. Col. M. B. Chat- 
field, Ord., Maj. Paul Losick, CWS, Capt. 
E. L. Knutson, CE, 2nd Lt. Edd Rhoades, 
Isf.. Maj. Gen. C. L. Hyssong, USA, *Col. 
H. A. Flint, Inf., Col. W. H. Kyle, Col. K. R. 
Kreps, AAF, Capt. W. O. Bailey, USN, (GS), 
Capt. N. W. Pickering, USN, Comdr. F. C. B. 
McCune, USN, Col. W. L. Bayer, SC, Rear 
Adm. Van Hubert Ragsdale, USN, (GS), Col. 
Bernt Balchen, AAF, Maj. Gen. Daniel Noce, 
USA, Comdr. J. W. Ryssy, USCG. 

Silver Star 

Commo. Dixie Kiefer, USN, Com. Officer 
of Ticonderoga in Far Western Pacific. 

*Col. H. A. Flint, Inf., (OLC), *1st Lt. 
R. T. Meskell, Inf, Maj. Theodore Olsen, 
USMC, *Capt. C. R. Durfee, USMC, *Cpl. 
M. G. Robbins, USMC, *Cpl. C. C. Winkler, 
jr., USMC, *Cpl. W. B. Breeher, USMC, *Pfe. 
R. H. Quiosenberry, USMC,*Pfe. J W. Bloom- 
field, USMC, *Pfe. A. P. Gibbs, USMC, *Pfe. 
T. E. Riehards, USMC, 

Bronze Star 

Cpl. W. H. Barker, MD, Lt. Comdr. L. B. 
Teollaksen, USCG, CBM G. A. Fortier, USCG, 
Lt. J. D. Robertshaw, USCGR, Lt. G. A. 
Phillips, USCG, CM E. E. Lewis, USCG, Lt. 
Comdr. T. R. Sargent, USCG, Lt. Col. J. K. 
Borneman, ChC., Lt. Col. M. F. MeNickle, 
AAF, Maj. A. W. Fonseca, SC, Maj. Matthew 
Levine, MC, Maj. C. B. Steyer, MC, Maj. R. K. 
W hitely, MC, Capt. J. J. Shurtz, MC, ist Set. 
C, T. Godsey, Inf. Ist Sgt. Alfred Kroetzsch, 
MD, T. Sgt. H. J. Brice, SC, T. Sgt. J. J. 
Fletcher, AAF, S. Sgt. C. L. Mackie, SC, Sgt. 
J. E. Elliott, AAF, Cpl. G. G. Pearson, AAF, 


Com. 


(OLC), Ch. 


USA, Surgeon, 








NAVAL UNIFORM DIRECTORY 


The following store, officially designated by 
the Navy Deparment, carries blue overcoats; 
service blue uniforms; raincoats (with remov- 
able lining); aviation (winter working) uni- 
forms for purchase by Naval Commissioned, 
Warrant and Petty Officers. The garments 
ere in accordance with Naval specifications 
end are marked with a label stating ‘This 
label identifies a garment made and sold 
under authority of the U. S. Navy.” 


OHIO 














THE HALLE BROS. CO. 


1228 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 








NEW YORK 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 


MILITARY AND NAVAL OUTFITTERS 
AT ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


OTHER SHOPS at... 111 St.- BROADWAY, N. Y. 
COLUMBUS, GA.; MIAMI BEACH, FLA.; 
PENSACOLA; -NEW HAVEN - WASHINGTON 











Mail orders filled. Request our Army or Navy book 














U. S. COAST GUARD 








ICTURING a scene on the Luzon 

beach, a beautifully executed memo- 
rial will soon be completed to symbolize 
the work of the United States Coast 
Guard men and women in World War II. 

Executed by Chief Specialist Norman 
Thomas, the memorial will be placed in 
an appropriate sea coast town. Funds for 
the erection of the memorial will be ob- 
tained through solicitation among Coast 
Guard personnel. 

The memorial will be life size, and will 
depict two coast guards men aiding a 
wounded soldier on the beach at Luzon. 


Loran Stations 

Although little publicized, it can now 
be revealed that bomb-laden B-29’s in 
their bombing missions over Japan and 
on their return to home bases, were 
guided by Loran Stations established and 
maintained in the far reaches of the Pa- 
cific by Coast Guard Personnel. 

Also revealed is the fact that the Coast 
Guard organized Construction Detach- 
ments composed specifically of trained of- 
ficers and men to erect the Loran Sta- 
tions. These Coast Guard “CD’s” com- 
parable to the Navy’s “Sea Bees,” often 
entered with invasion forces in order to 
expedite constructions. 

Loran, it is explained, stands for Long 
Range Aid Navigation, and up until re- 
cently, like Radar, was shrouded in 
secrecy. 





Coast Guard Association 

Plans for the formation of a post-war 
association of Coast Guard personnel to 
be known as the Coast Guard League are 
rapidly getting under way. 

Initiated last year, and then forced to 
lie dormant until recently, the National 
organization will be headed by Rear 
Adm. Lloyd T. Chalker, Assistant Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, who will act 
as National Commander. 

At present and since its reactivation, it 
is estimated that the new organization 
has a membership of 2,000 in sixteen 
established chapters. In addition and 
exclusive of the present membership 
plans are underway for the establish- 
ment of 15 more chapters. 

Membership in the organization is open 
to enlisted personnel as well as Commis- 
sioned officers of the Regular Coast 
yuard, the Coast Guard Reserve, Coast 
Guard Temporary and the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary. 

The League will have as its primary 
purpose the promotion of fellowship be- 
tween Coast Guard personnel who have 
returned to civilian life and those who re- 
main in the service. In addition the 
League proposes to further the interests 
of the Coast Guard, observing its an- 
niversaries and _ historical occasions, 
wherever possible, taking appropriate ac- 
tion for the welfare of the Coast Guard 
veterans and their dependents. 





Pfe. N. J. Lev, MD, and Pfc. R. V. Strasters, 
MD. 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
2nd Lt. C. R. Jarrett, USMC, Shooting 
down 2 Japanese planes attacking convoy off 
Philippine Islands. 


Maj. Theodore Olsen, USMC, Shooting 
down Japanese plane off Philippine Islands. 
Air Medal 


Lt. P. R. Anderson, USNR, (GS), *ACMM 
F. A. Cernek, USN, ACMM J. R. Fitzpatrick, 
USN, ACRM A. W. King, USNR, ACMM 
L. 0. MacLean, USN, ARM ic J. B. Oubre, 
jr., USN, *AP tle A. E. Jurca, USN, ARM Ic 
W. P. Merck, USNR, ARM Ic L. F. Pelletier, 
USN, *ARM 3c C. H. Baker, USNR, *AOM 3c 
O. A. Chaney, USN, Ens. J. T. McCormick, 
USCG, 

Soldier’s Medal 

Maj. Benjamin Dickstein, MC, M. Sgt. F. M. 
Redmond, AAF, M. Sgt. T. D. Tucker, AAF, 
T. Set. C. R. Hart, AAFP, 8. Sgt. W. J. Skora, 
AAF, Sgt. E. G. Harrison, AAF, Sgt. L. H. 
Jervis, AAF, *Sgt. P. M. Stewart, AAF, Cpl. 
Cc. S. Barlow, AAF, Cpl. B. B. Hartley, AAF, 
Cpl. S. R. Janowski, AAF, Cpl. Emil Lonkar, 
AAF, Cpl. R. W. Talbot, AAF, Cpl. J. L. 
Tomlin, AAF, Cpl. J. R. Turner, AAF, Pfe. 
W. J. Facenda, AAF, Pvt. R. C. Krebs, jr., 
AAP. 

Navy and Marine Corps Medal 

S 2c J. R. Tiller, USCG and Lt. (jg) R. H. 
H. Pain, USCG. 

Letters of Commendation 

Lt. Catherine Richardson, (NC) USN, Meri- 
torious service as Chief Nurse aboard a U. S. 
Hospital Ship. 

Rear Adm. B. H. Wyatt, USN. Com. Offi- 
cer of USS Chenango during‘ battle of French 
Morocco from 8 to 11 Nov. 194?. 

Lt. Comdr. J. F. Sonnett, USNR, Special 
Asst. to Secretary of Navy. 

Capt. H. A. Guthrie, USN, Distinguished 
himself by excellent service as CO of U. S. 


Ship. Foreign Decorations 

Lt. Col. S. W. Wells. AAF, awarded the 
Philippine Liberation Ribbon by Maj. Gen. 
Basilio Valdes, Ch. of Staff, Philippine Army. 

The following two U. S. Airmen were dero- 
rated by the Republic of China as follows: 

Col. B. K. Holloway, AAF, Presented the 
Bao Ding (Precious Trined) Medal. 

Col C. R. Fox. AAF, Presented the Cloud 
and Banner Medal, 


*Posthumous Award. 





Guns as Souvenirs Only 

Under Secretary of War Patterson this 
week cautioned war veterans and their 
families against the use of captured 
enemy weapons sent home as souvenirs. 
He advised that such guns should be 
used as souvenirs only unless the owner 
has the advice of a thoroughly competent 
expert on small arms. 

“Aside from the specially trained 
ordnance units, few soldiers are familiar 
with intricacies of manufacture and re- 
pair of the weapons they use and they 
know even less about enemy weapons,” 
Mr. Patterson said. “For this reason, my 
advice is to keep souvenir guns as sou- 
venirs and not to shoot or remodel them 
without the advice of a competent ex- 


pert.” 





Ship and Unit Citations 
The following ships and units have 
been awarded the Presidential Unit Cita- 


tion to 15 Aug. 1945: 

USS Alchiba 

USS Archerfish 

USS Atlanta 

USS Barb 

USS Bernadou 

Bomb, Sq. 104 

Bomb. Sq. 109 

USS Bowfin 

USS Buchanan 

USS Cavalla 

USS Cole 

USS Dallas 

Des. Sq. 23 (consisting of: 

USS Charles Ausburne 

USS Claxton 

USS Dyson 

USS Spence 

USS Converse 

USS Stanle 

USS England 

USS Enterprise 

First Marine Division (Reinforced) 

USS Flasher 

Fourth Marine Division (Reinforced) 

USS Greenling 

USS Guardfish 

USS Gudgeon 

USS Haddock 

USS Harder 

USS Houston 

USS Laffey 

USS LCI(L) One 

LCT (5) 30 

USS LCT M0 

USS LCS(L) 31 

USS LCS(L) 51 

USS LCS(L) 57 

USS McFarland 

Marine Aircraft Grp. 22 

USS Maury 

Motor Torpedo Boat Sq. 12 

Motor Torpedo Boat Sq. 21 

USS Nautilus 

Navy Combat Demolition Unit Force “O” 

USS Nicholas 

USS O'Bannon 

USS Parche 

Pat. Sq. 11 

Pat. Sq. 22 

Pat. Sq. 33 

Pat. Sq. 34 

Pat. Sq. 52 

Pat. Sq. 101 

Pat. Sq. 102 

USS Pigeon 

USS Queenfish 

USS Radford 

USS Rasher 

USS Redfish 

USS Sailfish 

USS Salmon 

USS Sandlance 

USS San Francisco 

USS Seahorse 

USS Sealion 

Second Marine Division (Reinforced) Di- 
vision Headquarters; Special Troops (includ- 
ing Co. “C” ist Corps Medium Tank Bn.); 
Service Troops; 2nd Marines; 6th Marines; 
8th Marines; 10th Marines; 18th Marines; 
18th U. 8S. Naval Construction Battalion. 

USS Silversides 

Sixth Anti-Submarine Task Groups, which 
operated with the USS Bogue as Flagship 
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USS Smith 
USS Spadefish 

USS Tang 

Task Unit 21.14: USS Card; USS Barry; 
USS Borie; USS Goff; VC Squadrons 1 and 9. 

Task Group 22.3: Consisting of USS Guad- 
aleanal (Flagship); USS Pillsbury; USS 
Pope; USS Flaherty; USS Chatelain; USS 
Jenks; VC Squadron Eight. 

Torpedo Squadron Eight: (USS Hornet) 

USS Trigger 

USS Trout 

USS Wahoo 

Wake Detachment: Ist Defense Battalion; 
Marine Fighting Squadron 211 of Marine Air- 
craft Group 21; All Army and Navy Person- 
nel present, 

Navy Unit Commendation 

The following ships and unita have been 
awarded the Navy Unit Commendation 
to 15 Aug. 1945: 

Air Trans. Evac, Sq. One 

Bomb, Sq. 108 

USS Bonefish 

USS Columbia 

Comp. Sq. Thirteen 

USS Crevalle 

USS Dace 

USS Darter 

First Prov. Marine Brig. 

Fleet Air Photo. Sq. Three 

USS Grayback 
SS Helena 
8S Heron 
SS Lapon 
8 
ss 





y 


38 LCS(L) 21 
SS LST-464 
sCI(G) Flot. 3 

LCI(G) Gr. 8 

Mobile Exp. Invest. Unit No, One 

U. S. Naval Mobile Hosp. No. Two 

Motor Tor. Boat Sq. Seven 

U. 8. Naval Hosp., Pearl Harbor 

Navy Combat Dem. Units Force “U" 

Pat. Bomb, Sq. 101 

USS Ray . 

USS Seawolf 

USS Solace 

USS Tabberer 

Task Unit 70.1.4: Comprising Motor Tor 
Boat Sqs. 13 and 16, Plus Motor Tor. Boate 
227 and 230, and The Commander and ‘Staff 
of Task Unit 70.1.4. 

Task Unit 122.3.1: Combat Salvage ané 
Fire Fighting Units of Force “O” consisting 
of the following: USS Pinto; USS Arikari; 
USS ATR-2: 

USS Tautog 


y 


U 
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In one month 145,000 Italian soldiers were 
employed by the U. 8S. Army in the Mediter- 
ranean Theater in order to preserve Allied 
man power. 


HOTEL DIRECTORY 


@ CALIFORNIA 


























Down town on orf Bu. 

above Powell. With bath $2.50 to $3.50 ome 

Dereon ; $3.50 to $5.00 two ns; 10% 

count to the Army and Navy. Advise 
reservations. 


@ MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN HOTEL 


Baltimore's Foremost 
Centrally Lecated 
Headquarters of ARMY end 
NAVY Officers 





























BRIGHTON 
HOTEL 


2123 California St. 
Washington, 0. C. 





RH. FATT, Mer. 








HOTEL MARTINIQUE 
SIXTEENTH STREET AT M 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Easily accessible to new War ead Nevy 


Buildings. 
10% Room discount to - on Active 
Every Room with Bath. Write for 
information. 
L. R. Hawkins, Manager 
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HE War Department gave a reception 

Wednesday afternoon in honor of the 
retiring Secretary of War and Mrs. Stim- 
son, the gathering being held from five 
to seven o’clock at Dumbarton Oaks, for- 
mer home of the former United States 
Ambassador to the Argentine and Mrs. 
Robert Woods Bliss, and the place where 
the preliminary peace conferences were 
held. Now the property of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Mr. Stimson’s Alma Mater, Dum- 
barton Oaks is one of the finest estates in 
Washington, in the Georgetown section— 
once the home of Henry Clay and the 
residence where the Marquis de Lafayette 
paid one of his American visits. 

The newly designated Secretary of War 
and Mrs. Robert P. Patterson were pres- 
ent and the recipients of many congratu- 
lations, as both are well liked. Mrs. Pat- 
terson, as a member of the “Little Cabi- 
net,”’ has been a popular hostess and mem- 
ber of society. Strangely enough, it was 
at the home of Secretary and Mrs. Stim- 
son that Washington society had its in- 
troduction to Mrs. Patterson, as at an at- 
home at Woodley, their historic estate, 
she presided at one end of the reception 
table, back in 1940, when she first came to 
Washington, her husband, Judge Patter- 
son having been persuaded by the late 
President Roosevelt to become Assistant 
Secretary of War. Their home is near that 
of the late President at Hyde Park, and 
she and their younger children have just 
returned to their Georgetown home here, 
after spending the Summer at their 
Duchess County farm. 

The reception was held in the double- 
storied drawing room with its painted 
and beamed Plorentine ceiling, its mas- 
sive Caen stone fireplace, priceless tapes- 
tries and tall windows leading to a stone 
terrace and the verdant greenery of the 
vast estate. 

At the foot of the stone steps leading 
to this sunken room the receiving line 
stood headed by the newly appointed 
Secretary of War, Mr. Robert Patterson 
and his wife; next the Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Marshall, and Mrs. Marshall, then 
the retiring Secretary, Mr. Stimson, and 
Mrs. Stimson. Col. Merrill Pasco secre- 
tary of the General Staff made the intro- 
ductions. 

Mrs. Patterson was smartly gowned in 
black with the bodicesof white splashed 
with black leaves and sequins with a 
small black hat and a purple orchid on her 
’ shoulder. 

Mrs. Marshall was also in black, the 
upper part of ciel blue, feathers of the 
same delicate shade ornamenting her 
small hat, and she wore a sable scarf 
across her shoulders. Mrs. Stimson chose 
black and pink figured crepe for her gown 
and a black hat ornamented with one 
pink rose. ' 

A three piece section of the Army Air 
Forces Band played an obligato to the 





THE FULFILLMENT 
OF A DREAM 


General James Harbord 
first thought of it...told the 
President of the Del Monte 
Properties Company what 
a wonderful place the Mon- 
terey Peninsula might be 
for officers in the service to 
retire to. Close to the his- 
toric Monterey Presidio, 
with a healthful, year-round 
fy; climate, it offers every fa- 
cility for sports and social 
— activities. 

The outgrowth of the General’s suggestion 
was the Monterey Peninsula Country Club, 
now having a membership of approximately 
400, including many retired officers. Mem- 
bers are elected; then purchase home sites 
and memberships at average costs of $1,000 
to $1,500, with dues of $5.00 per month. 

Full details upon request 


MONTEREY PENINSULA 


COUNTRY CLUB 
DEL MONTE * CALIFORNIA 








SERVICE SOCIAL NEWS _ | 











MISS MARGARET WIRT WHITE, 

daughter of Col. and Mrs. Samuel 

White, FA, USA, whose engagement 

has been announced to Ist Lt. Billy 

Neill Banister, AAF, son of Col. and 

Mrs. John R. Banister, of Austin, 
Texas. 











conversation that filled the big room, and 
a buffet table and bar drew many to the 
terrace without. 

Mrs. Stanley Embick, who accompanied 
the General recalled that in this very 
room the Dumbarton Oaks conference in 
which her husband participated were 
held. While the Army prevailed, mufti 
was also in evidence as Cabinet officers 
and some gentlemen from the Hill mingled 
with the throng in khaki, and Fleét Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy and Fleet Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King in Navy blue gave 
a contrasting accent. 

—j— 

Capt. and Mrs. William H. Watson are 
giving an afternoon party today in com- 
pliment to Capt. and Mrs. Willard Smith 
at their apartment at the Shoreham. 
Capt. Willard, who went through the 
Bataan March of Death, is with Mrs. 
Smith a guest of Comdr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Witt. 

ae ae 

Col. Lucius K. Patterson, MC, who has 
just returned from the Pacific, after eigh- 
teen months with the XI Corps, has been 
assigned as Post Surgeon, Fort Bliss, 
Texas. Colonel Patterson’s son, Lt. Lu- 
cius K. Patterson, jr., home from the Eu- 
ropean Theater, is now at Fort Jackson, 

(Please turn to Page 144) 















Your child may receive sound 
schooling through the success- 
ful home-study courses of Calvert School. 
Widely used by service families. Kindergarten 
through 9th grade. Catalog on request. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


190 E. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 


Gch Month For er 
Simply send her name and address with: 


$12 FOR 6 MONTHS (6 GIFTS) 
$23 POR 12 MONTHS (12 GIFTS) 











' Gift-Of-The-Month Club 
475 FIFTH AVE. Dept.6 NEW YORK 17,N.¥, 








mem a 

THIS FAMOUS SCHOOL 

COMES TO YOUR CHILD 
——_ | 





FINCHLEY 
566 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk 
Army and Navy Officers Uniforms 
and accessories. 
19 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Hotel Robert Driscoll 











Corpus Christi, Texas 





Weddings and Engagements 

At four o’clock Friday afternoon, 14 
Sept. at the Protestant Chapel of Presidio 
of San Francisco, a wedding ceremony 
united two Navy families of long stand- 
ing, when Miss Mary Margaret MacKer- 
racher became the bride of Ens. Edgar 
Hamilton Doolin, jr., of Annapolis, Md. 

She is the daughter of Capt. Robert A. 
MacKerracher, USN, and Mrs. Sara Webb 
MacKerracher. A graduate of Holton- 
Arms, in Washington, she later was a 
student at Goucher College, Baltimore, 
and is a member of Pi Beta Phi Sorority. 

Ensign Doolin was reared and educated 
at Annapolis and graduated from the U. 
S. Naval Academy in the class of 1945. 
He is the son of Comdr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Hamilton Doolin. Mrs Doolin was for- 
merly Miss Claude Willcox, of Annapolis. 

Commander Doolin is on duty at pres- 
ent at an advanced post in the Pacific 
and could not attend his son’s wedding. 
Mrs. Doolin came from Annapolis to San 
Francisco to be present. Miss Catherine 
Doolin, a student at Greenbrier, also at- 
tended and was maid of honor at the wed- 
ding. The matron of honor was Mrs. 
Mrs. George A. Grayeb, an aunt of the 
bride. 

Ens. Robert Hogsed was best man and 
Ens. R. Clancy and Ens. Malcolm Fortson 
were ushers. These three were classmates 
of the groom at Annapolis. 

The ceremony was read by Col. James 
Miles Webb, chaplain, retired, and grand- 
father of the bride. 

After the wedding a reception was held 
at the Officers’ Club at Hunter’s Point. 


spicteaiiations 

Ens. Margaret Ellen Wyatte, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Wyatte, of Me- 
bane, N. C., was married Saturday, 15 
Sept., to Lt. Col. James Blair Glennon, 
jr., USMC, son of Capt. James B. Glennon, 
USN, of the Naval Powder Factory, In- 
dian Head, Maryland, and Mrs. Glennon. 
The wedding took place at St. James Epis- 
copal Church, Indian Head, and was fol- 
lowed by a small reception at the WAVE 
Officers’ Quarters there. Ens. Jeanne Le- 
jeune Glennon, sister of the bridegroom, 
was maid of honor. Capt. Robert Walt- 
ers, USMC, was best man. 

Upon return from their wedding trip 
Lt. Col. and Mrs. Glennon will live at 
Camp Lejuene, N. C., where he is now 
stationed. 

The bride was graduated from North 
Carolina State College at Greensboro and 
attended Smith College. Lt. Col. Glen- 
non, grandson of the late Lt. Gen. John 
A. Lejeune and Mrs. Lejeune of Norfolk, 
Va., also the grandson of the late Rear 
Admiral James H. Glennon and Mrs. 
Glennon of Washington, D. C., was grad- 
uated from the U. S. Naval Academy. 

——) 

Miss Jane Sedgwick Pratt, daughter of 
Mrs. Selby Harney Frank, was married 
at four o’clock, on the afternoon of 7 
September to Donald Valney Rattan, 
USA, 

The service was held at 2212 Wyoming 
Avenue, the home of her cousin, Chaplain 
(Brig. Gen.) George F. Rixey, and was 
followed by a reception. 

The bride’s only attendant was her ma- 
tron of honor, Mrs. Hugh Douglas Wal- 
lace, who makes her home in Fort 








Worth, Texas, while Colonel Wallace is 


overseas. 

Lt. Edward Dravo, recently returned 
from duty overseas was best man for 
Lieutenant Rattan. 

The bride was given in marriage by 
General Frank. She wore a soft blue suit 
with matching hat and brown accessories, 
and carried a small Victorian bouquet of 
sweetheart roses. 

Lt. Rattan is the son of Col. and Mrs, 
Donald William Rattan, Colonel Rattan 
is now on duty in the Philippines. 


calialiipeaions 

Mrs. Harry Bower Somerville of 263 
West Anderson St., Hackensack, N. J, 
and Cumberland, Md., announces the en- 
gagement of her daughter Jean Lowe 
Somerville to Col. Alexander Macomb 
Miller, 3rd, U. S. Cav. (West Point Class 
1927). 

Col. Miller is the son of Mrs. Alexan- 
der Macomb Miller of 1717 G St., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the late Col. Alex. M. 
Miller, jr. 

No definite plans for the wedding have 
been made, as Col. Miller has just re 
turned to duty in the Pacific Area. 

ciacesiiiniaia 

Capt. and Mrs. George C. Dyer, USN, 
of Chevy Chase, Md., announce the en- 
gagement of their daughter Lt. (jg) Mary 
Elizabeth, (W) USNR, to Capt. Brown- 
lee Sands Corrin, AUS, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John G. Corrin of Los Angeles, Calif. 
The wedding will take place after Capt. 
Corrin’s return from duty overseas. 

euiadibinaae 

Announcement is made of the marriage 
of Lt. (jg) Margaret Cameron Farquhar 
Jackson, USNR, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Jackson of Broklyn, N. Y. 
to Lt. Robert Francis McComas, Chap 
lain Corps, USN, son of Mrs. Beatrice 
McComas of Spencer, Mass., and the late 
Mr. Ralph McComas. The ceremony took 
place at the Naval Communications An- 
nex Chapel, Washington, D. C., on 10 
Sept. 

Rear Adm. William N. Thomas, Chief 
of Chaplains, USN, officiated at the 6:30 
P. M: ceremony. The bride was given in 
marriage by her father. 

Lt. Elizabeth Jackson Culbertson, 
USNR, Naval Supply Depot, Bayonne, 
N. J., sister of the bride, was matron of 
honor. The bridesmaids were Lt. (jg) 
Kathleen McDermott of New York and 
Lt. (jg) Virginia Ryals of Glenwood, 
Ga., shipmates of the bride. 

Lt. Glovis A. Frame Chaplain, USN, 
Newport, R. I., served as best man. The 
ushers were Lt. Julian P. Moorman, 
Chaplain, USN, of Bristol, Va., and the 
Rev. Marion S. Michael of Silver Springs, 
Md. 

Elizabeth Goetze, Sple(W), was organ- 
ist and Betty Warman (Splie(Q), of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, sang “Beloved It Is Morn” 
and “The Lord’s Prayer.” 

Following the ceremony a reception 
was held at the Shoreham Hotel in Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. McComas, a graduate of Barnard 
College, Columbia University, class of ’43, 
joined the WAVES in August of that 
year. On completion of her training she 
Was assigned to the Naval Communica- 
tions Annex, Washington, D. C, 

Chaplain McComas is a graduate of 
Clark University and Boston University 
School of Theology. He entered the Navy 
in June 1942 and served on the USS Min- 
neapolis in the Pacific. Since his return 
he has been stationed at the Naval Com- 

(Please turn to Page 144) 
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Your Own seriai Number 
Stamp With Ink Pad 
The safest, easiest way to mark 
laundry and clothes! Guaran- 
teed not to wash off! Genuine 
enamel handle stamp witb 
SPONGE RUBBER BASE to 
give perfect impression! Prints 
clearly initial and last four 
figures of serial number in let- 
ters ¥, inch high. Indelible ink 
impregnated pad, good for over 
2,000 markings, eliminates mess 
of re-inking. Both sent postpaid 





Commending Officers—Please Note! 
Special Prices on Quantity Orders 


5O0- On orders for 10 


PER SET or more sets. 
Any quantity shipped within 48 hours. For quick 
action—s list and remittance by special de- 
livery air mail. 


anywhere in U. S. A. or Over- 
seas for . 


Only 75¢ Set 
Agents Wanted 


BRANDT Mfg. Co. 


54 W. 21st ST., N. Y. C., 10 
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Posts and Stations 
NORFOLK, VA. 
20 September, 1945 

Mr. and Mrs. William Jchn Cotton an- 
nounce the engagement of their daughter, 
Miss Ruth Elizabeth Cotton, to Lt. Robert D. 
Forth, USNR, son of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Forth 
of Morrison, Ill. The wedding will take place 
28 Sept. in the Baptist Tabernacle, Norfolk. 

Mrs. Jannette Conlin, of Kansas City, Mo., 
announces the engagement of her daughter, 
Lt. Mary Jane Conlin, ANC, to Lt. Guy Herr 
Foster, AAF, son of Mrs. Mildred Fentress 
Foster and W. Gordon Foster, of Norfolk. Lt. 
Conlin is a graduate of Corwin Hospital, 
Pueblo, Colo. Lt. Foster attended the College 
of William and Mary in Norfolk, and Bow- 
man’s Technical School, in Lancaster, Pa. He 
has recently returned from the India-China- 
Burma campaign. The wedding will take 
place in October. 

The engagement of Lt. Eunice Ayers, WAC, 
to Lt. Edward J. Burns, USA, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward J. Burns, of San Francisco, 
Calif., has just been announced by Mrs. Etta 
Ayers, of this city. Lt. Ayers is now sta- 
tioned at Camp Lee, where she is executive 
officer of the headquarters WAC department. 
No date has been set for the wedding. 

Miss Sue Claypool entertained Friday after- 
noon at her home in the Naval Operating Base 
members of the Chi Omega Sorority, in honor 
of the new students who entered the college 
of William and Mary this week. The party 
was in the nature of a tea and the hours for 
calling were from 3 to 5 o’clock. 

Chaplain and Mrs. Michael J. Kippenbrock 
left Thursday to spend several days in Alex- 
andria, Baltimore and Bel Air, Md. Chaplain 
Kippenbrock has recently returned from over- 
seas duty in Italy. 

—o-—— 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
16 September, 1945 

Happy reunions have featured the week for 
Capt. George J. McMillin, USN, the last gov- 
ernor of Guam, who is home from incarcera- 
tion in several Japanese prison camps for 
nearly four years. Greeting him a week ago 
at the local airport were Mrs. MeMillin, who 
left Guam the autumn of 1941, and has been 
maintaining a home at 324 Carroll Park, 
West; their son, Pvt. George J. McMillan, jr.; 
their daughter, Miss Anne MeMillin, a stu- 
dent at Mills College; Mrs. William P. Mack, 
their older daughter, and her young son, Bill 
Mack, jr., whose father, Comdr. Mack, has 
overseas duty. Capt. McMillin was found at 
Hoten Camp, near Mukden, Manchuria. 

During a sojourn in Coronado, Rear Adm. 
A. K. Doyle and Mrs.*Doyle were shown a 
number of social courtesies by friends. Mrs. 
C. J. Peoples, widow of Rear Adm, Peoples, 
who has been residing for some time in Long 
Beach, has gone back to Washington, D. C., 
accompanied by her son-in-law and daughter, 
Comdr. and Mrs. J. T. Bullen and their two 
children. Mrs. Peoples is visiting relatives 
and friends while the Bullens are in Virginia. 

Mrs. Turner Joy, wife of Rear Adm. Joy, 
has left for a month’s sojourn in the nation’s 
capital. Mrs. A. D. Burnhans has also gone 
to Washington for a stay of several weeks. 
She is the wife of Capt. Burnhans, USN, and 
has been residing in Coronado. 

tecent assignment of Capt. John E. Fradd 
to the East Coast presages a trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Mrs. Fradd and their three 
children. The officer returned recently from 
duty in the Southwest Pacific, where he served 
on Adm, Kincaid’s staff. 

The welcome mat is out in Long Beach 
for Capt. Walter Simpson (MC) USN, since a 
change of orders brought him back to his 
former post as chief of medicine at the Naval 
Hospital in Long Beach, Accompanied by 
Mrs. Simpson, Villa Riviera is once more the 
headquarters of the popular couple and their 
daughter, June, who ig to leave this autumn 
for her sophomore year at the University of 
Michigan. 

Mrs. H. B. Edgar, wife of Capt. Edgar, 
USN, entertained as house guests over a re- 
cent week-end Capt. and Mrs. B. O. Wells and 
their sons, Donald and John, who came up 
from Coronado. Capt. Wells has new duty in 
the Southland area, 

——-——— 
CAMP LEE, VA. 
17 September, 1945 
Maj. Gen. Philip Hayes, commanding gen- 





eral, 3rd Service Command, combined the roles 
of principal speaker at graduation exercises 
of officer candidate class No. 53 with the deco- 
ration of a hero soldier and the first officer 
to cover the Leido road, along with six other 
military awards at Quartermaster School 
ceremonies 14 Sept. 

Introduced by Col. L. L. Cobb, school com- 
mandant, as “a personality exemplifying 
the cooperation between citizen and soldier 
that this country enjoyed during the war 
years,” General Hayes declared that the re- 
sponsibilities which the new second lieuten- 
ants assumed were “those of a good citizen, 
crystallized, and a matter of highest personal 
honor and integrity.” He paid tribute to the 
training record of Camp Lee in assuring the 
graduates that the impact of that training 
would never leave their lives. 

Preceding the graduation Gen. George A. 
Horkan, commanding general, Camp Lee, read 
the citations presented by General Hayes to 
six officers and two enlisted men. For heroism 
involving the voluntary risk of life, T/5 Nel- 
son C. Davidsom Kalamazoo, Mich., received 
the Soldiers’ Medal in recognition of his sav- 
ing of aircraft set on fire when an emey plane 
crashed on an American airfield in China. 

The Yun-hui decoration from Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, president of the Chinese 
National Government, was presented to Col. 
Dewitt T. Mullett, executive officer, Camp 
Lee. 

Camp Lee certificates of meritorious con- 
duct were presented to Maj. Leonard D. 
Mitchell, Director ASF Depot Officers’ Divi- 
sion; Maj. Jack A. Farthing, Director Officer 
Candidate Division; Maj. Walter F. R. Haigh, 
Officer in Charge, Instructor Training and 
Guidance Section; Capt. Chess Abernathy, jr., 
Officer in Charge, QM Training Service Jour- 
nal Branch; ist Lt. Bernard W. Recknagel, 
Director of Field Training, A. P. Hill Mili- 
tary Reservation, andM.Sgt. George W. Haas, 


,Chief Clerk, School Supply & Service Depart- 


ment, 

Maj. Chester Moeglein, schoo] regiment 
commander, presented the Quartermaster As- 
sociation award to honor candidate Ernest J. 
Eaton, and the second award to James M. 
Murphy. 





| ae 


ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
17 September, 1945 

Mrs. Hamilton, widow of Comdr. Donald 
Hamilton, USN, arrived last week to visit her 
sister and brother-in-law, Vice Admiral and 
Mrs. Aubrey W. Fitch at the Superintendent’s 
quarters, Naval Academy, who recently have 
had as their guest their son, Lt. Omar C. 
Fitch. 

Capt. William Larson, USN, has returned to 
duty in San Francisco after spending leave 
with his family at their home on College Ave- 
nue. Mrs. Larson wil] join her husband on 
the West Coast in about two weeks. 

Mrs. Roland Curtain has returned after vis- 
iting her brother-in-law and sister, Admiral 
and Mrs. Charles E. Courtney at their home 
at Sayville, L. I. 

Lt. Trenholm Hopkins, AUS, is spending a 
month’s leave with his parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Walton Hopkins, at their home on Maryland 
Avenue, Lt. Hopkins is at present a patient 
in Walter Reed Hospital, having been seri- 
ously wounded at Luxemburg last winter. 
Dr. and Mrs. Hopkins also have visiting them 
their daughter, Mrs. Slack, wife of Comdr. 
Leslie Slack, and their granddaughter, Lila 
Slack. 

Mrs. Pottle, wife of Capt. Valentine Pottle, 
USN, of Washington, was the guest last week 
of her parents, Monsieur and Madame Bas- 
set, at Carvel Hall. 

Col. and Mrs. James G. Taylor entertained 
last Saturday night at their home in Eastport, 
celebrating Colonel Taylor’s birthday 

Commo. Edward Lloyd, USN, entertained 
at a cocktail party last Sunday afternoon 
in his home on Prince George Street. 

Comdr. Edward Foster, USN-Ret., who has 
been on duty at the Naval Academy for the 
last four years, and Mrs. Foster left last 
week to visit their daughter, Miss Sally Fos- 
ter, at Vassar College. Later Comdr. and 
Mrs. Foster expect to make their home near 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Mrs. Holt, wife of Capt. Walter Holt, USN, 
and her two daughters, the Misses Harriet 
and Brooke Holt, returned to their home on 
Prince George Street last week after spending 
several weeks’ vacation in Vermont. 
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FORT BLISS, TEX. 
18 Sept. 1945 

Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, Commanding 
General, Eighth Service Command, and Mrs. 
Walker were honored with a cocktail party 
at the Fort Bliss Officers Club, 31 Aug. Oc- 
casion of the festivity was General Walker's 
first official visit to Fort Bliss. Army Service 
Forces officers at the Post were hosts for 
the affair. Aproximately 280 guests called 
during the cocktail hour. In.the receiving 
line were Col. Frank L. Whittaker, Post Com- 
mander, General and Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Whit- 
taker, and Maj. Donald W. Allard, General 
Walker's aide. Later in the evening, Gen- 
eral Walker was the guest of Maj. Gen. G. 
Ralph Meyer, commanding general of the 
Antiaircraft Command, Fort Bliss, at a din- 
ner party. 

Col. and Mrs. William B. Caldwell enter- 
tained for Col. and Mrs. James L. Hayden 
and Col. and Mrs. Milo G. Cary with a small 
supper party at the Fort Bliss Officers Club 
on 9 Sept. Col. and Mrs. Cary recently ar- 
rived for duty at Fort Bliss, while Col. and 
Mrs. Hayden were visiting El Paso from 
West, Point, N. Y. Close friends of the 
honored couples made up the guest list. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. B. Jackson of Oklahoma 
City have announced the wedding of their 
daughter, Zola, to Lt. James Peacock of Fort 
Bliss, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Peacock 
of San Antonio, Tex. The double ring cere- 
mony, held 29 Aug. in Las Cruces, N. M., was 
followed by a wedding dinner in El Paso, 
Tex. 

The bride wore a gold suit with white 
carnation corsage. Her attendant was Miss 
Pollyanna Peacock of San Antonio, sister of 
the bridegroom. Miss Peacock wore a gray 
suit with white accessories and a corsage of 
white carnations. 

Pfe. Sidney Williams, member of the bride- 
groom's command, was best man. The bride 
was educated in Oklahoma State College for 
Women. Lt. Peacock was educated in San 
Antonio, 

—0—— 
FORT JACKSON, 8. C. 
14 Sept. 1945 

Headquarters, First Army, at Fort Jack- 
son since early July, will leave for Fort 
Bragg, N. C. for a permanent change of sta- 
tion, it was announced here today. The First 
Army, it was stated will remain under the 
command of General Courtney Hodges, who is 
reported enroute from the Pacific where on 2 
Sept. he witnessed Japanese surrender cere- 
monies aboard the USS Missouri. 

For exceptionally meritorius service in the 
European Theater of Operations, the Legion 
of Merit medal was presented Lt. Col. Ken- 
neth P. Lord, jr., G-3 of V Corps in cere- 
monies at corps headquarters here last week. 
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Maj. Gen. Clarence R. Huebner, until recent- 
ly commander of V Corps made the presenta- 
tion prior to departing for a new assignment 
in Washington. Col. Lord, originally from 
Brooklyn, N. Y. and son of Brig. Gen. Ken- 
neth P. Lord of Governor's Island, went 
overseas in 1942 and participated in the 
invasions of North Africa, Sicily and 
Normandy. He also was in the Northern 
France, Ardennes, Rhineland and Western 
Germany campaigns. In addition to the Le- 
gion of Merit, Colonel Lord wears the Bronze 
Star with Oak-Leaf cluster. 

A group of officers of V Corps are studying 
flying in their spare moments at the muni- 
cipal airport at nearby Columbia. Capt. 
Edward Snowdon was the first officer to start 
the course, the first to solo. Others approach- 
ing their solo flights are Maj. George Percy, 
Maj. Joseph Fischler, Maj. Frederick B. St. 
John, jr., Capt. Chas, C. George, Capt. Robert 
Wentworth and Lt. Herbert M. Reynolds. 
Studying the course with her husband is Mrs. 
Frederick St. Johns, jr. 

Maj. Merica Grissom is officer in charge of 
the army recruiting station established here 
this week. Enlistment of 70,000 men in the 
Fourth Service command is the goal of the 
recruiting program just launched, 

Two new chaplains were added to the Sta- 
tion Complement roster this week, Chap- 
lain (Capt.) Howard M. Kinlaw and Chap- 
lain (ist Lt.) Urban A. Moss, both of Baptist 
denomination. Captain Kinlaw recently re- 
turned from a year’s service as a regimental 
chaplain with the 103rd Division in the ETO. 
Chaplain Moss served for four months over- 
seas with the 26th Division, 


Pre-Flight’s Football 

Varsity football at three United States 
Navy pre-flight schools will be abandoned. 

North Carolina’s “Cloudbusters,” at 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; Georgia’s “Skycrack- 
ers,” at Athens, Ga., and Iowa’s “Sea- 
hawks,” at Iowa City, Iowa, ail of which 
have been powers on the gridiron since 
the start of the war, have cancelled their 
schedules as a result of voluntary with- 
drawals of air cadets from training and 
a probable reduction in Naval Aviation 
training. 

The fourth pre-flight team, St. Mary’s 
“Airdevils,” at Moraga, Calif., will again 
be represented in football. It is planned 
to maintain aviation training at St. 
Mary’s at the present level. 
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as A Vacationer--as A Resident! 


And right now is a good time to begin, or extend, our friend- 
ship! The flaming fall foliage, crisp yet sunny days and hazy- 
blue mountain panoramas add up to happy, healthy living un- 


As you know, the Army chose Asheville as a chief redistribution 
center: Perhaps you, certainly some of your friends, thus learned 
first-hand of the delights of this great outdoors playground. We 
were honored to have you as a guest; we'll welcome you even 
more as a permanent resident. Many Army and Navy folk have 
already decided to call Asheville “home”; we invite you to look 
toward the same wise decision. Please call on us for any in- 
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8S. C., in the process of redeployment. Lt. 
Patterson is with Headquarters of the 1st 


Army. 
eisdiiierenes 


Maj. Gen. George F. Moore, Mrs. 
Moore and Miss Anne Moore, are at the 
Hotel Mar Monte, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
General Moore was recently liberated 
from a Japanese prison camp. 


as ee Rh 

Mrs. Harold R. Jackson and daughter, 
Jeanne, are living at The Chancery, 3130 
Wisconsin avenue, N. W., Washington 16, 
D. C., until General Jackson’s refurn from 
overseas, 


—- -)-— - 

Mrs. Daniel Noce and her daughter, 
Mrs. Philip B. Melody, are leaving their 
duration home in Falmouth, Mass., next 
week. They will join General Noce, who 
has been stationed in Washington since he 
returned from overseas recently, at their 
new home at Fort Myer, Va. Colonel Mel- 
ody is still overseas with the aviation 
engineers in Germany. 

aiepeiiientinats 

Another of the popular gatherings of 
the Officers’ Wives’ Club of Long Beach, 
Calif., was held on 5 Sept. at the Army 
and Navy Club. Card games followed the 
luncheon and business session over which 
Mrs. Willis W. Bradley, jr., presided. Mrs. 
H. Page Smith, senior hostess for the day, 
was assisted by Mesdames C. E. Staal- 
heber, T. W. Davison, Harold Larner, J. 
E. Flynn, W. A. Gerth, J. L. Herlihy, J. 8. 
Littig, J. D. Parks, Robert Randle and M. 
W. Graybill. 

Members of the executive board pres- 
ent were: Mrs. W. W. Bradley, jr., Presi- 
dent; Mss. A. C. Woods, 1st Vice Presi- 
dent; Mrs. G. F. Cottle, 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent; Mrs. R. F. Featherstone, Treas- 
urer; Mrs. W. S. Peck, jr., Assistant 
Treasurer; Mrs. Scott D. McCaughey, 
Corresponding Secretary, and Mrs. H. 
Larner, Recording Secretary. 

Chairmen of the various activities of 
the club are: Mrs. M. H. Bassett, Hospi- 
tality; Mrs. J. S. Clarkson, Assistant 
Hospitality; Mrs. M. W. Graybill, Pub- 
licity, and Mrs. W. R. Moore, Hospital 
Recreation Committee. 

hata 

Mrs. Leslie J. McNair, widow of Gen- 
eral McNair, who has been on a mission in 
South America and Mexico for the State 
Department, has returned to Washington. 

sllapiineee 

After a summer spent in Rehoboth 
Beach, Mrs. Willard A. Holbrook, wife of 
Brig. Gen. Holbrook, now in Austria, has, 
with her children, returned to Washing: 
ton, and after spending a brief time with 
her parents, Maj. Gen. and Mrs. John E. 
Herr, is located in her own home in 
Spring Valley. Mrs. Herr and Miss 
Fanny Herr have returned from a visit at 
the Lodge in Williamsburg, Va. 

inated 

Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, commander 
of the VII Corps in Europe, has come to 
Washington as Chief of Staff, Army 
Ground Forces. He and Mrs. Collins are 
occupying quarters at the Army War Col- 
lege. Their daughter, Nancy, has entered 
Vassar, and their son, Cadet Collins, is 
a first classman at the U. S. Military 
Academy. 

—_ n—_- 

Maj. Gen. Christiansen, former Chief of 
Staff for AGF, has left on an overseas 
assignment, and Mrs. Christiansen ex- 
pects to leave the War College the first of 
the month and reside in an apartment in 
near-by Virginia. 

Visiting at the Christiansen home are 
Brig. Gen. and Mrs. Joe Tate, he recently 
back from Italy, and their daughters, 
Margo and Joan. They are planning to 
move into the home of Gen. and Mrs. 
Collins, made vacant by the latter’s move 
to the War College. 

° ae 

Maj. Gen. and Mrs. Paul Hawley have 
come to reside in the Capital and are Jo- 
eated on Thirty-sixth Place, N. W. Gen. 
Hawley, MC, overseas for a long time, has 
been assigned to the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Also assigned to the Veterans’ Bureau is 
their son, Lt. Bill Hawley and with his 
wife he has found a residence in Wash- 
ington. 


compos 
There will be a concert in the garden 





of the British Embassy tomorrow after- 
noon for the benefit of the District De- 
partment, Disabled American Veterans. 
It will be sponsored by the St. Andrews 
Society of Washington, with the British 
Ambassador and the Countess of Halifax 
heading the list of sponsors. 


—0-—- 

Col. and Mrs. George W. Cocheau en- 
tertained at a six o’clock party at their 
home in Foxhall Road last Sunday after- 
noon, ‘ 


Weddings and Engagements 
(Continued from Page 142) 
munications Annex and WAVE Quarters 

D, Washington, D. C. 


—o-—_ 

In a ceremony at 8:30 P. M. Friday, 
7 Sept., in the Randolph Field Chapel, 
Miss Clara Marjorie Holmes, daughter 
of Col. and Mrs. Ralph E. Holmes of 
Randolph Field, became the bride of Maj. 
Edward Allen Van Dyke, son of Mrs. 
Alice Van Dyke of Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Chaplain Clark O. Hitt officiated. 

Opalescent satin fashioned the bride’s 
gown. A Marie Antoinette coronet of im- 
ported lace held secure the _ finger-tip- 
length veil of bridal illusion. 

Mrs. Eminger Stewart of Palo Alto, 
Calif., cousin of the bride, was matron 
of honor, and Misses Martha Ann Myer 
of Birmingham, Ala.; Jane Burns of Fort 
Worth, and Maxine Hennersdorf of Lub- 
bock were the bridesmaids. 

The bridegroom’s attendants were Lt. 
Col. Walter E. Clark, best man; Lt. Col. 
Alan F. Adams, Maj. James Hall and 
Capt. Marvin Bradfield Oxford, grooms- 
men. 

Set. Donald Willing, organist, played 
the nuptial music. 

At the reception held in the Officers’ 
Club, Mesdames Walter E. Clark and Wil- 
liam T. Clarke were in charge of the 
bride’s book. Serving the cake were Mes- 
dames Joseph Benson, John L. Nedwed 
and Chester B. Kilpatrick. At the punch 
bowl were Mesdames John A. Tarro, 
Clarence M. Sartain and Francis Trues- 
dale. Also assisting were Mesdames Bar- 
thold E. Nowotny and Harold D. Parks. 

After a trip to Houston and New Or- 
leans the couple will be at home at Sun- 
set Hills, San Antonio, Texas. 

——o 

Capt. Robert H. Edger, USA, son of 
the late Col. Benjamin J. Edger, took as 
his bride Miss Mary Anne Hofsinger, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Evarest Hof- 
singer of Louisville, Ky., on the 29th of 
August, the wedding taking place in 
Louisville, and the bride being attended 
by her cousin, Miss Peggy Shelley of 
Louisville. The bridegroom had as best 
man Major Henry Urrutia, his classmate 
at the United States Military Academy, 
from which he was graduated in the class 
of 1941. Capt. Edger has served in the 
Southwest Pacific thirty-three months 
and is now detailed in the Ordnance De- 
— and is stationed at Aberdeen, 
Md. 

Mrs. Edger is a graduate of Stephens 
College, the University of Louisville, and 
of the National Academy of Design in 
New York. 

—o—_— 

Invitations are out for the wedding of 
Miss Beverly Covell, daughter of Maj. 
Gen. and Mrs. W. E. R. Covell, and Lt. 
James Frank Ferguson, USNR, with the 
ceremony to take place at St. Albans 
Church in the Cathedral Close and a re- 
ception to follow at the Shoreham in 
Washington. 

cen dala 

Miss Virginia Claire Joyner, daughter 
of Lt. Col. Ralph Leslie Joyner, USA- 
Ret., and Mrs. Joyner, was married to 
Capt. Julian Maxwell Humphries. AUS. 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hilliard 
Humphries of Walhalla, S. C., Tuesday 
morning, 4 Sept., in Holy Trinity Epis- 
copal Church in Gainesville, Fla., the 
ceremony being performed by the Rev. 
Francis B. Wakefield, jr., rector of the 
chureh, before an altar abloom with 
white asters and gladioli lighted by ca- 
thedral tapers. 


Development of Atomic Bomb 
(Continued from Page 139) 

Standardization of Assay Methods 

Development of Assay Methods 

Shielded Apparatus for Process Control 

Assays 
Cloud Chamber Experiment 
Alpha Particles from U-285 





Radial Product Distribution 
Diffraction of Neutrons 
The Hanford Plant 

8.50. It is beyond the scope of this report 
to give any account of the construction of 
4he Hanford Engineer Works, but it is to be 
hoped that the full story of this extraordinary 
enterprise and the companion one, the Clin- 
ton Engineer Works, will be published at 
some time in the future. The Hanford site 
was examined by representatives of General 
Groves and of du Pont at the end of 1942, 
and use of the site was approved by General 
Groves after he had inspected it personally. 
It was on the west side of the Columbia River 
in central Washington north of Pasco. In the 
early months of 13 a two-hundred-square- 
mile tract in this region was acquired by 
the government (by lease or *purchase) 
through the Rea] Estate Division of the Of- 
fice of the Chief of Engineers. Eventually 
an area of nearly a thousand square miles 
was brought under government control. At 
the time of acquisition of the land there 
were a few farms and tywg small villages, 
Hanford and Richland, oft the site, which 
was otherwise sage-brush plains and barren 
hills. On the 6th of April, 1943, ground was 
broken for the Hanford construction camp. 
At the peak of activity in 1944 this camp 
was a city of 60,000 inhabitants, the fourth 
largest city in the state. Now, however, the 
camp is practically deserted as the operating 
erew is housed at Richland. 

8.51. Work was begun on the first of the 
Hanford production piles on 7 June, 1943, 
and operation of the first pile began in Sep- 
tember 1944. The site was originally laid out 
for five piles, but the construction of only 
three has been undertaken. Besides the piles, 
there are, of course, plutonium separation 
plants, pumping stations and water-treatment 
plants. There is also a low power chain-react- 
ing pile for maferial testing. Not only are 
the piles themselves widely spaced for safety 
—several miles apart — but the separation 
plants are well away from the piles and 
from each other. All three piles were in oper- 
ation by the summer of 1945. 


Canning and Corrosion 

8.52. No one who lived through the period 
of design and construction of the Hanford 
plant is likely to forget the “canning” prob- 
lem, i.e., the problem of sealing the uranium 
slugs in protective metal jackets. On periodic 
visits to Chicago the writer could roughly es- 
timate the state of the canning problem by 
the atmosphere of goom or joy to be found 
around the laboratory. It was definitely not 
a simple matter to find a sheath that would 
protect uranium from water corrosion, would 
keep fission products out of the water, would 
transmit heat from the uranium to the water, 
and would not absorh too many neutrons. 
Yet the failure of a single can might con- 
eceivably require shut-down of an entire oper- 
ating pile. 

8.53. Attempts to meet the stringent re- 
quirements involved experimental work on 
electroplating processes, hot-dipping proc- 
esses, cementation-coating processes, corro- 
sion-resistant alloys of uranium, and mechan- 
ical jacketing or canning processes. Mechan- 
ieal jackets or cans of thin aluminum were 
feasible from the nuclear point of view and 
were chosen early as the most likely solution 
of the problem. But the problem of getting 
a uniform, heat-conducting bond between the 
uranium and the surrounding aluminum, and 
the problem of effecting a gas-tight closure 
for the can both proved very troublesome. 
Development of alternative methods had to 
be carried along up to the last minute, and 
even up to a few weeks before it was time 
to load the uranium slugs into the pile there 
was no certainty that any of the processes 
under development would be satisfactory. A 
final minor but apparently important modifi- 
cation in the preferred canning process was 
adopted in October 1944, after the first pile 
had begun experimental operation. By the 
summer of 1945, there had been no can failure 
reported. 

Present Status of the Hanford Plants 

8.54. In the course of the fall of 1944 and 
the early months of 145 the second and third 
Hanford piles were finished and put into op- 
eration, as were the additional chemical sepa- 
ration plants. There were, of course, some 
difficulties: however, none of the fears ex- 
pressed as to canning failure, film forma- 
tion in the water tubes, or radiation effects 
in the chemical processes, have turned out 
to be justified. As of early summer 1945 the 
piles are operating at designed power, pro- 
ducing plutonium, and heating the Columbia 
River. The chemical plants are separating 
the plutonium from the uranium and from 
the fission products with better efficiency 
than had been anticipated. The finished prod- 
uct is being delivered. How it can be used 
is the subject of Chapter XII. 

The Work on Heavy Water 

8.55. In previous chapters there have been 
references to the advantages of heavy water 
as a moderator. It is more effective than 
graphite in slowing down neutrons and it 
has a smaller neutron absorption than graph- 
ite. It is therefore possible to build a chain- 
reacting unit with uranium and heavy water 
and thereby to attain a considerably higher 
multiplication factor, k, and a smaller size 
than is possible with graphite. But one must 
have the heavy water. 





8.56. In the spring of 1943 the Metallurgica) 
Laboratory decided to increase the emphasis 
on experiments and calculations aimed at e 
heavy water pile. To this end a committee 
was set up under E. Wigner, a group under 
A. A. Vernon was transferred from Columbis 
to Chicago, and H. D. Smyth, who had just 
become associate director of the Laboratory 
was asked to take general charge. (As it 
turned out, this group was active for only 
about six months.) 

8.57. The first function of this group was 
to consider in what way heavy water could 
best be used to insure the overall success 
of the Metallurgical Project, taking account 
of the limited production schedule for heavy 
water that had been already authorized. 

8.58. It became apparent that the produc- 
tion schedule was so low that it would take 
two years to produce enough heavy water to 
“moderate” a fair-sized pile for plutonium 
production. On the other hand, there might 
be enough heavy water to moderate a smal) 
“laboratory” pile, which could furnish in- 
formation that might be valuable. In any 
event, during the summer of 1948 so great 
were the uncertainties as to the length of the 
war and as to the success of the other parte 
of the DSM project that a complete study 
of the possibilities of heavy-water piles 
piles seemed desirable. Bither the heavy- 
water production schedule might be stepped 
up or the smaller, experimental pile might 
be built. An intensive study of the matter 
was made during the summer of 1948 but ir 
November it was decided to curtail the pro 
gram and construction was limited to a 2.0kw 
pile located at the Argonne site. 


The Argonne Heavy-Water Pile 

8.59. Perhaps the most striking aspect of 
the uranium and heavy-water pile at the Ar 
gonne is its small size. Even with its sur- 
rounding shield of concrete it is relatively 
small compared to the uranium-graphite 
piles, 

8.60. By 15 May, 1944, the Argonne uraniun 
and heavy-water pile was ready for test. Witt 
the uranium slugs in place, it was found that 
the chain reaction in the pile became self- 
sustaining when only three-fifths of the 
heavy water had been added. The reuctivity 
of the pile was so far above expectations 
that it would have been beyond the capacity 
of the control rods to handle if the remainder 
of the heavy water had been added. To meet 
this unusual and pleasant situation some of 
the uranium was removed and extra contro! 
rods were added. 

8.61. With these modifications it was pos 
sible to fill the tank to the level planned 
sy 4 July 1944 W. H. Zinn reported that the 
pile was running satisfactorily at 190kw 
and by 8 August 1944 he reported that it was 
operating at 300kw. 

8.62. In general the characteristics of this 
pile differed slightly from those of compar- 
able graphite piles. This pile takes several 
hours to reach equilibrium. It shows small 
(less than 1 per cent) but sudden fluctuations 
in power level, probably caused by bubbleet 
in the water. It cannot be shut down as com- 
pletely or as rapidly as the graphite pile 
because of the tendency of delayed gamms 
rays to produce (from the heavy water) ad- 
ditional reutrons, As anticipated, the neutron 
density at the center is high. The shields. 
controls, heat exchanger, ete., have operatee 
satisfactorily. 

The Health Division 

8.63. The major objective of the health 
group was in a sense a negative one, to in- 
sure that no one concerned suffered serious 
injury from the peculiar hazards of the en- 
terprise. Medical case histories of persons 
suffering serious injury or death resulting 
from radiation were emphatically not wanted 

8.64. To achieve its objective the healt! 
group worked along three major lines: 

(1) Adoption of pre-employment physica 
examinations and frequent re-examinations 
particularly of those exposed to radiation 

(2) Setting of tolerance standards for radia- 
tion doses and development of instruments 
measuring exposure of personnel; giving ad- 
vice on shielding, etc.; continually measuring 
radiation intensities at various locations © 
the plants; measuring contamination of 
clothes, laboratory desks, waste water, the at 
mosphere, ete. 

(3) Carrying out research on the effects 
of direct exposure of persons and animals f¢ 
various types of radiation, and on the effect® 
of ingestion and inhalation of the various 
radioactive or toxic materials such as fissio! 
products, plutonium and uranium. 

Routine Examinations 

8.65. The white blood-corpuscle count wat 
used as the principal criterion as to whether 
a person suffered from overexposure to rac 
ation. A number of cases of abnormally | 
counts were observed and correlated with the 
degree of overexposure. Individuals appre 
ciably affected were shifted to other jobs oT 
given brief vacations; none have shown per 
manent ill effects. 

8.66. At the same time it was recognize? 
that the white blood-corpuscle count is 10! 
an entirely reliable criterion. Some work ¢t 
animals indicated that serious damage migit 
oceur before the blood count gave any if 
dication of danger. Accordingly, more elal- 
orate blood tésts were made on selected indi 
viduals and on experimental animals in the 
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Born 


ALLEN—Born at Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., 14 Sept. 1945, to 
Maj. and Mrs. Charles G. Allen, CE, a daugh- 
ter. 

BANGS—Born at Brooke General Hospital, 
Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 9 Sept. 1945, to M. 
Sgt. and Mrs. Wilbur Louis Bangs, a daugh- 
ter, Diana Jean Bangs. 

BARBRE—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 12 Sept. 1945, 
to 2nd Lt. and Mrs. Joseph G. Barbre, CE, 
a daughter. 

BERLANGA—Born at Brooke General Hos- 
pital, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 8 Sept. 1945, to 
T. Sgt. and Mrs. Raoul Armand Berlanga, a 
son, Charles Raoul Berlanga. 

BINGHAM—Born at Harkness Pavilion, Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, New 
York, N. Y., 13 Sept. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. 
William L. Bingham, AUS, a son, William L. 
Bingham, jr., grandson of Capt. Eugene W. 
Potter, AUS. 

BLACK—Born at New York Hospital, New 
York City, 12 Sept. 1945, to Lt. (jg) and Mrs. 
Alexander Black, USNR, a daughter, Nancy 
MacCrae Black. 

BLACKHURST — Born at North Country 
Community Hospital, Glen Cove, Long Is- 
land, N. Y., 12 September 1945, to Col. and 
Mrs. L. R. Blackhurst, jr.. AAF, of Mitchel 
Field, N. Y., a daughter. 

BOHLS—Born at Brooke General Hospital, 
Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 9 Sept. 1945, to Ist 
Lt. and Mrs. Louis Finks Bohls, a daughter, 
Linda Louise Bohls. . 

BOYLE—Born at Polyclinic Hospital, New 
York City, 14 Sept. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. Fran- 
cis William Boyle, AAF, a son, William 
Francis. 

BUTLER—Born in Doctors Hospital, New 
York City, 13 Sept. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. 
James Butler, ATC, a daughter, their second 
child. 

CAMPBELL — Born at Doctors Hospital. 
New York City, 10 Sept. 1945, to Comdr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Morgan Campbell, USNR, a son, 
John Morgan Campbell. 

CARR—Born at Garfield Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 12 Sept. 1945, to Comdr. and 
Mrs. Bruce L. Carr, USN, a daughter, Susan 
Lewis, granddaughter of Capt. Arthur F. 
Folz, USN. 

COATES—Born at Brunswick Private Hos- 
pital, Amityville, Long Island, N. Y., 3 Sept. 
1945, to Comdr. and Mrs. William A. Coates, 
(MC) USNR, a daughter, Marion Fait Coates. 

COLVIN — Born at Keesler Field, Biloxi, 
Miss., 5 Sept. 1945, to WO. and Mrs. John Al- 
bert Colvin, jr., a son, John Albert III. 

COPP—Born at Brooke General Hospital, 
Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 8 Sept. 1945, to 2nq Lt. 
and Mrs. Nelson Gage Copp, a son, Emanuel 
Anthony Copp. 

CRAM—Born at Woman’s Hospital, New 
York, N. Y., 14 Sept. 1945, to Capt. and Mrs. 
Ambrose L. Cram, jr., FA, AUS, a son. 

DeSAIX—Born in Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., 19 Sept. 1945, to 
Capt. and Mrs. Pierry F. DeSaix, Inf., a 
son, Peter, 

ESKESEN—Born at Harkness Pavilion, 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, New 
York, N. Y., 16 Sept. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. 
Bennett H. Eskesen, USNR, a daughter, 
Elaine Chatillon. 

GALLAWAY—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 13 Sept. 1945, 
to Ist Lt. and Mrs. William H. Gallaway, 
QMC, a daughter. 

GORDON—Born in Washington, D. C., 14 
Sept. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. John Dozier Gor- 
don, jr.. USNR, a son, John Dozier Gordon, 
III. 


GORDON—Born at US Naval Hospital, Na- 
val Operating Base, Norfolk, Va., 9 Sept. 1945, 
to Lt. (jg) and Mrs. Robert Coningsby Gor- 
don, USNR, a son, John Swan Gordon. 


GREEN — Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 12 Sept. 1945, 
to lst Lt. and Mrs. James M. Green, CE, a 
daughter, 


GRENIG — Born at Los Cerritos Maternity 
Hospital, Long Beach, Calif., 23 Aug. 1945, to 





Capt. and Mrs. Robert E. Grenig, Inf., a 
daughter, Carolyn Jeanne. 
HARRIS—Born at Norfolk (Va.) General 


Hospital, 6 Sept. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. William 
Jesse Harris, a son, William Lawrence 
Harris, 


HARRISON —Born at Brooke General Hos- 
pital, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 8 Sept. 1945, to 
Ist Lt. and Mrs. Benjamin Franklin Harrison, 
a son, Ben Frank Harrison. 


_HEFLEBOWER — Born at Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C., 18 Sept. 
1945, to Lt. Col. and Mrs. Roy C. Heflebower, 
FA, USA, a son, Charles Roy, grandson of 
General and Mrs. Roy G. Heflebower, MC, 
USA, and of Col. and Mrs. W. C. Koenig, 
USA. Lt. Col. Heflebower is on duty in 
China. : 

_HIGHTOWER—Born at Regional Hospital, 
Ft. Knox, Ky., 7 Sept. 1945, to Col. ang Mrs. 





Louis V. Hightower, USA, a daughter, Julia 
Tinsley, 
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HUGHES — Born at Leigh Memorial Hos- 
pital, Norfolk, Va., 9 Sept. 1945, to Lt. (jg) 
and Mrs. J. L. Hughes, jr., a son, Edward 
Leonard Hughes. 

JAREMA—Born at 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
to Capt. and Mrs. Andrew Jarema, 
daughter. 

LEARY — Born in Georgetown Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., 2 Sept. 1945, to Lt. Comdr. 
and Mrs. Frederick J. Leary, jr., USNR, a 
son, Charles Badger Leary, grandson of Rear 
Adm. and Mrs. Oscar C. Badger, USN. 

LUDDEN—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 18 Sept. 1945, 
ty Capt. and Mrs. Clemens Ludden, CAC, a 


son, 


Walter Reed General 
18 Sept. 1945, 
CE, a 


MANLEY—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 12 Sept. 1945, 
to Maj. and Mrs. Robert H. Manley, AAF, 
a son. 


McCONNAUGHAY Born at San Diego, 
Calif., 29 Aug. 1945, to Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. 
L. W. MecConnaughay, USNR, a daughter, 
Mary Lee. 

McCONNELL—Born at Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D. C., 18 Sept. 
1945, to Lt. Col. and Mrs. Edward McConnell, 
GSC, a daughter. 


MITCHELL — Born at Garfield Memorial 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 12 Sept. 1945, to 
Brig. Gen. and Mrs. W. L. Mitchell, USA, 
a daughter, Susan Weldon Mitchell. Mrs. Mit- 
chell is the former Miss Mary Virginia Rapp. 


MONTGOMERY—Born at Brooke General 
Hospital, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 11 Sept. 1945, 
to Maj. and Mrs. William David Montgomery, 
a daughter, Joan Elizabeth Montgomery. 
(Member of the staff Brooke General Hos- 
pital.) 


MORRISON—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 16 Sept. 1945, 
to Capt. and Mrs. William D. Morrison, QMC, 
a daughter. 


MUDGE—Born at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md., 12 Sept. 1945, to Cadet and 
Mrs. E. Tilotson Mudge, 3d, AAF, a son. 


MURPHY—Born at Brooke General Hospi- 
tal, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 10 Sept. 1945, to 
Capt. and Mrs. George Vincent Murphy, a son, 
George David Murphy. 

MUZZY — Born at Harrisburg (Pa.) Hos- 


pital, 16 Sept. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. Boyden 
E. Muzzy, USNR, a son, Jeffrey Boyden, Lt. 


| Muzzy is on duty at Okinawa, 


NALLE—Born at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Saltimore, Md., 13 Sept. 1945, to Capt. and 
Mrs. George 8S. Nalle, jr.. AAF, a son, George 
S. Nalle, IIT. 


NEDLAND-PEDERSEN—Born at Newport 
(R. I.) Hospital, 10 Sept. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. 
Olaf Nedland-Pedersen, jr., USNR, a_ son, 
Olaf, grandson of Capt. and Mrs. Charles L. 
Austin, (SC) USN. 


NORMAN—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 14 Sept. 1945, 
to Maj. and Mrs. Edgar C. Norman, a son. 


O’BRIEN — Born at AAF Hospital, Hunter 
Field, Ga., 16 Sept. 1945, to Lt. Col. and Mrs. 
Frank L. O’Brien, AAF, a son, Michael Den- 
nis O’Brien. 

PARKER — Born at US Naval Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 16 Sept. 1945, to Lt. Comdr. 
and Mrs. Henry Seabury Parker, jr., USNR, 
their second son, Anthony Weyburn Parker. 


PELL—Born in Garfield Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 11 Sept. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. 
Claiborne Pell, USCGR, a son, Herbert Clai- 
borne Pell, II. 


PILLING—Born in Denver, Colo., 12 Sept. 
1945, to Lt. and Mrs. George Platt Pilling, 
4th, MC, AUS, a daughter, Lucille Bachman 
Pilling. 


READ — Born at Harkness Pavilion, Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, New 
York, N. Y., 15 Sept. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. 
Edward C. K. Read, AUS, a son, Cameron 
Read. 

ROESSLER—Born at Junction City Mem- 
orial Hospital, Kans., recently, to Lt. and 


Mrs. F. Linsley Roessler, of Fort Riley, Kans., 
a second daughter, Elizabeth Lyman Roessler. 

SCHENDEL—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 14 Sept. 1945, 
to Ist Lt. and Mrs. Charles R. Schendel, AAF, 
a daughter. 

SIRIS—Born at French Hospital, New York 
City, 11 Sept. 1945, to Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. 
Joseph H. Siris, (MC) USNR, a son, Michael 
John Siris. 


STEPHEN SON—Born at Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D. C., 14 Sept. 
1945, to Capt. and Mrs. William Stephenson, 
DC, a daughter. 


STERLING—Born at Washington Sanitar- 
ium and Hospital, Takoma Park, Md., 16 
Sept. 1945, to Maj. and Mrs. Philip G. Ster- 
ling, jr., a daughter, Martha Louise. 





TAYLOR—Born at Regional Hospital, Fort 
Monmouth, Red Bank, N. J., 7 Sept. 1945, to 


Capt. and Mrs. L. L. Taylor, SC, AUS, a 

daughter, Lois Lynn Taylor. 
TREADWELL—Born at Brooke General 
Hospital, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 10 Sept. 


1945, to M. Sgt. and Mrs. Alston Grim Tread- 
well, a son, Terry Blue Treadwell. 


TUCKER—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 14 Sept. 1945, 
to Capt. and Mrs. William A. Tucker, SC, 
a son. 

UCHIDA—Born at Brooke General Hospital, 
Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 10 Sept. 1945, to M. 
Set. and Mrs. Ken Uchida, a son, Donald Ray 
Uchida. 

VANDERBILT Born in House of Mercy 
Hospital, Pittsfield, Mass., 14 Sept. 1945, to 


Capt. and Mrs, William H. Vanderbilt, USNR, 
a son. Capt. Vanderbilt is the former governor 
of Rhode Island. 

VAN DEUSEN—Born at Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D. C., 16 Sept. 
1945, to ist Lt. and Mrs. Edmond Van Deusen, 
a daughter. 

VAN ORDEN—Born at Columbia Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., 13 Sept. 1945, to Lt. and 
Mrs. Louis J. Van Orden, jr., AUS, a daughter. 

WATSON — Born at Columbia Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., 29 Aug. 1945, to Lt. and 
Mrs. William Wirth Watson, USNR, a son, 
William Wirth Watson, III. 

WILLIAMS — Born at Woman's Hospital, 
New York City, 7 Sept. 1945, to Capt. and 
Mrs. William G. Williams, ATC, a daughter, 


Beatrice Barbara Williams. 
WING—Born at Army Regional Hospital, 
Fort Benning, Ga., 19 Aug. 1945, to Ist Lt. 


and Mrs. Robert V. Wing, AC, a son, William 
Robert, grandson of Col. and Mrs. Julian H. 
Gist, Inf., USA. Lt. Wing is on duty in the 
Pacific area. 


Married 


BEACH-SESSIONS—Married in the home 
of her grandparents at Bristol, Conn., 15 Sep- 
tember 1945, Miss Janet Helen Sessions to 
Lt. Warren Hammond Beach, AAF. 

BIDDLE-HAWES—Married in the chapel 
of the US Naval Hospital, Naval Operating 
Base, Norfolk, Va., 31 August 1945, Miss Mary 
Lou Hawes to Lt. Richard W. Biddle, USNR. 

BUCKWALTER-JENKINS — Married in 
Pinkney Memorial Church, Hyattsville, Md., 
15 September 1945, Miss Eleanor Elizabeth 
Jenkins to Lt. Earl E. Buckwalter, USN 
(USNA ’43). 

CANNON-HALL—Married in St. Andrew’s 
Church, West Kirby, England, 8 September 
1945, Miss Margaret E. Hall, daughter of Mr. 
R. J. Hall, former Lord Mayor of Liverpool, 
to Lt. Comdr. Beekman Cox Cannon, USNR 


CARPENTER-JORDAN — Married in the 
Episcopal Church of St. Stephen, Coconut 
Grove, Fla., 13 September 1945, Miss Betty A. 
Jordan to Lt. (jg) William R. Carpenter, 
USNR. 

CAVERLY-SRILL—Married in the Church 
of Our Lady of Sorrows, South Orange, N. J., 
13 September 1945, Miss Jane Srill to Capt. 
Robert J. Caverly, ATC. 

COLBY-HEINZEN—Married in Our Lady 
Chapel, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 
City, 15 September 1945, Miss Barbara Ann 
Heinzen to Maj. William Egan Colby, AUS. 

CORN FROTH-BIELASKI— Married at the 
home of the bride’s parents at Great Neck, 
Long Island, N. Y., 17 Sept. 1945, Miss Jane 
Bielaski to Lt. William H. E, Cornfroth, AUS. 


CRANDALL-TUGWELL—Married in New 
York City, 15 September 1945, Miss Marcia 
Tugwell, daughter of the Governor of Puerto 
Rico, Mr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, and Mrs. 
Tugwell, to 2nd Lt. William M,. Crandall, jr., 
AUS. 

CURTIS-WHELAN — Married in Center- 
ville, Mass., 14 September 1945, Mrs. Pauline 
Bell Whelan to Lt. Comdr. Harry L. Curtis, 
USNR. 

DEALY-LASELL—Married in New York, N. 
Y., 15 September 1945, Miss Katherine §. 
Lasell, daughter of Capt. and Mrs. John W. 
Lasell, AAF, to Dr. James Bond Dealy, jr. 


DOERFLER-HARRIS — Married in the 
First Baptist Church, Norfolk, Va., 1 Sep- 
tember 1945, Miss Alice Roberta Harris to 
Lt. (jg) Robert Arnold Doerfler, USNR. 


EDGER-NOFSINGER — Married in Louis- 
ville, Ky., 29 Aug. 1945, Miss Mary Jane Nof- 
singer of Louisville to Capt. Robert H. Edger, 
Ord., USA (USMA ’41), son of the late Col. 
Benjamin J. Edger, USA, recently returned 
to the United States after thirty-three months’ 
duty in the Southwest Pacific Area 


ETHERINGTON-HALL — Married at US 
Submarine Base, Pear! Harbor, T. H., 21 Aug. 
1945, Lt. (jg) Beverly Anita Hall, USNR, to 
Lt. Robert McK. Etherington, USNR. 

EVERHARD-BARTHLOW—Married in Ft. 
Myer Chapel, Ft. Myer, Va., 19 Sept. 1945, 
Y 3e¢ Betty G. Barthlow, USNR, daughter of 
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Lt. Col. and Mrs. David Friese}, 
Capt. John A, Everhard, AUS. 

EYMAN-WHITCOMB— Married in the Bap- 
tist Church, Sharon, Conn., 15 September 1945, 
Miss Leslie Whitcomb to Ist Lt. Carl EB. Ey- 
man, jr., AUS. 

FLOOD-TEYBER—Married in St. Albert 
the Great Church, Dayton, Ohio, 12 Septem- 
ber 1945, Miss Kathleen F. Teyber to Lt. John 
T. Flood, AAF. 

FOARD-GILES—Married in New Orleans, 
La., 10 September 1945, Lt. (jg) Mary Anne 
Giles, USNR, to Lt. Morehead Foard, AUS. 

FORTE-DEGNAN—Married in the base 
chapel, Borinquen Field, Puerto Rico, 15 Sept. 
1945, Miss Jeanne Joy Degnan to Lt, Albert 
James Forte, AAF. 

GLENNON-WYATTE— Married in St, James 
Episcopal Church, Indian Head, Md., 15 Sep- 
tember 1945, Ens. Margaret Ellen Wyatte, 
USNR, to Lt. Col. James Blair Glennon, jr., 
USMC, son of Capt. and Mrs. James B. Glen- 
non, USN, and grandson of Mrs. James H. 
Glennon of Washington, D. C., and the late 
Rear Adm. Glennon, USN, and of Mrs. John 
A. Lejeune, of Norfolk, Va., and the late Lt. 
Gen. Lejeune, USMC, 

GLOWA-CHRISTO— Married in Our Lady 
of Consolation R. C. Church, Brooklyn, N, Y., 
15 September 1945, Miss Adele Christo to Lt. 
kugene Glowa, FA, AUS. 

GRANT-COOK—Married at the home of 
the bride’s parents in Alexandria, Va., 15 Sep- 
tember 1945, Miss Barbara Ann Cook, daugh- 
ter of Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. Vernon H,. Cook, 
USNR, to Mr. Donald Henry Grant, III, of 
White Plains, N. Y. 

GUILLORY-DUTTON — Married in Our 
Lady of Lourdes Catholic Church, Bethesda, 
Md., 15 September 1945, Miss Hazel Marie 
Dutton to Lt. Yves Guillory, USNR. 

HAMSHAW-KIENDL—Married in the Epis- 
copal Chapel at Camp Adair, Ore., Capt. Jean 
Kiendl, WAC, to Capt. Samuel J. Hamshaw, 
AUS. 

HEILBRONNER-RANDALL — Married in 
Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York City, 
13 September 1945, Miss Jean Randall, daugh- 
ter of Brig. Gen. and Mrs, Russell E. Ran- 
dall, USA, to 2nd Lt. Edmund G, Heilbronner, 
USA (USMA ’45). 

HOUSER-STIVERS—Married in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Md., 7 Sep- 
tember 1945, Miss Nancy Stivers to Maj. Rob- 
ert H. Houser, AUS. 

JENNINGS-BRUSEWITZ—Married in the 
Army Base Chapel, Stout Field, Indianapolis, 
Ind., 5 September 1945, Capt. Geraldine Vic- 
toria Brusewitz, WAC, to Maj. Joan Vender- 
werf Jennings, AAF. 

JOHNSON-AUSICH—Married in St. Mat- 
thew's Cathedral, Washington, D. C., 15 Sep- 
tember 1945, Miss Amalya Ausich to Lt. Mil- 
ton L. Johnson, USNR. 

JOHNSON-MANN — Married in Coleman 
Place Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, Va., 9 
September 1945, Miss June Ray Mann to Lt. 
Elmo K, Johnson, SC. 

JOHNSON-THORN—Married in the chapel, 
Naval Operating Base, Norfolk, Va., 8 Sep- 
tember 1945, Miss Mary Elizabeth Thorn to 
Lt. Richard Johnson, USNR. 

JONES-ZIMMERMAN—Married in Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City, 
15 September 1945, Miss Dorothy Jean Zim- 
merman to Lt. Rudolph Wagner Jones, jr., 
MC, AUS. 

KLEY-CANNON— Married in South Chapel, 
Lincoln (Neb.) Air Base, 1 Sept. 1945, Miss 
Florence Elizabeth Cannon to Capt. John A. 
Kley, AAP, 

KOCH-BELT — Married in Corpus Christi 
Catholic Church, Baltimore, Md., 15 Septem- 
ber 1945, Miss Marietta Dulany Belt to Lt. 
(jz) Robert Joseph Koch, USNR. 





AUS, to 


LaROSE-ZEAMER—Married in Orange, N. 
J., 15 September 1945, Miss Isabel Zeamer to 
Lt. (jg) James Rene LaRose, USNR. 


LEE-BLANCH—Married in Christ English 
Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Md., 11 August 
1945, Miss Lilian Margaret Blanch to Lt. Jas. 
Julian Lee, USNR. 


LILLEY-VAERGUTZ — Married in Christ 
Lutheran Church, Washington, D. C., 13 Sep- 
tember 1945, Miss Nan Viergutz to Lt. Frank 
Walder Lilley, jr., AUS. 


MACRAE-VON MEHREN — Married in the 
Presbyterian Church, Westfield, N. J., 15 Sep- 
tember 1945, Miss Vivi von Mehren to Capt. 
James Berry Macrae, AAF. 


McCOMAS-JACKSON — Married at Naval 
Communications Annex Chapel, Washington, 
D. C., 10 September 1945, Lt. (jg) Margaret 
Cc. F. Jackson, USNR, to Lt. Robert Francis 
McComas, (ChC), USN. 


MITCHELL-FRISH — Married in Christ 
Episcopal Church, Fairmont, W. Va., 14 Sep- 
tember 1945, Miss Mary Elizabeth Frish to Lt. 
John Young S. Mitchell, III, AAP. 


MON TGOMERY-TORNEY—Married in the 
Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, 
Long Island, N. Y., 15 September 1945, Miss 
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Jacqueline Stuart Torney, daughter of the 
late Lt. Stuart W. Torney, AAF, to Lt. Geo. 
Paul Montgomery, AAF. 

MURPHY-FRIES — Married in the Church 
of the Holy Innocents, New York City, 12 
September 1945, Miss Jeanne Cecile Fries to 
Ist Lt. Robert F. Murphy, AUS. 

NOLAN-POSEY—Married in the home of 
her mother at La Plata, Md., 15 September 
145, Miss Katherine H. Posey to Lt. Charles 
Iloward Nolan, jr., USA. 

ORTH-LOVE—Married in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Burlington, N. C., 18 Sept. 
1945, Miss Mary Elizabeth Love to Lt. Char'es 
Daniel Orth, 3d, AUS. 





PAGE-MacCHESNEY — Married in the 
Chureh of the Transfiguration, New York 


City, 15 September 1945, Miss Fae MacChes- 
ney of Troy, N. Y., to Lt. Walter H, Page, 
USNR, of Marblehead, Mass. 
PAUL-STRAWN—Married recently at the 
home of Col, and Mrs. Christopher Strawn, 


USA, Mrs. Martha Strawn Ambe-g to Mr. 
Charles B. Paul of El Paso, Tex. 
PRATT-DEVEREUX — Married in Roman 


Catholic Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New 
York City, 15 September 1945, Miss Sheila 
Mary Devereux, daughter of Mai. Leslie War- 
nick Devereux, AUS, to Lt. Peter Egan Pratt, 
AUS. 

PRUETT-ULM—Married in the First Meth- 
odist Church, Hamilton, Ohio, 25 August 
1945, Lt. Erma Jeanette Ulm, ANC, to Cpl. 
Irwin Long Pruett, AUS. 

RODGERS-WEIDMAN—Married in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 9 September 1945, Miss Phyllis 
Weidman to Ens. James Louis Rodgers, jr., 
USNR. 

RUSH-SMITH—Married in the Church of 
the Redeemer, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 15 September 
1945, Miss Carol MacD. Smith to Maj. Alex- 
ander Rush, MC, AUS. 

SAYLOR-ADAMS— Married in Christ Epis- 
copal Church, Glen Ridge, N. J., 15 Septem- 
ber 1945, Miss Jane E. Adams to 1st Lt. John 
E. Saylor, AAF. 

SHATTUCK-KELLY—Married in St. 
gustine’s Church, Larchmont, N. Y., 17 Sep- 
tember 1945, Miss Frances Kennedy Kelly 
to Capt. Frank Garrett Shattuck, AAF, re- 
cently returned from duty overseas. 

SMITH-KERNS—Married in Danville, Va., 
1 September 1945, Miss Julia Virginia Kerns 
to Capt. William Andrew Smith, jr., AAF. 

SMITH-STRONG—Married in St. Albans 
Episcopal Church, Washington, D. (., 18 Sept 
1945, Miss Catherine Birney Strong to Lt. 
Lyman H, Smith, jr., of Naples, N. Y. 

STROOP-KING — Married in the Presby- 
terian Church, Noroton, Conn., 15 September 
1945, Miss Margaret Hazen King to Capt. Don- 
ald James Stroop, AUS. 

SYKES-LEVY—Married in St. Albans Epis- 
copal Church, Washington, D. C., 14 Septem- 
ber 1945, Miss Virginia Louise Levy to Capt. 
John Paul Sykes, AUS. 

TAYLOR-HUTCHINS Married in the 
Church of Christ, Hanover, N. H., 15 Sept. 
1945, Miss Marjorie Marian Hutchins, daugh- 
ter of Col. and Mrs. Carroll Ray Hutchins, 
USA, to Lt. Warren Justin Taylor, MC, AUS. 


TODD-WATTS—Married in the chapel at 
Fort McPherson, Ga., 2 September 1945, Miss 
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Barbara Jean Watts to Lt. William Neely 
Todd, 3d, USA (USMA ’44), son of Col. and 
Mrs. Todd, USA, of the Army War College, 
Washington, D. C. 

TRUAX-NEIMEYER-—Married in La Jolla, 
Calif., 8 September 1945, Miss Lucrece B. Nei- 
meyer to Capt. Franklin Edward Truax, AUS. 

VAN DERSTEEL-STODDARD -— Married in 
Trinity Church, Hewlett, Long Island, N. Y., 
15 September 1945, Miss Betsy Rogers Stod- 
dard to 1st Lt. William Vandersteel, AAF. 

WELD-EATON—Married in St. Michael's 
Episcopal Church, Milton, Mass., 19 Sept 
1945, Miss Elizabeth Stevens Eaton to Capt. 
Stephen Minot Weld, AUS. 

WEST-HOOKER — Married in Luke, Md., 
15 September 1945, Lt. (jg) Anna Margaret 
Hooker, USNR, to Lt. Horace B. West, USNR, 
son of Comdr. and Mrs. Marcus Eugene West, 
(SC) USN-Ret. 

WHEAT-HAWLEY Married in Kassel, 
Germany, 22 July 1945, Ist Lt. Margaret C. 
Hawley to Capt. Parker Wheat. 

WIGG-NEWELL—Married in Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Montclair, N. J., 15 Septem- 


ber 1945, Miss Natalie Virginia Newell to 
Capt. James E. Wigg, AAF. 
WILKIN - NICHOLS — Married in St. 


Thomas Episcopal Church, New York, N. Y., 
15 September 1945, Dr. Virginia Center Nich- 
ols, Asst. Resident Physician at Babies Hos- 
pital, New York, to Lt. Leo F. J. Wilkin, jr., 
MC, AUS. 

WINN-LONG— Married in the Church of St. 
Stephen and the Incarnation, Washington, D. 
C., 14 September 1945, Miss Nancy-Kay Long 
to Capt. Francis Warren Winn, AUS. 


Died 

AMES—Died in a Japanese prison camp at 
Kyushu, 31 Jan. 1945, Capt. Godfrey Roland 
Ames, USA (USMA ’37). Survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Kay Gasper Ames, his son Ro- 
land and daughter Karol, all residing at 143 
Beach Sith St., Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 

BEN DIX—Declared officially dead, having 
been lisied as missing since 10 Jan, 1944, Lt. 
Albert H. Bendix, AAF. Survived by his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Bendix, of 140 River- 
side Drive, New York, N. Y. 

BROGAN—Died at Westwood, N. J., 19 
Sept. 1945, Maj. Thomas G. Brogan, AUS, of 

amp Shanks, N. J. Surviving are his widow, 
Mrs. Jane Breitinger Brogan of Atlantic City, 
N. J., and three brothers. 

CLARK—Died at Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga., 18 
Sept. 1945, Col. Howard Clark, USA. Survived 
by his son, Lt. Col. Howard W. Clark, USA 
and his widow, Mrs. Abie Clark. 


DUFF —Killed in airplane crash near Port 
Arthur, Tex., 18 Sept. 1945, Capt. Robert Louis 
Duff, USMCR. Survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Betty Jeanne Duff of San Francisco, Calif., 
and his father, Mr. Louis L. Duff of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


GANG — Died aboard a US Aircraft Carrier 
in the Pacific, 3 Sept. 1945, Lt. Comdr. Victor 
Gang, (MC) USNR. Surviving are his widow, 
Mrs. Phyllis Gang, of 955 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., his mother, Mrs. Yetta Gang, 
and three sisters. 

GREENE — Died at Langley Field, Va., 13 
Sept. 1945, Col. Carl F. Greene, USA. Inter- 
ment was in Arlington National Cemetery 18 
Sept. 

HAMILTON—Died of acute bronchitis in a 
Japanese Prisoner of War Camp near Fuku- 
oko 3 Feb. 1945, Lt. Donald W. Hamilton, jr., 
USN, (USMA °‘38), son of the late Lieutenant 
Commander Hamilton, USN, and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton; husband of the former Marie O'Hara; 
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and nephew of Vice Adm, Aubrey W. Fitch, 
USN, Superintendent United States Naval 
Academy, and Mrs. Fitch. 

JOHNSON — Died at Middlesex Hospital, 
New Brunswick, N. J., 13 Sept. 1945, Mrs. 
Clara Spafford Johnson, mother of Lt. Col. 
William S. Johnson, now at New Delhi, India. 

KENDALL Died at station hospital. 
Buckley Field, Denver, Colo., 7 Sept. 1945, Ist 
Lt. Vaughan Kendall, AAF. Survived by his 


widow, Mrs. Nancy 8. Pyle Kendall, of 194 
East End Avenue, New York City; by his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Kendall, of 


Montpelier, Vt., and a brother. 


LAWES Died at the home of her son at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Aberdeen Md., 12 
Sept. 145, Mrs. George H. Lawes, mother of 
Brig. Gen. H. J. Lawes, USA. 

LEWIS— Died in Fukuoka Prisoner of War 
Camp, 31 Jan 1945, after 2 years ana 9 months 
imprisonment in the Vhilippine islands, Lt. 
Col. Eugene Thomas Lewis, USA (USMA °’28). 
Survived by h.s widow, M.s. Elizabeth 
Thompson Lewis and two sons, Eugene 
Thomas and Robert Leviton of 217 Burr Road, 


San Antonio, Tex. and by his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ed Lewis of Jackson, Miss. 
MATHES Killed in action while serving 


on a PT boat in the English Channel, 9 Aug. 
1945, Lt. (jz) James Monroe Mathes, jr., 
USNR. Survived by his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Chapman Mathes, his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
James M. Mathes, of Greenwich, Conn., and 
York Harbor, Me., and by three sisters. 

PARKE—Killed in action aboard the USS 
Indianapolis 30 July 1945, Capt. Edward Le- 
Roy Parke, USMC, son of Mrs. Betty B. 
Gorse, wife of Lt. Col. J. H. Gorse, AAF, 

PRICE — Died at his home in Richmond, 
Va., 17 Sept. 1945, Brig. Gen. Harrison J. 
Price, USA-Ret. Services in Fort Myer 
Chapel and interment in Arlington National 
Cemetery. Survived by a son, Lt. Comdr. 
Hardin B. Price, USNR, two daughters, Mrs. 
Philip S. Jessup, of Washington, D. C., and 
Mrs. Walter F. Sutter, of Boston, Mass. Also 
surviving are two sisters. 

REICHMANN—Died in Minneapolis, Minn., 
17 Sept. 1945, Mrs. Anne Van Derl.p Reich- 
mann, Widew of Col. Carl Reichmann, USA. 
Survived by two daughters, Mrs. Frank H. 
MacDougali of Minneapolis and Mrs. Living- 
ston Wat.ous of Washington, D. C., by three 
grand children and two great grand children. 
runeral services in Minneapolis and interment 
in Arlington National Cemetery. 


SCHOOCLEY Died at her home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., 17 Sept. 145, Mrs. Lizzie L. 
Schooley, mother of Lt. Col. William E. 


Schooley, on duty in the office of the Army 
Fiscal Director, War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

VESEY — Executed in Japanese prisou 
camp at Dausalau, Mindano, 3 July 1942, in 
retaliation for the escape of American prison- 
eis, Lt. Col. Robert H. LSA (USMA 
°20).. Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Effie B. 
Vesey, 822% South Seranno Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and by two daughters, Mrs. 
Jeannette West, wife of Comdr. Kenneth 
West, 87 Bowyer Road, USNA, Annapolis, 
Md., and Mrs. Betty Gewald, wife of Lt. H. 
W. Gewald, USMS, of 822% S. Serrano St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WAGNER—Killed in airplane crash near 
Port Arthur, Tex., 18 Sept. 145, Lt. William 


Vesey, 


J. Wagner, (MC) USN. Survived by his 
mother, Mrs. Anna Wagner of New York, 

WALLACE Died at his home in Chilli- 
cothe, Ga., 12 Sept. 1945, Col. William Wal- 
lace, USA-Ret. Survived by a son, Lt. Comdr. 
Henry K. Wallace, USNR, on duty in the 


Pacific, a daughter, Mrs. Austin P. Story, of 
Chillicothe, and three grandchildren, 


Obituaries 


Col. William Wallace, USA-Ret., died 
>» Sept. at his residence, 198 Caldwell 
Street, Chillicothe, Ohio, of pneumonia. 

A native of Indianapolis, where he was 
born 31 Aug. 1866, the son of William and 
Cordelia Butler Wallace, he entered the U. 8. 
Army as a second lieutenant on 12 Oct. 1891. 

He saw service in the Spanish-American 
war and in the Philippine Islands. During 
World War I he was sent to Camp Sherman 
and went overseas in command of the 332nd 
Infantry, serving in France and Italy. 

During the Spanish-American War he was 
awarded the Silver Star for gallantry in ac- 
tion against Spanish forces at El Caney, Cuba, 
on 1 July, 1898, and in World War I was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Order by 
Great Britain and the Order of St. Maurice 
and St. Lazarus by the Italian government 
for services rendered in the Italian campaign 
during October and November, 1918. 

In 1893 he married Bessie Keller, who died 
in 1938. He was a nephew of Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace, author of “Ben Hur.” His paternal 
grandfather attended the first class at West 
Point. 

Surviving Col. Wallace are a son, Lt. 
Comdr. Henry K. Wallace, serving in the Pa- 


cifie with the Navy, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Austin P. Story of Chillicothe; also three 
grandchildren, Joan Wallace, Austin P. 
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Col. Thales Lucius Ames, USA-Ret., 
died in Cambridge, Mass., 11 Sept. 1945, 
after a long illness. 

Colonel Ames was born in Dunn County, 
Wise. in 1869. He was appointed to the Mili 
tary Academy, at West Point in June 1891 
He stood No, 9 in his class and was chosen 
First Captain of the Corps in his First Class 
Year. He was graduated from the Military 
Academy in 1895 and was appointed Second 
Lieutenant in the Field Artillery. In 18€S he 
passed the examination for the Ordnance De 
partment and served in that Department 
through all the grades from First Lieutenant 
to Colonel. He saw service in two wars, the 
Spanish War and the First World War and 
offered his services in World War II but 
regulations were not to call back into sery- 
ice any officer over seventy years of age. 

Colonel Ames was Center on the West Point 
Football team and fer two years was Walter 


Story, jr., Wallace Story. 


Camp's All American Center. 
Colonel Ames saw three years’ service in 
the Philippines and mounted some of the 


guns on Corregidor. He was an active worker 
in the Episcopal Cathedral in Manila and 
was a close friend of Bishop Brent through- 
out his service in the Philippines. On their 
way home Colonel and Mrs. Ames visited 
China, Japan, India, Egypt and many of the 
countries in Europe. Colonel Ames was sta- 
tioned in Washington from 1912 to 1920. 

Burial services were held at the Fort Myer 
Chapel at 2:00 P. M., Friday. 

The pall bearers were his classmates, Brig. 


Generals Frank B. Watson and Louis M. 
Nuttman; Colonels August C. Nissen and 
Harry La T. Cavenaugh, all residents of 


Washington, 

He is survived by his widow, Margaretta 
Kelton and by his four sisters, Margaret 
Seeger, Sadie J. Ames, Mrs. Walter Raas, 
and Ada Ames. Mrs. Ames is the sister of 
Miss Adelaide Kelton and Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley, all daughters of the late Adjutant 
General John C. Kelton, class of 1851. The 
only daughter of Colonel and Mrs. Ames, 
Adelaide, an astronomer at Harvard Observa 
tory, well known for her work with the Ex 
ternal Galaxies, was drowned in 1932. 

enckidlliciiiame 

Maj. Horace Greeley, attached to the 
Far Eastern Air Force Headquarters in 
Manila at the time of the fall of Bataan, 
died 31 Jan., aboard a vessel shortly after 
leaving Formosa. He was 30 years old. 

A graduate of the United States Military 
Academy in the class of '37, Maj. Greeley en- 
tered Randolph Field for flight training and 
graduated from Kelly Field in 1938. 

In 1941 Maj. Greeley was sent to Chung- 
king, China, as Assistant Military Attache 
for Air. He returned to the Philippines in 
the late fall of 1941 and was assigned to the 
Far Eastern Air Force. Before the surrender 
of Bataan he was awarded the Silver Star 
for gallantry in action. 

Maj. Greeley was the son of the late Col 
M. N. Greeley. He is survived by his mother, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Greeley of Jackson Heights, 
Long Is!and; a sister, Miss Elizabeth Greeley. 
and four brothers, Godfrey Greeley of Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Col. Leonard Greeley, Col, Bren 
dan Greeley, and Comdr. Quentin Greeley. 


Gen. Surles Awarded D.S.M. 

Maj. Gen. Alexander D. Surles, direc- 
tor of the War Department, Bureau of 
Public Relations, was presented with the 
Distinguished Service Medal by the See- 
retary of War 17 Sept. 

The award was made to General Surles 
for services as Director of the Bureau of 
Public Relations from August, 1941, te 
September, 1945. The accompanying ¢i- 
tation declared “he was responsible for 
keeping the Nation informed of the 
progress of war operations and of changes 
in plans and policies affecting individual 
citizens.” 

At the same ceremony the Legion of 
Merit was awarded to Col. William H. 
Kyle, aide-de-camp to the Secretary 6! 
War, and to Col. Kenneth R. Kreps, pilot 
and special travel assistant to the Secre 
tary of War. 


U. S. Minefields 

The Navy Department this week al 
nounced that more than 10,000 moored 
contact mines, laid in 1942-43 to prevent 
enemy penetration of important anchor- 
ages, convoy assembly points and refuge 
areas in U. S. coastal waters, Trinidad 
and Alaska, have now been removed. | 

The Department said that the defensive 
minefields completely fulfilled their ob- 
jective in that no enemy craft is known 
to have penetrated them and no Allied 
vessel was attacked while in the sheltered 
areas. Defended areas, the Navy said, 
were Chesapeake Bay, Cape Hatteras. 
Key West, Trinidad, Kodiak in Alask#, 
and Adak in the Aleutian Islands. Other 
United States coastal waters were 
defended with Army-controlled mines. 
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Development of Atomic Bomb 
(Continued from Page 144) 


hope of finding a test that would give an 
earlier warning of impending injury. 
Instruments for Radiation Measurements 
8.67. The Health Division had principal re- 
sponsibility for the development of pocket 
meters for indicating the extents of expo 
sure of persons. The first of these instruments 
was a simple electroscope about the size and 
shape of a fountain pen. Such instruments 
were electrostatically charged at the start of 
each day and were read at the end of the 
day. The degree to which they became dis 
charged indicated the total amount of ioniz 


ing radiation to which they had been ex- 
posed, Unfortunately they were none too 


rugged and reliable, but the error of reading 
was nearly always in the right direction— L.e., 
in the direction of overstating the exposure. 
At an early date the practice was established 
of issuing two of these pocket meters to every- 
one entering a dangerous area. A record was 
kept of the readings at the time of issuance 
and also when the meters were turned in. 
The meters themselves were continually al- 
though gradually improved. The Health Di- 
vision later introduced “film badges,” small 
pieces of film worn in the identification badge, 
the films being periodically developed and 
examined for radiation blackening. 

8.68. The Health Division cooperated with 
the Physies Division in the development and 
vse of various other instruments. There was 
“Sneezy” for measuring the concentration of 
radioactive dust in the air and “Pluto” for 
measuring -emitting contamination (usually 
plutonium) of laboratory desks and equip- 
ment. Counters were used to check the con 
tamination of laboratory coats before and 
after the coats were laundered. At the exit 
rates of certain laboratories concealed count 
ers sounded an alarm when someone passed 
whose clothing, skin or hair was contami- 
nated. In addition, routine inspections of lab- 
oratory areas were made. 

8.69. One of the studies made involved mete 
orology. It became essential to know whether 
the stack gases (at Clinton and at Hanford) 
would be likely to spread radioactive fission 
products in dangerous concentrations. Since 
the behavior of these gases is very dependent 
on the weather, studies were made at both 
sites over a period of many months, and sat- 
isfactory stack operation was specified. 

Research 
both the scale and the variety 
of the radiation hazards in this enterprise 
were unprecedented, all reasonable precau- 
tiohs were taken; but no sure means were 
at hand for determining the adequacy of the 
precautions. It was essential to supplement 
previous knowledge as completely as possible. 
For this purpose, an extensive program of 
animal experimentation was carried out along 
three main lines: (1) exposure to neutron, al- 
pha, beta and gamma radiation; (2) ingestion 
of uranium, plutonium and fission products; 
(3) inhalation of uranium, plutonium and fis- 
sion products, Under the general direction of 
Dr. Stone these experiments were carried 
out at Chicago, Clinton and the University 
of California principally by Dr. Cole and Dr. 


8.70. Since 


Hamilton. Extensive and valuable results 
were obtained. 

Summary 
8.71. Both space and security restrictions 


prevent a detailed report on the work of the 
laboratories and plants concerned with plu- 
tonium production. 

4.72. Two types of neutron absorption are 
fundamental to the operation of the plant: 
one, neutron absorption in U-235 resulting 
in fission, maintains the chain reaction as a 
neutron ab- 


source of neutrons; the other, 
sorption in U-238 leads to the formation of 
plutonium, the desired product. 
8.73. The course of a nuclear chain reac- 


tion in a graphite-moderated heterogeneous 
pile can be described by following a single 
generation of neutrons. The original fast neu- 
trons are slightly increased in number by 
fast fission, reduced by resonance absorption 
in U-238 and further reduced by absorption 
at thermal energies in graphite and other ma- 
terials and by escape; the remaining neu- 
trons, which have been slowed in the graph- 
ite, cause fission in U-235, producing a new 
feneration of fast neutrons similar to the 
previous generation. 

8.74. The product, plutonium, must be sep- 
arated by chemical processes from a com- 
parable quantity of fission products and a 
much larger quantity of uranium. Of several 
Possible separation processes the one chosen 
consists of a series of reactions including 
Precipitating with carriers, dissolving, oxidiz- 
ing and reducing. 

8.75. The chain reaction was studied at low 
bower at the Argonne Laboratory beginning 
early in 1943, Both chain reaction and chem- 
leal separation processes were investigated 
at the Clinton Laboratories beginning in No- 
Vember 1943, and an appreciable amount of 
Plutonium was produced there. 

8.76. Construction of the main production 
Plant at Hanford, Washington, was begun 


in 1943 and the first large pile went into oper- 
ation in September 1944. The entire plant was 
in operation by the summer of 1945 with all 
chain-reacting piles and chemical separation 
Plants performing better than had been antic- 
ipated, 

8.77. Extensive studies were made on the 











use of heavy water as a moderator and an 
experimental pile coutaining heavy water was 
built at the Argonne Laboratory. Plans for 
a production plant using heavy water were 
given up. 

8.78. The Health Division was active along 
three main lines: (1) medical examination of 
personnel; (2) advice on radiation hazards 
and constant check on working conditions; 
(3) research on the effects of radiation. 

CHAPTER IX 
GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE 
RATION OF ISOTOPES 
introductory Note 

9.1. The possibility of producing an atomic 
bomb of U-235 was recognized before pluto- 
nium was discovered. Because it was appre- 
ciated at an early date that the separation 
of the uranium isotopes would be a direct and 
major step toward making such a bomb, 
methods of separating uranium isotopes have 
been under scrutiny for at least six years. 
Nor was attention confined to uranium since 
it was realized that the separation of deu- 
terium was also of great importance. In the 
present chapter the general problems of iso- 
tope separation will be discussed; later chap- 
ters will take up the specific application of 
various processes, 


SEPA- 


Factors Affecting the Separation of Isotopes 

9.2. By definition, the isotopes of an element 
differ in mass but not in chemical properties. 
More precisely, although the nuclear masses 
and structures differ, the nuclear charges are 
identical and therefore the external electronic 
structures are practically identical. For most 
practical purposes, therefore, the isotopes of 


an element are separable only by processes 
depending on the nuclear mass. 
9.3. It is well known that the molecules 


of a gas or liquid are in continual motion and 
that their average kinetic energy depends 
only on the temperature, not on the chemical 
properties of the molecules. Thus in a gas 
made up of a mixture of two isotopes the 
average kinetic energy of the light molecules 
and of the heavy ones is the same. Since the 
kinetic energy of a molecule is 1/2 mv?, where 
m is the mass and v the speed of the mole- 
cule, it is apparent that on the average the 
speed of a lighter molecule must be greater 
than that of a heavier molecule. Therefore, at 
least in principle, any process depending on 
the average speed of molecules can be used 
to separate isotopes. Unfortunately, the aver- 
age speed is inversely proportional to the 
square root of the mass so that the difference 
is very small for the gaseous compounds of 
the uranium isotopes. Also, although the aver- 
age speeds differ, the ranges of speed show 
considerable overlap. In the case of the gas 
uranium hexafluoride, for example, over 4% 
percent of the light molecules have speeds 
as low as those of 50 percent of the heavy 
molecules. 

9.4. Obviously there is no feasible way of 
applying mechanical forces directly to mole- 
cules individually ; they cannot be poked with 
a stick or pulled with a string. But they are 
subject to gravitational fields and, if ionized, 
may be affected by electric and magnetic 
fields. Gravitational forces are, of course, pro- 
portional to the mass. In a very high vacuum 
U-235 atoms and U-238 atoms would fall with 
the same acceleration, but just as a feather 
and a stone fall at very different rates in 
air where there are frictional forces resisting 
motion, there may be conditions under which 
a combination of gravitational and opposing 
intermolecular forces will tend to move heavy 
atoms differently from light ones. Electric 
and magnetic fields are more easily controlled 
than gravitational fields or “pseudo-gravita- 
tional” fields (i.e., centrifugal-force fields) 
and are very effective in separating ions of 
differing masses. 

9.5. Besides gravitational or electromag- 
netic forces, there are, of course, interatomic 
and intermolecular forces, These forces gov- 
ern the interaction of molecules and thus af- 
fect the rates of chemical reactions, evapora- 





tion processes, etc. In general, such forces 
will depend -on the outer electrons of the 
molecules and not on the nuclear masses. 


However, whenever the forces between sepa 
rated atoms or molecules lead to the forma 
tion of new molecules, a mass effect (usually 
very small) does appear. In accordance with 
quantum-mechanical laws, the energy levels 
of the molecules are slightly altered, and dif- 
ferently for each isotope. Such effects do 
slightly alter the behavior of two isotopes in 
certain chemical reactions, as we shall see, 
although the difference in behavior is far 
smaller than the familiar differences of chem- 
ical behavior between one element and an- 
other. 

9.6. These, then, are the principal factors 
that may have to be considered in devising 
a separation process: equality of average 
thermal kinetic energy of molecules at a 
given temperature, gravitational or centri 
fugal effects proportional to the molecular 
masses, electric or magnetic forces affecting 
ionized molecules, and interatomic or inter- 
molecular forces. In some isotope-separation 
processes only one of these effects is involved 
and the overall rate of separation can be 
predicted. In other isotope-separation proc- 
esses a number of these effects occur simul- 
taneously so that prediction becomes difficult. 

Criteria for Appraising a Separation 
Process 
9.7. Before discussing particular processes 





suitable for isotope separation, we should 
know what is wanted. The major criteria to 
be used in judging an isotope-separation 
process are as follows: 
Separation Factor 

9.8. The separation factor, sometimes known 
as the enrichment or fractionating factor 
of a process, is the ratio of the relative con 
centration of the desired isotope after proc 
essing to its relative concentration before 
processing. Defined more precisely: if, before 
the processing, the numbers of atoms of the 
isotopes of mass number m, and m, are n, 


and n,, respectively, (per gram of the iso 
tope mixture) and if, after the processing, 
the corresponding numbers are n, and ny, 
then the separation factor is: 
n,/n, 
r i 
n,/n, 


This definition may be applied to one stage 
of a separation plant or to an entire plant 
consisting of many stages. We are usually 
interested either in the “single stage’ sepa- 
ration factor or in the “overall” separation 
factor of the whole process, If r is only 
slightly greater than unity, as is often the 
case for a single stage, the number r—1 is 
sometimes more useful than r. The quantity 
r-1 is called the enrichment factor, In natural 
uranium m,—235, m,—238, and n,/n,= 1/140 
approximately, but in 90 percent U-235, 


n,/n, 9/1, Consequently in a process pro- 
ducing 90 percent U-235 from natural ura 
nium the overall] value of r must be about 
1260. 


Yield 
9.9. In nearly every process a high separa- 
tion factor means a low yield, a fact that 
ealls for continual compromise, Unless indi- 
cation is given to the contrary, we shall state 
yields in terms of U-235. Thus a separation 
device with a separation factor of 2 (n,/n, 
1/70) and a yield of one gram a day is one 
that, starting from natural uranium, pro 
duces, in one day, material consisting of 1 
gram of U-235 mixed with 70 grams of U-238. 
Hold-Up 
9.10. The total amount of material tied up 
in a separation plant is called the “hold-up.” 


The hold-up may be very large in a plant 
consisting of many stages. 
Start-up Time 
9.11. In a separation plant having large 
hold-up, a long time—perhaps weeks or 


months—is needed for steady operating con 
ditions to be attained. In estimating time 
schedules this “start-up” or “equilibrium” 
time must be added to the time of construc 
tion of the plant. 
Efficiency 
9.12. If a certain quantity of raw material 
is fed into a separation plant, some of thé 
material will be enriched, some impover 
ished, some unchanged. Parts of each of 
these three fractions will be lost and parts 
recovered, The importance of highly efficient 
recovery of the enriched material is obvious. 
In certain processes the amount of unchanged 
material is negligible, but in others, notably 
in the electromagnetic method to be describe |! 
below, it is the largest fraction and conse 
quently the efficiency with which it can be 
recovered for recycling is very important, The 
importance of recovery of impoverished ma- 
terial varies widely, depending very much on 
the degree of impoverishment. Thus in gen 
eral there are many different efficiencies to 
be considered. 
Cast 
9.13. As in all parts of the uranium project, 
cost in time was more important than cost 
in money. Consequently a number of large 
seale separation plants for U-235 and deu- 
terium were built at costs greater than would 
have been required if construction could have 
been delayed for several months or years un- 
til more ideal processes were worked out. 
SOME SEPARATION PROCESSES 
Gaseous Diffusion 
9.14. As long ago as 1896 Lord Rayleigh 
showed that a mixture of two gases of dif- 
ferent atomic weight could be partly sepa 
rated by allowing some of it to diffuse through 
a porous barrier into an evacuated space, Be 
cause of their higher average speed the mole 
cules of the light gas diffuse through the 
barrier faster so that the gas which has 
passed through the barrier (i.e., the “diffu 
sate”) is enriched in the lighter constituent 
and the residual gas (which has not passed 
through the barrier) is impoverished in the 
lighter constituent. The gas most highly en 
riched in the lighter constituent is the so- 
called “instantaneous diffusate”’; it is the part 
that diffuses before the impoverishment of the 
residue has become appreciable. If the dif- 
fusion process is continued until nearly all 
the gas has passed through the barrier, the 
average enrichment of the diffusate naturally 
diminishes. In the next chapter we shall con 
sider these phenomena in some detail. Here 
we shall merely point out that, on the as 
sumption that the diffusion rates are in 
versely proportional to the square roots of the 
molecular weights the separation factor for 
the instantaneous diffusate, called the “ideal 
separation factor” «, is given by 
a =v _*s 
M, 
where M, is the molecular weight of the 
lighter gas and M, that of the heavier. Apply- 
ing this formula to the case of uranium will 
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illustrate the magnitude of the separation 
problem. Since uranium itself is not a gas, 
some gaseous compound of uranium must be 
used. The only one obviously suitable is ura- 
nium hexafluoride, UF,, which has a vapor 
pressure of one atwosphere at a temperature 
of 56°C. Since fluorine has only one isotope, 
the two important uranium hexafluorides are 
U**°F. and U***F,; their molecular weights 
are 349 and 352. Thus, if a small fraction of a 
quantity of uranium hexafluoride is allowed 
to diffuse through a porous barrier, the dif- 
fusate will be enriched in U***F, by a factor 


Jf 352 1.0043 
a 


34 
from the 1260 required 






which is a long way 
(see paragraph 9.8.). 

9.15. Such calculations might make it seem 
hopeless to separate isotopes (except, per- 
haps, the isotopes of hydrogen) by diffusion 
Actually, however, such methods 
may be used successfully—even for uranium. 
It was the gaseous diffusion method that F. 
W. Aston used in the first partial separation 
of isotopes (actually the isotopes of neon). 
Later G. Hertz and others, by operating mul- 
tiple-stage recycling diffusion units, were able 
to get practically complete separation of the 
neon isotopes. Since the multiple-stage recy- 
cling system is necessary for nearly all sep- 
aration methods, it will be deseribed in some 
detail immediately following introductory re- 
marks on the various methods to which it is 
pertinent. 


processcs, 


Fractional Distillation 

9.16. The separation of compounds of dif- 
ferent boiling points, Le., different vapor 
pressures, by distillation is a familiar indus- 
trial process. The separation of alcohol and 
water (between which the difference in boil- 
ing point is in the neighborhood of 20°C.) is 
commonly carried out in a simple still using 
but a single evaporator and condenser. The 
condensed material (condensate) may be col- 
lected and redistilled a number of times if 
necessary. For the separation of compounds 
of very nearly the same boiling point it would 
be too laborious to carry out the necessary 
number of successive evaporations and con- 
densations separate operations, Instead, 
a continuous separation is carried out in a 
fractionating tower. Essentially the purpose 
of a fractionating tower is to produce an up- 
ward-directed stream of vapor and a down- 
ward-directed stream of liquid, the two 
streams being in intimate contact and con- 
stantly exchanging molecules. The molecules 
of the fraction having the lower boiling point 
have a relatively greater tendency to get into 
the vapor stream and vice versa, Such coun- 
ter-current distillation methods can be ap- 
plied to the separation of light and heavy 
water, which differ in boiling point by 1.4°C, 

General Application of Countercurrent 
Flow 

9.17. The method of countercurrent flow is 
useful not only in two-phase (liquid-gas) 
distillation processes, but also in other sepa- 
ration processes such as those involving dif- 
fusion resulting from temperature variations 
(gradients) within one-phase systems or from 
centrifugal forces. The countercurrents may 
be with respect to two gases, two liquids, or 
one gas and one liquid, 

The Centrifuge 

9.18. We have pointed out that gravitational 
separation of two isotopes might occur since 
the gravitational forces tending to move the 
molecules downward are proportional to the 
molecular weights, and the intermolecular 
forces tending to resist the downward motion 
depend on the electronic configuration, not 
on the molecular weights. Since the centri- 
fuge is essentially a method of applying pseu- 
dogravitational forces of large magnitude, it 
wus early considered as a method for separat- 
ing isotopes. However, the first experiments 
with centrifuges failed, Later development 
of the high-speed centrifuge by J. W. Beams 
and others led to success. H. C. Urey sug- 
gested the use of tall cylindrical centrifuges 
with countercurrent flow; such centrifuges 
have been developed successfully. 

0.19. In such a countercurrent centrifuge 
there is a downward flow of vapor in the 
ovter part of the rotating cylinder and an 
upward flow of vapor in the central or axial 
region, Across the interface region between 
the two currents there is a constant diffusion 
of both types of molecules from one current 
to the other, but the radial force field of the 
centrifuge acts more strongly on the heavy 
molecules than on the light ones so that the 
concentration of heavy ones increases in the 
peripheral region and decreases in the axial 
region, and vice versa for the lighter mole- 
cules. 

9.20. The great appeal of the centrifuge in 
the separation of heavy isotopes like ura- 
nium is that the separation factor depends 
on the difference between the masses of the 
two isotopes, not on the square root of the 
ratio of the masses as in diffusion methods. 

Thermal Diffusion Method 

9.21. The kinetic theory of gases predicts the 
extent of the differences in the rates of diffu- 
sion of gases of different molecular weights. 
The possibility of accomplishing practical sep- 
aration of isotopes by thermal diffusion was 
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first suggested by theoretical studies of the 
details of molecular collisions and of the 
forces between molecules. Such studies made 
by Enskog and by Chapman before 1920 sug- 
gested that if there were a temperature grad- 
ient in a mixed gas there would be a tendency 
for one type of molecule to concentrate in 
the cold region and the other in the hot re- 
gion. This tendency depends not only on the 
molecular weights but also on the forces be- 
tween the molecules. If the gas is a mixture 
of two isotopes, the heavier isotope may 
accumulate at the hot region or the cold re- 
gion or not at all, depending on the nature 
of the intermolecular forces. In fact, the di- 
rection of separation may reverse as the tem- 
perature or relative concentration is changed. 

9.22. Such thermal diffusion effects were 
first used to separate isotopes by H. Clusius 
and G. Dickel in Germany in 1938, They built 
a vertical tube containing a heated wire 
stretched along the axis of the tube and 
producing a temperature difference of about 
600°C, between the axis and the periphery. 
The effect was twofold. In the first place, 
the heavy isotopes (in the substances they 
studied) became concentrated near the cool 
outer wall, and in the second place, the cool 
gas on the outside tended to sink while the 
hot gas at the axis tended to rise. Thus ther- 
mal convection set up a countercurrent flow, 
and thermal diffusion caused the preferential 
flow of the heavy molecules outward across 
the interface between the two currents. 


9.23. The theory of thermal diffusion in 
gases is intricate enough; that of thermal 
diffusion in liquids is particularly compli- 
eated. A separation effect does exist, however, 
and has been used successfully to separate 
the light and heavy uranium hexafluorides. 


Chemical Exchange Method 


9.24. In the introduction to this chapter 
we pointed out that there was some reason 
to hope that isotope separation might be ac- 
complished by ordinary chemical reactions. 
It has in fact been found that in simple ex- 
change reactions between compounds of two 
different isotopes the so-called equilibrium 
constant is not exactly one, and thus that 
in reactions of this type separation can occur. 
For example, in the catalytic exchange of 
hydrogen atoms between hydrogen gas and 
water, the water contains between three and 
four times as great a concentration of deu- 
terium as the hydrogen gas in equilibrium 
with it. With hydrogen and water vapor the 
effect is of the same general type but equili- 
brium is more rapidly established. It is pos- 
sible to adapt this method to a continuous 
countercurrent flow arrangement like that 
used in distillation, and such arrangements 
are actually in use for production of heavy 
water. The general method is well under- 
stood, and the separation effects are known 
to decrease in general with increasing mole- 
cular weight, so that there is but a small 
chance of applying it successfully to heavy 
isotopes like uranium. 


Electrolysis Method 


9.25. The electrolysis method of separating 
isotopes resulted from the discovery that the 
water contained in electrolytic cells used in 
the regular commercial production of hydro- 
gen and oxygen has an increased concentra- 
tion of heavy water molecules. A full expla- 
nation of the effect has not yet been worked 
out. Before the war practically the entire 
production of heavy hydrogen was by the 
electrolysis method. By far the greatest pro- 
duction was in Norway, but enough for many 
experimental purposes had been made in the 
United States. 


Statistical Methods in General 


9.26. The six methods of isotope separation 
we have described so far (diffusion, distilla- 
tion, centrifugation, thermal diffusion, ex- 
change reactions, and electrolysis) have all 
been tried with some degree of success on 
either uranium or hydrogen or both. Each 
of these methods depends on small differ- 
ences in the average behavior of the mole- 
cules of different isotopes. Because an aver- 
age is by definition a statistical matter, all 
such methods depending basically on average 
behavior are called statistical methods. 

9.27. The criteria set up for judging sepa- 
ration processes are rather similar for the 
six statistical methods. In every case the sep- 
aration factor is small so that many suc- 
cessive stages of separation are required. In 
most cases relatively large quantities of ma- 
terial can be handled in plants of moderate 
size. The hold-up and starting-time values 
vary considerably but are usually high. The 
similarity of the six methods renders it in- 
advisable to make final choice of method 
without first studying in detail) the particular 
isotope, production rate, ete., wanted. Ex- 
change reaction and electrolysis methods are 
probably unsuitable in the case of uranium, 
and no distillation scheme for uranium has 
survived. All of the other three methods have 
been developed with varying degrees of suc- 
cess for uranium, but are not used for hy- 
drogen. 














The Electromagnetic Method and its 
Limitations 

9.28. The existence of non-radioactive iso- 
topes was first demonstrated during the study 
of the behavior of ionized gas molecules mov- 
ing through electric and magnetic fields. It 
is just such fields that form the basis of the 
so-called mass-spectrographic or electro-mag- 
netic method of separating isotopes. This 
method is the best available for many types 
of isotope relative abundance determinations. 
The method is used constantly in checking 
the results of the uranium isotope separation 
methods we have already described. The rea- 
son the method is so valuable is that it can 
readily effect almost complete separation of 
the isotopes very rapidly and with smal] hold- 
up and short start-up time. If this is so, 
it may well be asked why any other method 
of separation is considered. The answer is 
that an ordinary mass spectrograph can han- 
dle only very minute quantities of material, 
usually of the order of fractions of a micro- 
gram per hour. 

9.29. To understand the reasons for this 
quantitative (yield) limitation, we shall out- 
line the principle of operation of a simple 
type of mass spectrograph first used by A. J. 
Dempster in 1918. Such an instrument is illus- 
trated schematically in the following figure. 
The gaseous compound to be separated is in- 
troduced in the ion source, where some of its 
molecules are ionized in an electric discharge. 
Some of these ions go through the slit s,. 
Between s, and s, they are accelerated by 
an electric field which gives them all prac- 
tically the same kinetic energy, thousands of 
times greater than their average thermal en- 
ergy. Since they now all have practically the 
same kinetic energy, the lighter ions must 
have less momenta than the heavy ones. En- 
tering the magnetic field at the slit s, all the 
ions will move (perpendicular to the magnetic 
field) in semi-circular paths of radii propor- 
tional to their momenta. Therefore the light 
ions will move in smaller semicircles than the 
heavy, and with proper positioning of the 
collector, only the light ions will be col- 
lected, 

9.30. Postponing detailed discussion of such 
a separation device, we may point out the 
principal considerations that limit the 
amount of material that passes through it. 
They are threefold: First, it is difficult to 
produce large quantities of gaseous ions. Sec- 
ond, a sharply limited ion beam is usually 
employed (as in the case shown) so that only 
a fraction of the ions produced are used. 
Third, too great densities of ions in a beam 
can cause space-charge effects which interfere 
with the separating action, Electromagnetic 
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methods developed before 1941 had very high 
separation factors but very low yields and 
efficiencies. These were the reasons which — 
before the summer of 1941 — led the Uranium 
Committee to exclude such methods for large- 
seale separation of U-235. (See Chapter IV). 
Since that time it has been shown that the 
limitations are not insuperable. In fact, the 
first appreciable-sized samples of pure U-235 
were produced by an electromagnetic sepa- 
rator, as will be described in a later chapter. 


CONTINUED NEXT WEEK 





Naval Security Warning 

The Navy Department this week 
warned personnel being separated as a 
result of the demobilization program to 
maintain security information, even after 
discharge. 

Personnel who have had access to any 
codes and ciphers, intelligence material, 
or classified equipment, the Department 
states, must realize that the status, tech- 
nique, and procedures of such remain 
highly secret in peacetime, and that the 
disclosure of such information not only 
endangers the national security but also 
jeopardizes everything for which the war 
was fought. 

The Department points out at the same 
time, that disclosure of such information 
makes the individual subject to trial un- 
der the provisions of the Espionage Act of 
1917. 





Flight Training 
Naval personnel transferred to general 
service upon separation from the flight 
training program prior to completion will 
be released from active duty under the 
provisions of ALNAV 252-45, the Navy 
Department said this week. 








U. S. Merchant Marine 
(Continued from First Page) 
importers and exporters as a whole or as 
between various classes of American 
shippers or as between various ports in 
the United States; (2) prevent competi- 
tion which although not unfair in the le- 
gal sense, is excessive and destructive in 
character and consequently prejudicial to 
the interests of American water-borne 
commerce as a whole; and (38) in so far 
as Government aid is extended to assist 
in the development and maintenance of 
American shipping, that such aid should 
be used to obtain the objectives for which 
it is given and not improperly diverted. 

The Commission also proposed that 
steamship lines be permitted to buy ton- 
nage up to the equivalent of tonnage op- 
erated in a specific route or routes prior 
to 3 September, 19389. This would mean 
that if a line wishes to expand its opera- 
tions it may do so only after approval 
by the Commission. 

That a post war merchant marine be 
maintained in healthy competitive con- 
dition is imperative to the nation, not 
merely from the standpoint of expanding 
our foreign trade, but from the standpoint 
of maintaining a highly efficient auxiliary 
ready for almost instant use in time of 
emergency. 

Plans are already underway for the 
laying up of a reserve fleet to be used for 
military purposes when and if necessary. 
It is not likely that Congress will abandon 
this plan. The deplorable condition that 
the United States Merchant Marine sunk 
to during the period between World War 
I and the present conflict not only per- 
mitted a great portion of American ex- 
ports to travel in foreign bottoms, but 
found the United States in the position 
of having to construct hundreds of new 
vessels out of nothing at a time when 
war was upon us. 

American shipbuilders met the problem 
and delivered the ships in one of the most 
gigantic construction efforts the world 
has ever seen. This effort, however, 
could have been directed in different 
channels had we had tonnage necessary 
and fast enough to follow the fleet to any 
part of the globe. As the situation ex- 
isted we had but a handful of fast vessels 
capable of keeping up with our naval 
ships. The rest were obsolete ships, and 
most of these were not even fast enough 
to keep up with the increasing speed of 
other maritime nations in a commercial 
world. 





Island Surrenders 

Following is a chronological history of 
the more important surrenders in the 
South Pacific, following the formal ecapi- 
tulation of the Japanese Government: 

31 Aug.—Rear Admiral E. E. M. Whiting, 
USN, accepted the surrender of enemy forces 
on Marcus Island aboard the USS Bagley. 

2 Sept.—Japan’s last remaining military 
stronghold in the Marianas, Rota Island, sur- 
rendered unconditionally to representatives of 


Marine Major General Henry L. Larsen, is- 
land Commander of Guam, 
3 Sept.Japanese forces surrendered the 


Bonin Islands to Commo. John H. Magruder, 
Deputy Commander of the Marianas area. 

3 Sept.—Vice Adm. G. I). Murray, USN, 
Commander Marianas accepted the surrender 
of all Japanese held islands under the com- 
mand of Senior Japanese Imperial forces 
based at Truk Atoll, Caroline Islands. 

3 Sept.—The Japanese held Islands of the 
Palau group in the western Carolines formally 
surrendered to Brig. Gen. F. O. Rogers, USMC. 

4 Sept.—Lt. Col. Hideyuki Takeda, the high- 
est ranking Japanese officer to be captured on 
Guam since the American occupation in Au- 
gust 1944, surrendered to representatives of 
Marine Major General Henry L. Larsen, Is- 
land commander. 

7 Sept.—Capt. Hl. B. Grow, USNR aboard the 
USS Baron in Wotje Lagoon accepted the sur- 
render of Wotje Atoll the third Jap held 
Marshall Island. 

11 Sept —Ponape Atoll, Jap mandated Caro- 
line Island was surrendered to Commo, Ben 
Wyatt, USN, acting for Rear Adm. W. K. 
Harrill, Commander Marshalls-Gilberts area. 


Canadian Officials Visit 

Canadian Officials interested in map- 
ping, charting and photogrammetry, and 
who are now engaged in a tour of vari- 
ous agencies in the United States, visited 
the Hydrographic Office, Monday morn- 
ing, 17 Sept. 1945, for an inspection of 
the plant and facilities. 

The party was welcomed by Rear Ad- 
miral G. S. Bryan, USN,-Ret., Hydrog- 
rapher and Capt. W. F. Jacobs, USN, 
Assistant Hydrographer. 








| fin, Vice Admiral Randall Jacobs, former- 





(Continued from First Page) 
assured the legislators that there 
has been no relation whatever between 
the rate of demobilization and any War 
Department plans for a post-war Army. 
Any such post-war plan, he said, can wait 
until the middle of next year. 

The Chief of Staff reported that both 
General of the Army Dwight P. Eisen- 
hower, commander in the European the- 
ater, and General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur had _ vigorously protested 
when the initial 85-point discharge score 
was reduced to 80 points. The theater 
commanders, he said, contended that key 
leadership personnel, such as master ser- 


Gen. Marshall’s Talk 
| 


| 
| 
| 


geants, technical sergeants, and cooks 
were among the -long-service veterans 


who would be entitled to release first. 

Much of the agitation in Congress for 
speedier demobilization has resulted 
from a flood of mail reaching Senators 
and Representatives and General Mar- 
shall reminded them today that he gets 
mail also. 

“And,” he said, “I assure you, it is not 
all light reading.” 

General Marshall pointed to the needs 
for strength overseas in both Eurepe and 
the Orient. He said he had received an 
official communication from General 
MacArthur confirming his estimate that 
only 200,000 men would be required asa 
garrison force in Japan and Korea by next 
March. 

However, he emphasized that the num- 
ber of soldiers required for other Pacific 





bases and installations extending from 
Alaska through the Philippines has _ not 


ed that around 1,400,000 men would prob- 
ably still be in the military service some- 
| where in the Pacific. 
} “Our whole object is to return to 
| civilian life at the earliest possible mo- 


| been definitely set, although it is expeect- 


ment all members of our civilian army 
who have served the longest and fought 
the hardest,” he said. “However, there 
| is a tremendous obstacle in the way of 
| transportation from all parts of the world 
| and the demobilization processes them- 
selves here in this country to be sur 
| mounted.” 
| General Marshall was introduced by 
the newly-nominated Secretary of War, 
| Robert P. Patterson. Mr. Patterson said 
| the factors involved in demobilization 
| were: 1. Occupation requirements. 2. En- 
| forcement of surrender terms. 3. Shrink- 
ing the wartime Army to a_ peacetime 
size. 


Adm. Jacobs to 13th N. D. 


Succeeding Rear Adm. Robert M. Grif- 





ly chief of the Navy Bureau of Personnel, 
has been assigned to duty as commandant 
of the 13th Naval District, with 
quarters in Seattle, Wash. 

Adm. Jacobs has been succeeded as 
chief of the personnel bureau by Vice 
Adm. L. E. Denfeld. The assignment car- 


head- 


ries the rank of vice admiral. Admiral 
Jacobs holds permanent rank of rear 
admiral, to which he will revert in his 


new assignment. 





Industrial Engineering Course 

A short course in Industrial Engineer- 
ing and other phases of management el 
gineering will be given at NAS Alameda, 
starting about 1 Dec. 1945. 

A small number of Naval officers wh? 
have had considerable experience in this 
field in private industry, whether in aere 
nautical or other manufacturing lines. 
will be trained for Staff Assistant to the 
A&R Officer at major air stations. 





Army Post-War Studies 
(Continued from First Page) 

Of basic interest, of course, are studies 
looking toward the effect such moder 
developments as the atomie bomb and di 
rected missions will have on present or 
ganization and tactics and how best t 
modify the latter to give the greatest 
advantages to the former. 

General Marshall in his address to Coll 
gress 20 Sept., said that full attention 
now being given to demobilization and 
that post-war plans can wait until the 
middle of next vear. Therefore it may be 
assumed that the boards and studies will 
continue for some time before concrete 
plans are ready for presentation to Col 
gress for the final whipping up of a new 
National Defense Act. 
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Navy Promotions 


The following temporary promotions 
and reappointments of officers of the 
Regular Navy and Naval Reserve have 
heen made: 

REGULAR NAVY 
Reappointed Commo. 
gerdon Rowe 
Comdr. to Capt. 
Warren W. Whiteside, Stanley C. Strong 

jr. Kemp Tolley 
w. S. Cunningham A. D. Kilmartin 
H. C. Allan, jr. Roy L. Johnson 
Valen Durski James A. MeNally 
tichard B. Levin J. A. Prichard 

Comdr.-Ret. to Capt.-Ret. 
" W. Smith 
Reappointed Comdr. 
J, N. Schofner 
Lt. Comdr. to Comdr. 
Dufresne 
Lt. to Lt. Comdr. 
t. V. Hennessey W. W. Simons 
Reappointed Lt. 
Ernest Rosseau John A, Sprowl 


Lt. (jg) to Lt. 


L. W 


G. H. Waterman K. R. MacKichan 
Tom H. Carden 
Ens. to Lt. (jg) 
0». S. Carmichael M. W. Shaw 
H. C. Betzinger 
Bosn. to Ch. Bosn. 
L. N. Stockdale Archie Woodward 
Gunner to Ch. Gunner 
W. M. Cross 
Elec. to Ch. Elec. 
Glen M. Cain R. L. Headley 
Pharm. to Ch, Pharm, 


larence Shearer 
NAVAL RESERVE 
Comdr. to Capt. 


Henry Halpern W. IK. Kjeldsen 
M. R. Sanders T. H. Ross 
«8. Williams 

Reappointed Comdr. 
i. M. MelkKKinley PP. W. Roberts 
A. F. Olivet 


Lt. Comdr. to Comdr. 
J. H. Pennington kh. R. Nelson 
b. M. Kern W. F. MeLallen, jr. 
R. G. MeClung 
Reappointed Lt. Comdr. 
D). P. Boothe, jr. L. Ff. Maider 
t. H. Peters J. M. L. Joslin 
(“ T. Keppel 
Lt. to Lt. Comdr. 
J. J. VanDale A. G. Brown, jr. 
John A. Komar J. E. Haukon 
J. A. Fields, jr. S. N. Shurcliff 
A. V. Morris t. W. Thompson 
. -<. 


I 
(. C. Hosmer I Maiden 
t. Dunsford, jr. W. H. Nichols 
H. R. Greatwood Kk. C. Perry 

H. Koepp-Baker J. R. Anderson 


W. MacGregor W. H. Hauser 
Rk. M. Neyhart B. P. Coffin 
PF. A. Blagkwood 
Lt. (jg) to Lt. 
R. E. Tirk J. L. Henderson, jr. 
W. H. Egan W. L. Ross 
" B. Brown L. S. Swanson 
Tr. P. Epsen R. A. Uthoff 
J. HW. Gilpin, jr. I. A. Garrick 
PG. Willeox A. Li. Fite 
H.C. Davis 
Reappointed Lt. 
M. V. Cornell «. F. Crofford 
Reappointed Lt. (jg) 
Leon Page J. N. White 
Ens. to Lt. (jg) 
Bb. W. Chandler Kk. D. Jones 
©. M. Barnes J. F. Juhl 
W. E. Cartwright ht. B. Leonard 
J. G. Ahern W. B. Montgomery 
W. R. Benton J. N. Outwater, 3rd 
P. M. Bernays J. H. Vamonde 
". R. Gerner H. B. Webb 
t. L. Phillips t. O. Burnham 
W. E. Tooley, jr. M. Tarrak 
J. E. Toppins M K. Wenzel 
W. P, Galledge K. E. Wright 


0. D, Hall, jr. 

Reappointed Ensign 
Phillip R. Warren R. L. Barron 
4. H. Wheatley I. R. Engleman 
Carl E. Sturtz 





Lt. Hamilton Dead 


Lt. Donald W. Hamilton, jr.. died of 
teute bronchitis on 3 February, it was 
learned this week. 

Lientenant Hamilton was a Japanese 
Prisoner of War at a camp near Fukucka. 

He was the son of the late Lt. Comdr. 
lonald W. Hamilton, USN-Ret., and Mrs, 
Hamilton, the former Harriet Conger. He 
sraduated from the United States Naval 
Academy in the class of 1938. While at 
the Academy he took a prominent part in 
football and boxing. 

His wife, the former Marie O'Hara. 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fred O'Hara of 
Norwich, N. Y., is the niece of the late 
Rear Adm. Charles C. Hartigan, USN. 
Jeutenant Hamilton was a nephew of 
tce Admiral Aubrey W. Fitch, the Su- 
Perintendent of the Naval Academy, and 
Mrs, Fiteh. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS! 





Fleet Hq. Returns to Pearl 


Fleet Adm. C. W. Nimitz, Commander 
in Chief, Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean 
Areas, will in the near future consolidate 
his headquarters at Pearl Harbor. 

The movement is for the purpose of con- 
centrating the administrative supervision 
of the Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor in 
close proximity to the major Fleet Type 
Commanders. Efficiency in the task of 
returning soldiers, marines and sailors 
home in the ships available will require 
close association with those type com- 
manders and with reception agencies on 
the mainland. This task, together with 
other problems of the demobilization pe- 
riod, will assume greater relative im- 
portance now that the plans for the naval 
phases of the occupation of Japan have 
been completed, and are being smoothly 
carried out. 

The facilities of the Advance Head- 
quarters at Guam will be maintained for 
future use by CinCPac whenever required. 
Meanwhile they will be used by the Com- 
mander Marianas, Vice Admiral Murray, 
who now has additional responsibilities 
in connection with the recently surren- 
dered Japanese positions in Bonins, Ma- 
rianas, and Carolines. 

The United States naval forces in 
Japanese waters soon will be assigned 
to the 5th Fleet under Admiral Raymond 
A. Spruance. 

Admiral Spruance will relieve Admiral 
William I. Halsey, commander of the 3d 
Fleet, who was scheduled to leave Japan 
20 September for the United States. 

Vice Admiral Frank J. Fletcher, who 
commanded the North Pacific forces dur- 
ing the establishment of American naval 
occupation of northern Japanese ports, 
also will leave Japanese waters soon for 
his Aleutian headquarters. 





Retention of Rank 

Legislation which would make the five 
star rank permanent for those who now 
hold it both in the Army and Navy at the 
same time make permanent the four star 
rank of the present Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, has passed the Senate this 
week. 

The bill, S. 1354, if passed by the House 
would make the five star rank permanent 
for Gens. George C. Marshall, H. H. 
Arnold, Dwight Eisenhower and Douglas 
MacArthur in the Army. In the Navy 
the five star rank would be retained per- 
manently by Fleet Admirals William D. 
Leahey, Ernest King, and Chester W. 
Nimitz. 

Before leaving the Upper House the 
measure was amended so as to provide 
the commandant of the United States 
Marine Corps. General Alexander A. 
Vandegrift with a permanent four star 
rank. The amendment was adopted by 
the Senate. 

When the measure is considered by the 
House, it is understood that an amend- 
ment will be offered out adopted to retain 
Admiral Russel R. Waesche, commandant 
of the United States Coast Guard, per- 
manently in that rank. 


Medals 

Representative Brooks has introduced 
legislation which, if passed would author- 
ize the president to award a congressional 
medal of honor to Major Gen. Claire Lee 
Chennault of the Army of the United 
States. 

According to the measure introduced by 
Mr. Brooks, the medal would be awarded 
to General Chennault in recognition of 
“his peerless leadership, heroic achieve- 
ments, and great military victories.” 

At the same time legislation was also 
introduced to appoint Maj. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, now a major general in the Army 
of the United States to a major general 
of the line in the Regular Army of the 
United States. 

In addition Representative Thomas 
proposed the procurement of a gold medal 
to be presented to General George C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff, in the name of the 
people of the United States. 








Rear Adm. Bryant Honored 

Rear Adm. Carleton F. Bryant, USN, 
Commander Fleet Operational Training 
Command, U. S. At'antic Fleet, has been 
granted a Bar to the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Order ly the British government, “for 
conspicuous service in operations which 
led to the successful Allied invasion of 
Southern France.” 





Marine Corps Assignments 


The following changes affecting the 
status of Marine Corps personnel have 
been announced. 

Maj. Gen. Francis P. Mulcahy's previous or- 
ders to Headquarters, modified; admitted to 
Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif. 

Col. Jacob Lienhard, from Philadelphia, Pa., 
to await retirement, 

Col. Wethered Woodworth, from Headquar- 
ters to be relieved from active duty. 

Col. Samuel L. Howard, from overseas to 
Headquarters. 

Col. Arthur F. Binney, from Washington, 
Db. C., to Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

Col. Walter A. Wachtler, from overseas to 
San Diego Area. 

Col. Marion L. 
Calif., to overseas. 

(ol. John R. Lanigan, 
Fla., to Dallas, Tex. 

Lt. Col. John P. Brody, from San 
Area to temporary duty, Quantico, Va. 

Lt. Col. Harry 8. Leon, from San 
Area to temporary duty, Quantico, Va. 

Lt. Col. Charles L. Cogswell, from overseas 
to San Francisco, Calif. 7 

Lt. Col. George L. Hollett, Retd., from 
Washington, D. C., to resume inactive status 
on retired list. 

Lt. Col. Richard Fagan, Retd., from over- 
seas to San Francisco, Calif. 

Lt. Col. William J. Piper, jr., on discharge 
from hospital, Camp Lejeune, N. C., to Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Lt. Col. Allen B, Geiger, from Headquarters 
to temporary duty, Quantico, Va. 

Lt. Col. Harold Granger, from Miramar, 
Calif., to temporary duty, Quantico, Va. 

Lt. Col. Melvin M. Smith, from San Fran 
cisco, Calif., to be relieved from active duty. 

Lt. (ol. Thomas E. Hicks, jr., from over 
seas and to be relieved from active duty. 

Lt. Col. James J. Dagan, from Camp Le 
jeune, N. C., to be relieved from active duty. 

Lt. Col. Ira J. irwin, from Camp Lejeune, 
N. (., to be relieved from active duty. 

Lt. Col. Charles W. McWillie, from Head 
quarters, to be relieved from active duty. 

Lt. Col. Elmer C. Woods’ previous orders 
from overseas to San Diego Area modified to 
Parris Island, 8. C. 

Lt. Col. Henry H. Crockett’s previous or 
ders from Headquarters to temporary duty, 
Quantico, Va., revoked. 


Dawson, from Miramar, 


from Jacksonville, 
Diego 


Diego 
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Lt. Col. Ralph H. Coyte, from Quantico, Va., 
to be relieved from active duty. 

Lt. Col. John H, Earle, jr., from overseas to 
Miramar, Calif. 

Lt. Col. Arthur H. Adams, from overseas to 
San Diego Area. 

Lt. Col. John H, Goodwin, from San Diego 
Area, to be relieved from active duty. 

Lt. Col. Joseph A. Hagan, Retd., from Nor- 
folk, Va., to resume inactive status on re- 
tired list. 

Lt. Col. Porcher P. Hopkins, from overseas 
to be relieved from active duty. 

Lt. Col. Bernard W. Schotters, from over- 
seas to be relieved from active duty. 

Lt. Col. James F, Sherman, from overseas 
to be relieved from active duty. 

Lt. Col. Philip G. Strong, from San Diego 
Area to be relieved from active duty. 

Lt. Col. James L. Webb, from Headquar- 
ters to temporary duty, Quantico, Va. 

Lt. Col. Edward Van H, Mendenhall, jr., 
from Miramar, Calif., to temporary duty, 
Quantico, Va.; thence to Cherry Point, N. C. 

Lt. Col. Curtis T. Beecher, from overseas to 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Lt. Col. Willlam F. Whitaker, from over- 
seas to San Diego Area. 

Lt. Col. Chester J. Salazar, from overseas, 
to San Diego Area. 

Lt. Col. John A. Anderson, from temporary 
duty, Quantico, Va., to overseas. 

Lt. Col. Thomas W. Brundage, jr., from 
temporary duty, Quantico, Va., to Headquar- 
tera, 

Lt. Col. John F. Carey, from Lima, Peru, 
to Cherry Point, N. C. 

Lt. Col. Albert Creal, from Washington, D. 
('., to temporary duty, Quantico, Va. 

Lt. Col. James B. Glennon, jr., from Camp 
Lejeune, XN. C., to temporary duty, Quantico, 
Va. 

Lt. Col. Bert W. Hardy, jr., from San Diego 
Area, to be relieved from active duty. 

Lt. Col. Joseph R. Jacyno, from Headquar- 
ters to be relleved from active duty. 

Lt. Col. Alexander A. Vandegrift, jr., from 
temporary duty, Quantico, Va., to Jackson- 





ville, Fla. 

Lt. Col. Robert B. Cox, from overseas to 
Miramar, Calif. 

Lt. Col. Norman J. Anderson, from over- 


seas to Miramar, Calif. 
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Rate: 7 cents per word; minimum $1.00. Forms close 5 p. m. Wednesdays. Payment 
must be made before publication. Phone Hobart 6477. 











NEAR ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


FOR SALE 





RIVER CLUB ESTATES. Wanted retired offi 
cer to take charge of sub-division, Half acres 
or more for sale also. “Litthe Mount Vernon’ 
House now available with five acres, $7,350. 
Restricted but not expensive. Existing homes 
occupied by officer personnel, Write: River 
Club Estates, Edgewater, Maryland. Call 
Washington, North 2792. 


Virginia Tidewater farms, All sizes and price 
range. Free catalogue. Easy terms finance. 
Productive farms 20 years at 4% interest. 
Only 2% curtailment per year required. W. 
C. BRUOKS, Realtor, Phone 89F3, Box 383, 
Tappabannock. Virginia 





BOOKS 





REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


30 Acres on salt water, Gloucester-Mathews 
section of Virginia. Home with 10 rooms and 
bath is located in grove overlooking the water. 
Price $7,500.00. G. B. LORRAINE, Law Build 
ing, Richmond 19, Virginia. 








RETIRE TO LIVE 


We buy Confederate books. What have you? 
Prompt replies. Cash with ‘order. . 
O'HARE, 222 Eastholm Road, Schenectady, 
New York. 





COMPLETE AIRMAIL CATALOG 





interesting 
co., 


illustrations, 
postage. HARRIS & 
Boston 17. 


i128 pages, many 
articles—for 10c¢ 
10 Transit Building, 





STUART, FLORIDA. A good town, good cli 
mate, good fishing, good people. Worth look 
ing over. Good values in real estate. THEO 
DEHON & SON, Stuart, Florida. 





REAL ESTATE 





RETIRING? LIVE IN ASHEVILLE, N, C. 
Finest all year around climate in the United 
States. Cool summers. No mosquitos, Open 
winters. Elevation 2,200 feet. Good golf, hunt- 
ing and fishing. For full information write 
Lt. Col. C. B. King, Retired, c/o Dillard 
Realty Company, Realtors, Asheville, N. C. 





Attractive homes for retired officers priced 
from $5,500.00, in the friendly little City of 
Bradenton. Write to Sidney G. Brown, Real 
tor, with Wyman, Green and Blalock, Inc., 
Bradenton, Florida. 





BRADENTON, FLORIDA. Two bedroom 
bungalow with large screened porches, $5,500.- 
00. This house is in excellent condition and 
the location is good. Mrs. C. R. Watkins with 
Wyman, Green & Blalock, Inc. 








Miami Beach homes are easily financed. Con- 
tact Col. Ralph M. Parker, c/o Marion Butler. 
Realtor, 1616 Alton Road, Miami Beach, 
Florida. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA—INVITES YOU 





Fishing and boating in Gulf, bays and rivers 
—all kinds of facilities for outdoor recreation 
—Splendid hotels, apartments and cottages. 
For further information write Bradenton 
Chamber of Commerce 


WEST POINT SONGS 








MUSIC BOOK, 120 pages, handsome cloth 
binding: valuable souvenir-gift. $1.50 post- 
paid. Send check to F. C. Mayer (Editor) 


Organist, West Point, New York. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 








Dictionaries and Grammars for 102 lan- 
guages. Catalog free. Schoenhof's, Box 6. 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


FIREARMS 


Antique and modern firearms and edged weap- 
ons bought and sold. Catalog 25c. Robert 
Abels, 860-N Lexington Ave., New York 21. 


SERVICEMEN 














CALIFORNIA RETIREMENT HOMES 





That California retirement home in the sun. 
Knowing service families needs, I special- 
ize in locating that heme you seek. Write 
fully. RETIREMPNT REALTY, 1108 Cortez 
Avenue, Burlingame, California. 


RUBRER STAMPS for marking your per- 
sonal things—7-16” Letters, Figures, Periods, 
Hyphens—-per gross $2.95. Holders and type 
hox free with 5 or mere gross. 50 names for 
$15.00. 2 Names witheetndelible outfits mailed 
promptly for only .$1.00. EZ RUBBER 
STAMP WORKS, 519 Shirley Street, Win- 
throp 52, Massachusetts. 
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“Selection Out” for Navy 
(Continued from First Page) 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 





Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Navy shall, whenever he 


deems it advisable, appoint boards of officers 
to consider and recommend for retirement of- 
ficers of the line and staff corps of the Regu- 
lar Navy serving in the ranks of rear admiral 
and commodore and officers of the Regular 
Marine Corps serving in the ranks of major 
general and brigadier general. 

Sec. 2. (a) The boards to consider and 
recommend for retirement officers of the Navy 
serving in the ranks of rear admiral and com- 
modore shall consist of not less than five of- 
ficers of the Regular Navy serving in ranks 
above that of rear admiral except that offi- 
cers of the staff corps of the rank of rear 
admiral may be appointed as members of 
any board appointed for the consideration 
and recommendation of officers of the staff 
corps for retirement. 

(b) The boards to consider and recommend 
for retirement officers of the Marine Corps 
serving in the rank of major general shall 
shall consist, so far as practicable, of three 
line officers of the Regular Marine Corps serv- 
ing in ranks above that of major general. If 
there be an insufficient number of such offi- 
cers available, the deficiency shall be supplied 
by the appointment to the board of officers 
of the line of the Regular Navy serving in 
ranks above that of rear admiral. 

(c) The boards to consider and recommend 
for retirement officers of the Marine Corps 
serving in the rank of brigadier general shall 
consist, so far as practicable, of five line 
officers of the Regular Marine Corps serving 
in ranks above that of brigadier general. If 
there be an insufficient number of such officers 
available, the deficiency shall be supplied by 
the appointment to the board of officers of the 
line of the Regular Navy serving in the rank 
of rear admiral or above. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Navy is author- 
ived to convene boards of officers of the Regu- 
lar Navy and Marine Corps to consider and 
recommend for retirement officers of the 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps serving in 
the ranks of captain and below in the Navy, 
and colonel and below in the Marine Corps, 
within such categories or groups of such offi- 
cers as shall be specified in the precepts con- 
ven'ng such boards. The members of such 
boards shall be senior to any officer under 
consideration. 

Sec. 4. The recommendations of each board 
convened pursuant to this Act shall be sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Navy to the 
President for approval or disapproval, in 
whole or in part. 

Sec. 5. Each officer recommended for retire- 
ment pursuant to this Act shall, if such 
recommendation be approved by the Presi- 
dent, be placed on the retired list on the first 
day of such month as may be set by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy but not later than the first 
day of the seventh month after the date of 
approval by the President. 

Sec. 6. (a) Each officer retired pursuant to 
the recommendation of boards appointed un- 
der section 1 hereof shali be placed on the 
retired list with the highest grade and rank 
held by him on the active list and with re- 
tired pay equal to 75 per centum of the high- 
est pay to which he was entitled while serv- 
ing on the active list. 

(b) Each officer retired pursuant to the 
recommendation of boards appointed under 
section 3 hereof shall be placed on the re- 
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Financial Digest 

President Truman, 17 Sept. appointed 
Paul H. Appleby assistant director of the 
Budget Bureau, a post which he resigned 
1 Dec. 1944. 

Senator Murray, (Dem., Mont.) in an- 
nouncing the release of a preliminary re- 
port concerning the immediate and con- 
tinuing problems of the construction indus- 
try, said this week that the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion has not 
yet established a clear-cut policy for con- 
struction during the reconversion period. 
The report, entitled “Construction, Small 
Business and Employment,” points up not 
only the immed.ate problems of mate- 
rials, manpower and lack of advance 
planning which face the construction in- 
dustry, but also the crucial problems 
which will stand in the way of achieving 
long-term stability in the volume of con- 
struction. The report was issued 12 Sept. 
by the Senate Special Committee to Study 
Problems of American Small Business, of 
which Senator Murray is chairman. 

The 12 Sept. statement of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
reports that bank debits as reported by 
banks in 334 leading centers for the 
month of August aggregated $73,231 mil- 
lion. During the past three months total 
debits for the same centers amounted to 
$250,417 million, or 11 per cent above the 
total reported for the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. At the banks in New 
York City there was an increase of 19 per 
cent compared with the corresponding 
three-months period a year ago, and at 
the 333 other centers there was an in- 
crease of six per cent. 

Representative Robertson, (Dem., Va.), 
member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, has proposed elimination of the three 
per cent “normal” tax on personal in- 
comes and the 95 per cent excess profits 
tax on corporations, which would result 
in tax reduction of $4 billion in 1946, This 
means of lowering individual taxes, Rep- 
resentative Robertson said, would be 
more equitable than the plan of Repre- 
sentative Knutson, (Rep., Minn.), who 
suggested a straight 20 per cent reduction. 
The three per cent levy, Representative 
Robertson pointed out, was originally im- 
posed as a necessary war measure. Pur- 
chasing power, he maintained, would be 
sustained during a period of falling na- 
tional income through its elimination. 





Commands Ft. Bragg 

Brig. Gen. Theodore L. Futch, who has 
been in command of the 35th Division 
Artillery, has been named Commanding 
General of Fort Bragg, succeeding Brig. 
Gen. John T. Kennedy, World War II 
Commander of the Post. 

Col. Landon C. Rosser is serving as 
Post Commander until General Futch ar- 
rives to assume command. General Ken- 
nedy, who came to Fort Bragg under 
orders dated 2 Oct. 1941, was in command 


tired list with the highest rank held by him continuously until 15 Sept. 1945, embrac- 
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ing the entire period of World War II. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLEAVES RHEA, PRESIDENT 


LEO GOODWIN, EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 


A Nation-wide Legal Reserve Steck Automobile Insurance 


Com serving 
Armed 


careful and respensible car-owners of the 
orces on Active or In-Aective Status. 


Before you renew your eurrent automobile insurance learn 
more about this lower cost yet broader form policy by writ 
ing direct te the Company. It is not available threugh 


agents or brokers. 


Standard Policy written 
dents. Ourreat 





COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COVERAGE — NATIONWIDE SERVICE 





DEPT. 11A 
INVESTMENT BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D. G. 











Merchant Marine 

A reduction in the capacity for train- 
ing men for the United States Merchant 
Marine was announced by Capt. Edward 
Macauley, USN-Ret., Deputy Administra- 
tor for Labor Relations, Training, and 
Recruitment and Manning for the War 
Shipping Administration. 

According to Captain Macauley the 
training of radio operators is practically 
at an end since the number required for 
peacetime needs has been reached. 


At the same time it was announced 
that Officer’s Schools at Fort Trumbull, 
New London, Conn. and at Alameda, 


Calif. are being reduced in the number 
of students, in keeping with manpower 
requirements. All of the specialists 
schools are being consolidated at the 
training station at Sheepshead Bay, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. and the number of stu- 
dents in training will be sharply reduced. 

Upgrading will be continued as re- 
quired but will be conducted at estab- 
lished stations in the near future and 
some of the upgrade schools at the 
various ports will be closed, with the ex- 
ception of schools for the retraining of 
cooks, bakers and stewards as part of 
the program to improve the quality of 
food served aboard ships. 

It was stated, however, that men are 
still needed to man merchant ships in 
excess of those presently available and 
will be needed for some months to come. 

Four gallant “Ladies,” battle-scarred 
beyond repair in war service, have been 
discharged from active duty and are to 
be sold for scrap, the United States Mari- 
time Commission announced. 

The vessels include the Liberty Ships 
John Banvard, James K. Polk, Howard 
L. Gibson, and Thomas Ruffin. 

In its invitations to bid, Maritime 
officials stipulated that the vessels shall 
at no time be operated and that the 
buyer, within one year from the date of 
delivery of the vessel, shall scrap, dis- 
mantle, dismember, or destroy the vessel, 
including the hull, engines, machinery 
and major items of equipment, at a plant 
or yard situated within the continental 
limits of the United States. 

Having carried forward its wartime 
huilding program up to the fall of Japan, 
the United States Maritime Commission 
this week announced that merchant ship- 
building construction for the month of 
August fell to a 36 month low with de- 
livery of S84 vessels aggregating 825,817 
deadweight tons from 30 shipyards. 

The construction program, which hit a 
peak in deliveries in December 1943, is 
now on a downward trend. 

Fight of the ships delivered were for 
military use. Other types were 28 Vic- 
tory cargo, 6 Liberty cargo, 10 C-type 
cargo, 3 Liberty colliers, 18 coastal cargo, 
? standard tankers, and 2 coastal tankers. 

Creation of a Division of Vessel Dis- 
posal and Government Aids to take 
charge of disposal of all Government- 
owned ships of 2,000 gross tons and over, 
pending enactment of a ship sales bill by 
Congress, was announced by the United 
States Maritime Commission. 

In the new Division are merged the 
activities of the Commission’s examining 
Division and the ship sales activities of 
the Division of Large Vessel Disposal. 





Navy Salvage 

The United States Navy has salvaged 
military and naval craft valued at mil- 
lions of dollars while clearing harbors 
for the onward advance of forces of the 
United Nations. In addition, an estimated 
$600,000,000 worth of sunken ships and 
eargo has heen recovered in coastal sal- 
vage operations. 

At the same time it was learned that 
Navy Material Recovery Units, have re- 
covered more than $16,000,000 worth of 
vital material for immediate re-use by 
both the Navy and Army. 





QUICK LOANS TO REGULAR 
OFFICERS 


Monthly payments. 
W. H. HOFHEIMER CO., INC. 


300-A Citizens Bonk Bidg., Norfelk, Va. 














Medical Personnel 
(Continued from First Page) 
same plans that were utilized during the 
war of 1917-18. He charged that these 
plans were accepted without revision in 
light of the military experience and med- 
ical advancements of the succeeding 2 

years. 

“With rapid transportation available,” 
Col. Holbrook asserted, “it is difficult to 
justify the staffing of all hospital beds 
throughout the world with medical per- 
sonnel on this basis when our civilian 
population was being neglected and the 
future of American medicine was being 
jeopardized.” 

Prior to.Col. Holbrook’s testimony, 
Senator Sheridan Downey of California 
made a statement before the Committee 
explaining the Army representative's po- 
sition. He said that before Col. Holbrook 
was chosen to handle the investigation 
it was his intention to have the probe 
made by a medical Army officer who 
would be in a position to determine and 
know the relevant facts and to draw 
proper conclusions therefrom. 

Praises Col. Holbrook 

In this connection Senator Downey told 
the Committee : 

“A fellow Senator recommended 
Holbrook of Tucson, Arizona, as a medical 
officer ideally prepared to carry on this in 
vestigation. Colonel Holbrook was represented 
by him as being a man of extreme candor, 
courage and objective intellect. Upon inves 
tigation, I discovered that Doctor Holbrook 
had a very high reputation among civilian 
doctors and among his brother military off- 
cers as well, whereupon I asked the consent 
of the Chairman of the Committee, Mr 
Thomas, and of my colleagues of the sub- 
committee, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Gurney, for 
permission to request the War Department 
to assign Colonel Holbrook to the Military 
Affairs Committee not only for the purpose 
of the investigation but, likewise, to suggest 
to the Army officers themselves what he b 
lieved would be the most expeditious way 
of demobilizing excess military medical off 
cers. Colonel Holbrook undertook this task 
with the realization that he was entering 
upon a delicate and embarrassing mission al 
though highly important because he was 
placed in a position where he was compelled 
to pass judgment on the record and action 
of his superiors. To obviate all possible em 
barrassment and to place Colonel Holbrook 
in as strategic a position as possible, the 
Under Secretary of War, Mr. Patterson, or 
dered that Colonel Holbrook should 
signed to the Legislative and Liaison Divi 
sion, War Department, Special Staff, and at 
tached to the Military Affairs Committee for 
duty.” 


Colonel 


he as 


Lists “Fallacies” 
Holbrook listed four funda- 


Colonel ! 
’ in present-day medical 


mental “fallacies’ 
tactics as follows: 

1. That the doctor is comparable to the 
fireman; you do not need him all the time 
but he must be there when you do. 

”. That the doctor in the hospital is a” 
inseparable part of the beds, equipment 
and physical properties and that he re 
mains with that hospital as a part of Il 
whether there are any patients or not. | 

3. That the numerical strength of mili- 
tary units is the determining factor ! 
arriving at the number of doctors Te 
quired. 

4. That the doctor must be first an ¢ 
ficer and second a professional man. 

The Committee investigator described 
as a “common delusion” the belief that? 
reduction in medical strength would Te 
sult in our boys being deprived of life 
saving services of the doctors. As an e& 
ample he said that the 50 doctors as 
signed to a 15,000-man infantry divisie" 
was far too many for simple medical car? 
and preventive medicine of a s¢roup ol 
healthy young men. On the other hand. 
the Colonel said that the figure was id 
too few to care for the medical require 
ments of the division in battle. He reite™ 
ated that the Army’s doctor requirements 
could be vastly reduced if the principle 
of mobility were adopted. He said there 
was no reason why a surgeon should not 
operate one week in New Guinea and the 
next week in Italy. His statement 
based upon present-day transportatio 
methods. 


f . 


Department of Health _ 
Meanwhile Col. Holbrook outlined 
plan for a national department of healt? 
under a Cabinet officer who would se - 
charge of the military medical Rag tt 
and rank with commanders 0! - 
Navy and Air forces. In making his oe 
posal he reminded the Committee that rf 
day the United States is possibly the onl! 

(Please turn to Next Page) 
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“Selection Out” for Navy 

(Continued from Preceding Page) 
on the active list, if his performance of duty 
in such rank has been satisfactory. In any 
case Where, in the opinion of the board, an 
officer recommended for retirement pursuant 
to section 3 has not rendered satisfactory ser- 
vice in the highest rank held by him on the 
active list, he shall be placed on the retired 
list with the next lower rank but not lower 
than his permanent rank. The performance 
of duty, by an officer in the highest rank held 
by him on the active list shall be considered 
as satisfactory unless the board shall find 
that his performance of duty in such rank 
was not satisfactory. Officers retired pursuant 
to this section shall receive retired pay at the 
rate of 2% per centum of the active-duty pay 
of the rank in which retired, multiplied by 
the number of years of service for which en- 
titled to credit in the computation of their 
pay on the active list, not to exceed a total 
of 7 per centum of said active-duty pay: 
Provided, That a fractional year of six months 
er more shall be considered a full year in 
computing the number of years service by 
which the rate of 2% per centum is multi- 
plied. 

(c) Nothing within this section shall pre- 
vent any officer from being placed on the 
retired list with the highest rank and with 
the highest retired pay to which he might be 
entitled under other provisions of law. 

Sec. 7. The President, in his discretion, may 
discharge from the service without advanced 
pay any officer of the Regular Navy or Regu 
lar Marine Corps who serving in his 
permanent rank and who shall have com- 
pleted less than seven years of active com- 
missioned service. 

Sec. 8. When any officer of the Navy or Ma- 
rine Corps serving in a rank below that of 
Fleet Admiral has attained the age of sixty- 
two years, he shall be placed upon the re- 
tired list by the President: Provided how- 
ever, That the President may in his discre- 
tion defer placing any such officer upon the 
retired list for the length of time the Presi- 
dent deems advisable: Provided further, That 
not more than ten officers, the placing of 
whom upon the retired list has been deferred 
pursuant to authority contained in the first 
proviso of this section, shall be on the active 
list at any one time: And provided further, 
That no officer of the Navy or Marine Corps 
shall be placed upon the retired list pursuant 
to this section until the first day of the sixth 
month following the date of approval of this 
Act or until the date upon which he would 
be retired for age pursuant to law existing 
prior to the date of approval of this Act, 
whichever may be the earlier. 

Sec. 9. Repeals conflicting acts. 

Sec. 10. The provisions of sections 3, 6 (b), 
and 7 of this Act shall terminate on 30 June 
of the fiscal year following that in which 
the present war shall be declared to be ended 
by proclamation of the President or by an 
Act or resolution of Congress. 


is 





Medical Personnel 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
major nation not utilizing a minister of 
health or similar official whose concern 
is national health. He warned that it is 
both necessary and urgent that some cen- 

tralization solution be worked out. 

Under his proposal the administration 
of all government hospitals, whether the 
patients are soldiers, sailors or veterans, 
would be consolidated, in the interest of 
economy and efficiency, into one division ; 
by connection with his preposed Depart- 
ment of Health, Col. Holbrook visualized 
a Department of National Defense. The 
Surgeon Generals of the Army, Navy, 
Air Forces, Public Health Service and 
Veterans’ Bureau would each have a rep- 
resentative in the Hospital Division. 

Colonel Holbrook said that American 
medicine, public-spirited individuals, la- 
bor and industry are supporting the idea 
of a nation-wide health-insurance pro- 
sram, under which benefits could be ex- 
tended to most of the population. If such 
a System is set up, he expects it will meet 
all operating expenses, with the Govern- 
ment paying a part of the initial cost of 
hospitals. 

Navy Doctors 

Following Colonel Holbrook’s _ testi- 
mony Adm. Ross McIntire, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Navy, told the committee that 
it was his desire to release doctors from 
the Navy as quickly as possible. He said 
that the present basis for separation 
from the Navy was: 1, personal hard- 
ship; 2, community need; 3, point sys- 
tem; 4, those essential for teaching in 
Civilian clinics, 

Adm. McIntire said that doctors had 
to be retained by the Navy temporarily 
pecause Navy installations and ships 
rd be manned for the present until 
SAips are laid up and shore installations 
are closed 





| 








By 1 January, Adm. McIntire said, 
1,700 doctors will have been released from 
active duty and that by 1 September 1946 
approximately 8,000 will have been re- 
leased. This, he said, was about 75 per 
cent of the Reserves now in the Navy. 

The Admiral said that of the 14,500 
doctors in the Navy during the war 12,000 
were Reserves and 1,968 were Regulars, 
including retired officers on active duty. 
He added, however, that development of 
conditions may permit faster release at 
a later date. 





Recommends Single Food Agency 


Postwar purchase of all food for the 
armed forces by a single War Department 
agency is recommended in a report re- 
leased 16 Sept. by the War Department 
Special Food Committee, composed of 
civilian food industry leaders appointed 
by Under Secretary of War Patterson to 
survey the Army’s entire food situation. 

With regard to the Army Quartermas- 
ter Corps’ procurement of many types of 
food on behalf of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard and other agencies during 
the war, the Committee reports that “the 
Army’s function of purchasing food for 
a number of services and organizations 


besides itself has been of great aid in 
eliminating conflicting demands on_ in- 


dustry.” 

In observing that the Army’s over-all 
subsistence program has ben carefully 
planned and adequately implemented by 
exceptionally well qualified military and 
civilian personnel, the report calls par- 
ticular attention to the fact that the 
Army’s cost of feeding one man per day 
has increased only 29 per cent since 1941, 
whereas wholesale food prices, accord- 
ing to Bureau of Labor Statistics figures, 
have mounted 27.7 per cent. 

In response to a specific request of Lt. 
Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, The Quarter- 
master General, the committee investi- 
gated the procurement of articles for re- 
sule in Post Exchanges overseas. 

In securing information for its report, 
the Committee visited the Office of The 
Quartermaster General, Washington, I). 
C.; Market Center, Field Headquarters 
and Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Schenectady Army Service 
Forces Depot, Schenectady, N. Y.; New 
York Port of Embarkation and Quarter- 
master Market Center, New York, N. Y.; 
Jersey City Quartermaster Depot, Jersey 
City, N. J.; and Camp Shanks, N .Y. 





Mobile Navy Power Plant 

Vice Admiral E. L. Cochrane, USN this 
week announced that the city of Manila 
is being supplied with electric power from 
the first sea-going power station of the 
kind to be placed in operation. 

Supplying power equivalent to that 
used by a city of twenty to thirty thou- 
sand population the “plant” has been 
generating current for Manila since 13 
April 1945. 

According to Admiral Cochrane, the 
secret of the mobile power unit is that 
it is not only a generating plant of con- 


siderable kilowatt output but is also a 
fighting vessel capable of disconnect- 


ing from its temporary connection with 
the beach and steaming off to the other 
duty at a moment’s notice. 

It is the destroyer escort, the USS 
Wiseman, skippered by Comdr. William 
B. McClaren, USNR. The vessel was re- 
converted at the Charleston Navy Yard, 
and now on the highly specialized duty 





of supplying temporary power to the 
bomb stricken Philippine Capital. 
Tokyo Fliers to U. S. 

After 40 months of solitary confine- 


ment in Japanese prison camps, three 
Army Air Forces men, who flew on the 
Doolittle mission against the Japanese 
homeland on 18 April, 1942, returned to 
the United States this week. The mea, 
1st Lt. Robert L. Hite, Ist Lt. C. Jay 
Nielson and Sgt. Jacob D. De Shazer, 
were liberated from a prison camp at 
Pieping, China, 20 Aug. by a rescue party 
that parachuted into the city. 

Lt. George Barr, also liberated, was 
evacuated to Chungking, where he re- 
mained because of his physical condi- 


tion. The other fliers have been under- 
going a physical check-up at Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
D. C. 





“World War II” Official Name 
President Truman has approved the 
designation “World War IL” as the offi- 
cial title of the recent conflict between 
the United States and Japan and the Cen- 
tral Powers, it has been announced. 

The President’s action was taken in the 
form of an approval of a memo received 
from Secretary of War Stimson and Sec- 
retary of the Navy Forrestal. Complete 
text of the memo to the President is as 
follows: 

President Wilson, under date of July 31, 
1919, addressed a letter to Secretary of War 
Baker which read, in part, as follows: 

“It is hard to find a satisfactory ‘official’ 
nume for the war, but the best, I think, that 
has been suggested is ‘The World War’, and 
I hope that your judgment will concur.” 

Subsequently, under date of 7 October, 


1919, War Department General Orders No. 
115 directed: 
“The war against the Central Powers of 


Europe, in which the United States has taken 
part, will hereafter be designated in all offi- 
cial communications and publications as “The 
World War’.” 

As a matter of simplicity and to insure 
uniform terminology, it is recommended that 
“World War Ili” be the officially designated 
name for the present war covering all theaters 
and the entire period of hostilities. 

The term “World War II” has been used 
in at least seven public laws to designate 
this period of hostilities. Analysis of publi 
cations and radio programs indicates that 
this term has been accepted by common 
usage. 

If this recommendation is approved it is 
further recommended that the title “World 
War II” be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter as the official name of the present war. 





Praise Gen. Richardson 
\From the Honolulu Advertiser) 

The story of the Pacific war is the story 
of supply. The Navy without its tremendous 
fleet train would not have been able to hunt 
down the Jap fleet in its own home waters 
and to stay there indefinitely. The Army's 
story of supply is no less thrilling or enter- 
prising. At Oahu, the seat of what became to 
be known as the MidPacific command, under 
polished, meticulous Lt. Gen. Robert C, 
Richardson, jr., supplies were kept on the 
roll. With coordination and timing that was 
perfect, they followed on the heels of Army 
ussault forces who marched with the Navy 
and Marines from the QGilbe.ts through the 
Marshalis, Marianas, Palaus and Okinawa. 
Today, many of those same divisions are in 
Japan. Supply, the abundance of it, the end- 
lessness or it, and its being where and when 
it was wanted was the major factor in the 
quick victory in a battlefront that co.ered 
about a third of the globe. 

Equally important in the MidPacific’s role 
in war was General Richardson's organiza- 
tion of a training center here which first 
taught the GI how to fight in a jungle against 
a jungle-wise Jap, later how to figuat in open 
country, towns and villages peculiar to Japa- 
nese areas. Two weeks of the toughest train- 
ing anywhere in the Pacific saved coun.less 
lives of American fighting men and pushed 
the accelerator down on victory. Ten Army 
divisions went through the jungle school in 
addition to some Marines and many Seabees. 

War historians will remember Richardson 
as the man who kept the Army s position in 
the Central Pacific orderly—an important 
weapon in forging the precision instrument 
of victory. 





Indiantown Gap Personnel 
Brig. Gen. Malcolm F. Lindsey, Com- 


manding General of Indiantown Gap 
(Pa.) Military Reservation, has an- 
nounced a number of changes in the 


post’s administrative organization. 

Col. Frederick Morgan of the Harris- 
burg Sub-District has been named post 
Executive Officer to succeed Col. Herbert 
H. Glidden, who has transferred to Fort 
Knox, Ky. 

Col. Joseph Haig becomes the Executive 
Officer of the Personnel Center and also 
will serve as Commanding Officer of the 
Separation Center. The Separation Cen- 
ter now will be divided into three units 
with Lt. Col. Sidney Kitay, Lt. Col. Rob- 
ert W. Springer and Lt. Col. Harrison 8. 
Markham as the Commanding Officers. 
Capt. William D. Long succeeds Lt. Col. 
Kitay as the Director of Personnel. 





Gen. Prichard Assigned 
Maj. Gen. Vernon E. Prichard, former 
Commanding General of the First Ar- 
mored Division in Italy, has been assigned 
to the Army-Navy Liquidation Commis- 
sioner’s Office for duty in Europe. 
General Prichard will be Assistant Cen- 
tral Field Commissioner for the Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean areas, with head- 
quarters in Paris. 
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Praises Eighth Army 


Kighth Army Headquarters, Yokohama, 
Japan—Final victory over Japan has 
brought to Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichel- 
berger and his Eighth Army the personal 
congratulations of the Secretary of War 
for the victory that “you and the fine 
soldiers of your Eighth Army did so much 
to bring about.” 

The text of Secretary Stimson’s mes- 
sage follows: 

“I wish to add my personal congratulations 
to the gratitude felt by our whole nation in 
its rejoicing over the victory that you and 
the fine soldiers of your Eighth Army did so 
much to bring about. Few military forces 
have ever triumphed over such severe tests 
as those experienced on your destermined 
advance from Buna to Mindanao. The new 
chapters you have written in America’s an- 
nals are in the highest traditions of gallantry. 
They remain as tributes to your wntiring 
devotion to duty and qualities of leadership 
that have earned universal esteem.” 





Regular Army Doctors 

As a means of providing qualified doc- 
tors for the peace time, Army plans have 
been formulated to interest Medical Corps 
officers who are serving for the duration 
of the war to apply for commission in the 
Regular Army. 

Among the more important attractions 
Which will be offered Medical Corps of- 
ficers who remain in the Army is assur- 
ance of a professional career offering 
broader possibilities in a larger field than 
the practice of the average civilian doctor 
affords. 

In addition it is planned that the train- 
ing and the assignments of Army doctors 
will be arranged to aid the Army doctors 
in obtaining board certification for spe- 
cialties from the recognized civilian spe- 
cialty boards. Graduate training will also 
be continued with the establishment of 
Army fellowships, residences and special 
courses, 

It is also pointed out that the Army also 
affords security in its pension system, hos- 
pitalization care and other considerations 
not usually available in civilian practice. 


Women Try “Wet-Cold” Suits 

Twenty-two women, selected from the 
Army Nurse Corps, the WAC and the 
American Red Cross are learning to wear 
the Army’s efficient “wet-cold’ weather 
uniform under a training program di- 
rected by Lt. Gen. KB. B. Gregory, The 
Quartermaster General, the War Depart- 
ment announced. Since many women of 
the services will continue to serve with 
armies of occupation, their wearing ap- 
parel will necessarily conform to the 
climate where they serve. 

The course which the women will re- 
ceive includes one week of classroom in- 
struction at Camp Lee, Virginia, and one 
week of rigorous outdoor life on Mount 
Washington, N. H., which boasts at cer- 
tain seasons the “world’s worst weather.” 
They will live under field conditions, 
sleeping nightly in sleeping bags under 
Army shelter tents, 


Status of Promotion 

Promotions and Vacancies on the Promotion 
List (Cumulative) and Promotions on the 

Non-Promotion List Since 7 Sept. 1945 

Last promotion to the grade of col.—Wil- 
liam F. Freehoff, INF No. 66; Vacancies 
None; Last nomination to the grade of col. 
Harold C. Mandell, CAV No. 79. 
Senior Lt. Col. Rexford E. 
CAV No. 67. 

Last promotion to the grade of Lt. Col. 
James H. Dickie, FD No, 78. 


Willoughby, 


Last promotion to the grade of maj.—Taul 
E. MacLaughlin, INF No. 197. 
Last promotion to the grade of capt.—Ray- 


mond P. Todd, AC No, 278. 
Last promotion to the grade of Ist It.— 
Raymond L, Hoff, QMC No. 660. 


Duty With AFRS 
Major Edgar L. Tidwell, after serving 
for 37 months overseas, has. been placed 
on duty with the Broadcast Service Sec- 
tion of the Armed Forces Radio Service 
at Los Angeles. His last previous duty 
was managing the AFR Station in Manila. 
Just returned from England and also 
placed with Broadcast Service, according 
to Col. Thomas H. A. Lewis, Comman- 

dant, is Lt. John Melson, USNR. 








Military Railway Service in the Mediterra- 
nean Theater recently turned back to the 
Italians 5,164 miles of track formerly eperated 
by American and British soldiers. 
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Post-War Fleet 


Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal 
this week told Congress that the mission 
of the United States Navy is to control 
the seas by whatever weapons are most 
effective. 

The Secretary’s statement was made 
during testimony before the House Na- 
val Affairs Committee which held hear- 
ings on the pending concurrent resolution 
80 which seeks to determine the size of 
the immediate post-war Navy. 

Freedom of this country, Secretary 
Forrestal said, will be in the control of 
the seas and of the skies above them. He 
said that the post war active fleet—to- 
gether with auxiliary craft in proportion 
would number approximately 300 major 
combatant ships, or about 28 per cent 
of the total fleet. 

“In each of the past two wars, our 
enemies failed to control the seas—and 
they were defeated. In the future, as in 
the past, the key to victory and to the 
freedom of this country will be in the 
control of the seas and of the skies above 
them.” He said “Attacks upon us or at- 
tacks by us must cross on, over or under 
the sea. That fact is an accident of geog- 
raphy which you can confirm by any map. 
No enemy can reach us without coming 
across the sea. We cannot reach or de- 

’ feat an aggressor without crossing the 
sea. Therefore, control of the ocean and 
of the air over it is the key to our own 
security. It is also the key to our ability 
to participate as a member of a world or- 
ganization in the suppression of aggres- 
sion wherever it may occur. 

“The control of the sea and of the air 
above it is the mission of the United 
States Navy—and the Navy will continue 
to discharge that mission with whatever 
weapons are most effective.” 

Replying to the atomic bomb and 
guided missiles argument against the con- 
tinuing value of the Navy, Secretary 
Forrestal asserted that “The Navy is 
alert to the possible long-term effects of 
atomic power both as an explosive and 
as a propellant.” He then invited the 
members of the committee to attend an 
off-the-record conference on “set-off in- 
ventions” with civilian scientists as wit- 
nesses. 

Continuing, the Secretary declared that 
“If we were to give away our Fleet to- 
day and rely wholly on the atomic bomb, 
we would lose control of the sea. In my 
opinion, therefore, there is no doubt 
about the necessity for the continuation 
of a modern Navy, its carrier forces, its 
surface and submarine forces, and its am- 
phibious arm capable of taking and hold- 
ing beachheads.” 

As for the size of Navy necessary, the 
Secretary stated that that would have to 
be determined by the tasks set for it to 
‘“arry out in conjunction with the Army, 
and that these tasks supposedly would 
be (1) to maintain the security of the 
continental United States and its over- 
seas possessions; (2) to maintain the se- 
curity of the Western Hemisphere—made 
necessary by the Monroe Doctrine and 
the Act of Chapultepec; and (3) to carry 
out the commitments of the United 
States to preserve the peace of the world. 

Later in the hearing, in response to 
prodding questioning, the Secretary 
stated that the size of the Navy as out- 
lined in the Concurrent Resolution has 
his approval and that of the Navy De- 
partment, and Admiral Ernest J. King, 
Commander in Chief of the Navy, in a 
prepared statement, declared it as his be- 
lief that this should be “the minimum” 
size of the Navy. 

Declaring that “the size of the Navy 
must vary from time to time in direct 
ratio with the blood pressure of the in- 
ternational community,” Secretary For- 
restal stated that plans call for dividing 
any approved. Navy into three compo- 
nents—an active fleet, fully commis- 
sioned; a ready reserve of relatively few 
vessels, with nucleus crews; and a laid-up 
reserve, with care-taker crews on board. 
The active fleet would be composed of 30 
per cent of the entire fleet; the ready 
reserve would be ten per cent of the fleet, 
and the laid-up reserve would constitute 

60 per cent. 

According to the Secretary, the active 





fleet and ready reserve would be approxi- { line of defense against possible hostile in- 
mately as follows: 11 battleships, 15 air- | tent in the future ;” 


craft carriers, including 3 45,000-ton ecar- 
riers, 21 escort carriers, 20 heavy and 
large cruisers, 29 light cruisers, 176 de- 
stroyers, 40 destroyer escorts, and 90 sub- 
marines, plus tenders, mine, patrol, ser- 
vice, and amphibious craft. All the battle- 
ships, carriers, cruisers and destroyers, 
and submarines listed here are new ships, 
completed since our defense program 
in 1940. 

The laid-up reserve would include 7 old 
battleships, 22 carriers, all built since 
1940; 58 escort carriers, all new since 
1940; 14 heavy cruisers, 19 light cruisers, 
191 destroyers, 256 destroyer escorts, 110 
submarines, as well as mine, patrol, ser- 
vice and amphibious forces. 

Admiral King declared that “The (pro- 
posed) active Navy is a balanced organi- 
zation, ready to go anywhere in the world 
that it may be needed, ready to do, with- 
in the limits of its ‘ways and means,’ any- 
thing that it has done during the war 
now ended.” 

In the course of the committee quizzing, 
Secretary Forrestal agreed with a com- 
mittee member that “We want a Navy 
large enough to discourage any hope of 
other navies that they could defeat us.” 

As for perimeter bases to be used in 
fulfilling the tasks of the Navy, Secre- 
tary Forrestal stated that “we propose 
major bases at Kodiak and Adak in the 
Aleutians; Hawaii; Balboa in the Canal 
Zone; Guam, Saipan and Tinian in the 
Marianas; the Bonin-Voleano Islands; 
perhaps the Ryukyus; Manus in the Ad- 
miralties (if Australia will grant us the 
right to a base there); and the Philip- 
pines. In the Atlantic we suggest major 
installations at Argentia in New Found- 
land, Bermuda, San Juan, Guantanamo 
Bay, Coco Solo, and Trinidad.” 

In answer to a question, the Secretary 
stated that “no combatant ships are to 
be gotten rid of to other nations.” 

As for the probable cost of maintaining 
the proposed Navy the Secretary set a 
tentative figure of $2,800,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000,000. 

As for the necessary naval air-power, 
Secretary Forrestal said that less than 
12,000 planes, 8,000 in full active duty 
status, will be necessary. 

Replying to a question as to whether 
he favors trusteeship in controlling 
island bases, Secretary Forrestal declared 
that whatever diplomacy arranges in the 
way of cooperation will be approved by 
the Navy so long as no one has power to 
interfere with our defense. 

In answer to a question as to whether 
the Resolution strength of the Navy 
would be strong enough for defense of 
the United States in the Atlantic and 
Pacific, the Secretary said it would be,— 
30 per cent to be used in the Atlantic, 40 
per cent on the West Coast, and 30 per 
cent in the West Pacific, all three sec- 
tions to constitute one mobile fleet to be 
used where needed. 

On Thursday, the committee had as 
witnesses Admiral F. J. Horne, Vice Chief 
of Naval Operations; Rear Admiral Sher- 
man E. Burroughs, jr., of the Bureau of 
Operations, and the Hon. John L. Sulli- 
van, Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air. 

Admiral Horne discussed the maia and 
secondary overseas bases and the shore 
establishments required to support the 
planned Navy, and also the _ personnel 
needed to man the fleet. 

In addition, Admiral Horne elaborated 
the prearranged plans put into effect on 
the surrender of Japan for demobiliza- 
tion of materials, supplies, ammunition, 
and other supplies, as well as personnel, 
and the cancellation of contracts for 
planes and public works. 

Referring to the post-war mission of 
the Navy, the Admiral said that to arrive 
at the objective of maintaining “a naval 
establishment adequate to the demands 
of national security and the discharge of 
any obligations required by the United 
Nations International Organization” the 
Navy is working on the “three pressing 
problems” of rapid personnel demobiliza- 
tion, reduction of shore facilities neces- 
sary to support the fleet effectively, and 
the completion of the contract termina- 
tion program. 

Admiral Horne stressed (1) that the 
Navy “must preserve an alert, effective, 
resourceful intelligence service” as “na- 





val intelligence will serve as our first 





scientific research and development by 
an over-all national organization, and 
separately by the Navy. 

To the statement of Admiral Bur- 
roughs that the Navy has made only its 
first approach to the subject of bases 
in the Pacific, Representative Izac, a 
member of the committee countered that 
“Our representatives at the Peace Table 
should be ready to talk for bases in the 
Pacific in accord with the recent report 
of a sub-committee of the Naval Com- 
mittee, and of any report Admiral Nimitz 
may make. Representative Mott, a com- 
mitteeman, advanced the opinion that the 
State Department should acquaint the 
committee with its plans in relation to 
bases. To this, Chairman Vinson replied 
that the Departemnt will be asked to send 
witnesses to testify before the committee. 

Secretary Sullivan’ discussed the 
Navy’s post-war aeronautical program as 
it is related to aviation facilities of the 
Naval Shore Establishment, giving a 
breakdown of the Designated Stations to 
be abandoned in whole or in part, the 
Outlying Fields to be released, and the 
Outlying Fields to be retained, and stat- 
ing that there will be 94 permanent Avia- 
tion Establishments in the Navy. 








Reduction of Officers 

Steps to reduce the grades of. offi- 
cers of the Marine Corps who have not 
measured up to their advanced rank were 
taken this week, while in the Army a di- 
rective had been drafted, and will be 
promulgated shortly, providing for the 
reduction of temporary general officers 
whose services are no longer needed or 
who have not performed satisfactorily in 
their grade. 

The Army directive will provide for the 
reduction in grade of those general offi- 
cers for whom no suitable assignment is 
now available, or who have not given sat- 
isfactory service in their general officer 
grade. The boards to be appointed will 
cull through the entire list and recom- 
mend retirement or reduction in grade. 
However, under present War Department 
policy, it is not likely that the results of 
the reports will be made public. 

In the Marine Corps the following di- 
rective has been issued: 

“The Secretary of the Navy has established 
in Marine Corps Headquarters a board of 


| senior officers to consider ang submit ree- 


| to be 


| disciplinary 


ommendations regarding the disposition, by 
demotion or other action, of officers alleged 
unfit to hold advanced rank. This 
Board will consider the cases of unsatisfac- 
tory and unfavorable reports whether by fit- 
hess report or otherwise which might allege 
the unfitness of officers to hold advanced 
rank, Findings and recommendations of the 
board are to be transmitted to the Secretary 
of the Navy for action, by the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. 

“The foregoing procedure is in addition to 
and other procedures whereby 
temporary appointments are now terminated 


| or revoked. In submitting unfavorable or un- 


satisfactory reports, reporting officers are en- 
jo‘ned to observe the provisions of Circular 
Letter No. 636 regarding opportunity to be 
afforded officers reported on to submit state- 
ments in connection with unfavorable or un- 


| satisfactory reports.” 





Committee Action 
The Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee yesterday voted to report favorably 


| the list of general officers to be promoted. 


| months 


The names of two nominated for the 
rank of brigadier general, Col. Erle O. 
Sandlin, AUS, and Col. Luther R. Moore, 
MC, were withdrawn pending the receipt 
of further information. 

The Committee also voted 


to report 


| with an amendment the bill providing for 
| voluntary 


enlistment in the Regular 
Army. The amendment would change the 
one year enlistment provisions to 18 
for those who have had _ six 
months service. 

It was voted unanimously to report the 
nomination of Judge Robert DP. Patterson 


| as Secretary of War. 





Naval Reserve Admiral 


The Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
has reported to the Senate the nomina- 
tion of Capt. Gilchrist B. Stockton, USNR, 
to be a rear admiral in the Naval Reserve 
for temporary service, to continue while 
serving as naval aide and liaison officer 
to the United States High Commissioner 


| to the Philippine Islands, to rank from 
and (2) the need of | the date of confirmation by the Senate. 











Navy Medical Releases 

As a means of maintaining adequate 
medical attention for evacuation and dis- 
position of wounded and sick still coming 
from overseas, the Navy Department this 
week announced that effective 15 Sep- 
tember the critical point score for medical 
corps personnel was set at sixty points. 

Declaring that the transportation of 
wounded required full staffing at the 
point of departure, enroute to the medical 
centers in the United States and within 
the naval hospitals, the Department said 
that the medical corps will perform a 
vital function over the next year or 
eighteen months in the separation process 
promised for over two and a half million 
men. 

The Navy said that the higher critical 
score for medical corps release is neces- 
Sary and that the total of sixty points 
was based on the following. 

% point for each year of age, computed to 
nearest birthday. 

¥% point for each month of active duty from 
1 September, 1939. 

\% point additional for each month of active 
duty outside the United States since 1 Sept 
1939 (effective 15 September, 1945). 

10 points for a state of dependency existing 
as of 15 Aug. 1945. 

The Department said that on this basis 
it is determined that 1,128 medical officers 
will be eligible for release by 15 Septem- 
ber, 1945, 190 additional by 1 November, 
1945, 137 additional by 1 December 145, 
and 223 additional by 1 January, 1946, or 
a total of 1,678. Thereafter it is expected 
that critical scores for release will be 
lowered by degrees in order to carry out 
the present plan to separate a total of 
8,000 medical officers by 1 September 
1946. 

Many medical officers in the Reserve 
desire opportunities for “refresher” train- 
ing before returning to civilian practice. 
Assignments to duty in United States 
Naval Hospitals afford one means of sup- 
plying such training, and the average 
period of time allotted for this specific 
purpose will probably be about three 
months, the Navy said. 

Officers who elect to continue on active 
duty for a “refresher” period after be- 
coming eligible for release under the point 
system may do so if they so request. The 
request may state that it is understood 
that this continuance on active duty after 
eligibility for release is for the purpose 
of obtaining an assignment in a specific 
type of service in a naval hospital for 
“refresher” training. 

Periods of assiguments of this type 
constituting active duty in any United 


States Naval Hospitals officially ap 
proved for graduate or residency-type 


training, may be submitted for credits be- 
fore the American Colleges and the Amer- 
ican Boards with every likelihood of ac- 
ceptance. 

It was also revealed at the same time 
that plans are projected for the peace- 
time utilization of medical officers of the 
Reserve on inactive duty as consultants, 
lectures, or otherwise, in naval hospitals 
near their place of residence. Additional 
plans are under consideration in which 
the active assistance of reserve officers is 
desired and to be enlisted whereby junior 
medical officers in the regular Navy ul 
dergoing graduate training in United 
States Naval Hospitals may seek and ob- 
tain one-year residency appointments i 
outstanding civilian institutions — for 
rounding-out of their specialty trainings. 





Dependent Transportation 


An honorable discharge of an enlisted 
man or officer in the Naval Reserve pay 
grade 3 or above including Fleet Reserve 
and all inductees in paygrade 3 or above 
is equivalent to release from active duty 
and they are entitled to transportation of 
dependents as now authorized, the Navy 
Department announced this week. 

The transportation authorized is 
home at the time ordered to active duty oF 
to some other point of equal or less dis- 
tance. 


i) 





Officers Release Pay 

Officers issued orders in connectio! 
with release from active duty are not el- 
titled to advance pay as provided in At 
ticle 1802 Navy. Regulations, the Navy 
Department states. 

Orders fur separation of aviators will 
detach them from all duties and not 4s 
sign duty involving flying en route to ¢T 
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